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“Peacebuilding” serves as a catch-all term to describe efforts 
by an array of international organizations, nongovernmental 
organizations, and even agencies of foreign states to restore 
or construct a peaceful society in the wake—or even in the 
midst—of conflict. Despite this variety, practitioners consider 
themselves members of a global profession. In this study, Cath- 
erine Goetze investigates the genesis of peacebuilding as a pro- 
fessional field of expertise since the 1960s, its increasing influ- 
ence, and the ways in which it reflects global power structures. 

Step-by-step, Goetze describes how the peacebuilding field 
came into being, how it defines who belongs to it and who does 
not, and what kind of group culture it has generated. Using 
an innovative and original methodology, she investigates the 
motivations of individuals who become peacebuilders, their 
professional trajectories and networks, and the “good peace- 
builder” as an ideal. For many, working in peacebuilding in 
various ways—as an aid worker on the ground, as a lawyer at 
the United Nations, or as an academic in a think tank—has 
become not merely a livelihood but also a form of participa- 
tion in world politics. As a field, peacebuilding has developed 
its techniques for incorporating and training new members, 
yet its internal politics also create the conditions of exclusion 
that often result in practical failures of the peacebuilding 
enterprise. 

By providing a critical account of the social mechanisms 
that make up the peacebuilding field, Goetze offers deep 
insights into the workings of Western domination and global 
inequalities. 


Catherine Goetze is Senior Lecturer in International Relations 
at the University of Tasmania. 
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This book is not about peace. This book is about the social structures of 
power in globalization processes. Peacebuilding is a globalization pro- 
cess, and an extremely important one, as it provides the fundamental 
raison d’étre of the United Nations system. The people, organizations, 
institutions, and agencies that claim to build peace in foreign lands exist 
and act on the grounds of specific patterns of power and domination 
in the world. Knowing of and about peace, doing peace, and building 
peace are practices of distinction in global processes. This book dissects 
how these power patterns shape a social interaction field, namely peace- 
building. I argue that peacebuilding exists because it has become for 
a sufficiently large number of people and institutions with sufficiently 
important authority an unquestioned way of political action in the world 
and, on a more individual level, a way of making a living (in the full sense 
of the word). 

Peacebuilding has no proper definition, as the term is shorthand for 
many different activities conducted in countries and societies riddled 
by violent conflict, including humanitarian assistance, demilitarization 
and demobilization, human rights education, police force training, 
administration, and rights. It is often indistinctively used as synonym 
for statebuilding, democratization, humanitarian intervention, or 
peacemaking—peacebuilding’s definition all too often depends on the 
contexts and actors. In this book I focus particularly on those contexts 
where the United Nations (UN) has been, or still is, leading military 
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and civilian peace missions. However, even in this restricted sense peace- 
building comprises a large variety of activities and is realized by many 
diverse actors, and not only by the UN itself. Peacebuilding is, therefore, 
a notoriously unbounded phenomenon that takes very different practi- 
cal and visible forms in various environments. While peacebuilding in 
one context can be particularly characterized by humanitarian activities, 
it might be the judicial and legal reconstruction efforts that mark out 
peacebuilding in another. 

For the purposes of this book, these differences do not really matter 
sui generis, but they do matter enormously for the field itself. In prac- 
tice, they differentiate actors from one another, and they create bound- 
aries of distinction. The title of the book draws these two phenomena— 
distinction and peace—together as I presume that the way actors aim to 
build peace is an important matter of distinction. Clearly, the key con- 
flict in the peacebuilding field is over the authority to define what peace 
is and how it should be built. Engaging in this quarrel in one way or the 
other makes an actor part of the peacebuilding field; and actors engage 
by taking part in a competitive, and sometimes conflictual, struggle over 
authority in the field. 

Power can be gauged by the recognition and authority actors have in 
devising their ways of building peace. The configuration of actors in the 
field reflects global patterns of domination. This book investigates those 
patterns and how they play out in the field of peacebuilding. They stem 
from various sources and not only from the peacebuilding activity per se. 
The book takes a sociological approach by investigating particularly who 
the people actually are who do peacebuilding: What are their socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds, their education, and their networks? Not everybody 
can become a peacebuilder, and not everybody wants to become a peace- 
builder. Those who do so will have followed (and are still following) a 
personal and professional trajectory that is particular to peacebuilding 
and global governance. Their trajectories shape the peacebuilding field, 
and their individual and policy choices are, in turn, shaped by the field’s 
structures of opportunity and power. 

The notion of field is borrowed from the French sociologist Pierre 
Bourdieu whose concepts have guided the research of this book. “Field” 
is an empirical tool of analysis, not a theoretical concept. Fields are 
spanned by the relations between agents that build up if they interact 
over an important stake; who, when, where, how, why they do so, all these 
questions need to be assessed empirically. Approaching peacebuilding 
from the perspective of looking at fields is very different from an insti- 
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tutionalist perspective. If peacebuilding is considered to be a field, insti- 
tutions, like the UN, are considered as agents that interact with other 
agents. This interaction and the relationship, direct and indirect, that 
they form constitute the agents. They are positioned with respect to each 
other in a wider web of relations. The field perspective shifts the obser- 
vation’s view from the units to the relations and the relational web they 
form. This allows capturing how agents live, as they are understood in 
their dynamics of acting and reacting to each other. 

Institutions of global governance—the United Nations, nongovern- 
mental organizations, development agencies, and so forth—are not neu- 
tral bundles of rules, norms, and decision-making procedures, as many 
institutionalist theorists in international relations argue. On the con- 
trary, institutions are filled with real people who have real ideas, inter- 
ests, tastes, likes, and dislikes, and who work together to achieve not only 
abstract, institutional goals but also their own personal goals, furthering 
their own professional careers. They are “distinguished” people, too, and 
building peace is a way of situating themselves in the world and in the 
wider social group they are part of. Peacebuilding has thus developed its 
own dynamics, similar to other socio-professional fields, by generating its 
own career paths and conditions, and by being populated by a growing 
number of people for whom peacebuilding is a way of life. 

As missions, finances, and personnel deployed to postconflict zones 
have expanded over the past two decades, peacebuilding has become 
a major area of research in international studies. A substantial body of 
literature shows clearly, even though not unanimously, that international 
peace interventions have an ambiguous effect on so-called postconflict 
societies. Even if they succeed in reducing armed violence or ending war, 
interventions often perpetuate or even reinforce the social cleavages on 
the ground. Peacebuilding propels these countries into bizarre states of 
global dependencies and suspends them in neither-nor states where con- 
flicts are not outright violent but have not stopped tearing up society.' 
Even if they end war, peace missions rarely build definitive peace. 

A wide variety of practical factors have been identified as being 
responsible for the mixed balance sheet of peacebuilding, from local 
resistance to organizational contradictions, which build up to form seri- 
ous stumbling blocks to peacebuilding. The literature ranges from prin- 
cipally supportive analyses, which tend to place blame for peacebuild- 
ing’s successes or failures on factors external to the UN or peacebuilders 
more generally,’ to highly critical accounts, which disparage peacebuild- 
ing as a new form of global social engineering and an international way 
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of disciplining unruly territories and populations.* Many authors pro- 
pose different and (putatively) better ways to build peace, such as by 
integrating local forces more deeply’ or seeking to improve the internal 
functioning of all or certain aspects of the organizations that undertake 
peacebuilding, most notably the UN 

The question of the efficiency and success of peacebuilding is a ques- 
tion of the problem-solving type, to take up the differentiation Robert Cox 
introduced more than thirty years ago between problem solving and criti- 
cal thinking about world politics. He noted that these two perspectives 
differ substantially in their epistemological and political aims as well as 
in their ontology of world politics. While the problem-solving perspective 


takes [the world] as it finds it, with the prevailing social and power 
relationships and the institutions into which they are organized as 
the given framework for action . . . the critical approach leads towards 
the construction of a larger picture of the whole and seeks to under- 
stand . . . processes of change.’ 


The largest part of research into peacebuilding is concerned with its 
efficacy and question of whether there are not better ways to build peace 
than those currently deployed. This literature by and large accepts (a) that 
peacebuilding is, indeed, legitimate to build peace in foreign lands, and 
(b) that its failure to do so is due to some form of technical or organiza- 
tional dysfunction that can be fixed by some twists and tweaks. The ques- 
tion is to find the right screws to turn, and peacebuilding will build peace. 

Recently, this research has taken a “local turn” and has proposed to 
look for those screws at the interface between peacebuilders and local 
populations. This research is inscribed in a large variety of methodologi- 
cal traditions, from classical political science theorizing about rational 
actor’s bargaining to the anthropology of development and humanitar- 
ian assistance. The closure of the peacebuilding field has rarely been 
overlooked, and a long row of analysts have pointed out that peacebuild- 
ers are perceived as arrogant and ineffective by the local population,’ that 
their policies and projects are one-size-fits-all and little adapted to their 
local environment,’ that local social forces integrate international forces 
into their power brokering and haggling,” and that the ways peacebuild- 
ers behave and act on the ground are often inappropriate and counter- 
productive.'! The recommendations of this research commonly propose 
to identify the “right” locals to work with whereby debates are still going 
on to know who the “right” locals are and where to find them.” 
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This research is highly sensitive to the various expressions of inequali- 
ties and injustices between international peacebuilders and the local pop- 
ulations. They astutely point out the many instances of unfair treatment 
and document their systemic character. However, due to their focus on 
problem-solving, these analyses fail to investigate the economic, social, 
and political conditions that make the unequal relationships between 
internationals and locals possible, relationships that sustain themselves 
over time and despite efforts to the contrary. 

Much of the research on the local-international interface remains 
unsatisfactory for normative and empirical reasons. Normatively, the 
“local turn” echoes the paradox which Tania Li had analyzed for devel- 
opment projects, which tend to empower in a participatory way local 
communities: “Community is assumed to be natural, yet it needs to be 
improved.” 

In the case of peacebuilding, war and violence are, on the one hand, 
seen as indicators that local communities are broken, hence, requiring 
external intervention; on the other hand, such an external interven- 
tion should draw on local forces, which are either interpreted as having 
eluded the general anarchy by some miracle or having moved on into 
the peacebuilding mode that had been imagined for them. In any case, 
the local turn presupposes that local communities, or some people in 
those local communities, are not defunct and able to overcome the bro- 
kenness of the war. Yet, if there are such people, why they would need 
external assistance? 

Drawing on Dipesh Chakrabarty’s metaphor of the colonial “waiting 
room of history,”!! Li retraces how this fundamental contradiction has 
elicited the response of “permanent deferral” from colonial times until 
today. For a never-ending row of reasons, local populations were and are 
simply never entirely ready and continue to need external intervention. 
Just as in colonial times, when “intervention was needed to teach (or 
oblige) natives to be truly themselves,” contemporary development and 
peacebuilding programs continue to seek to improve the fate of local 
communities by assisting them in “addressing the underlying causes of 
conflict, repairing damaged relationships and dealing with psychological 
trauma at the individual level,” as the institutionalized global discourse 
of peacebuilding often claims.”® 

The “permanent referral” is closely associated with claims that an 
expert regime is needed to change this particular situation of under- 
development or conflict. As Li demonstrates in her book The Will to 
Improve, international agencies (governmental and nongovernmental) 
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frame their projects as technical tasks: the outsiders only contribute spe- 
cific expertise, which does not exist on the local level. This way they 
are not contesting local authority but only supplementing it. Interven- 
ers are nothing else than the doctors we call upon to overcome specific 
moments of crisis (in its ancient Greek meaning of a potentially lethal 
disease). Yet the supplementing remains entirely oblivious of the funda- 
mental economic, social, and political structures, which shape not only 
the local but also the intervention; experts, and academic experts includ- 
ed, are, rather often, unmindful of the negative ways they reproduce 
exactly those structures. 

Peacebuilding, and in particular locally oriented peacebuilding, 
is often presented in a similar way to development aid as “the will to 
improve,” and the problem-solving debates turn mostly around the ques- 
tion of which type of intervention is more participatory or emancipa- 
tory. Peacebuilding and particularly its local interactions are represented 
mainly as a technical task that can be done well or not. 

This is particularly obvious in the quest for alternative projects, local 
hybridizations, and “heterotopias,” although this research seeks to be 
particularly critical of international efforts of building peace.'” These 
analyses similarly struggle with conceptualizing the dynamics of power 
and domination that are at work in the local-international encounter. 
Research on hybrid forms of peace explicitly draw on concepts that are 
supposed to bring in an antiliberal sharp edge such as those developed 
by Michel Foucault.’ 

Foucault’s ideas of contingent, moving, and contextually and sudden- 
ly changing knowledge formations have spread over the last years. Based 


”19 research 


on Anna Lowenhaupt Tsing’s conceptualization of “friction, 
on the ground has identified numerous cases of local situations of peace 
in which local social forces have engaged with international global peace- 
building prescriptions.” This research provides a critical lens through 
which the claims of universality, which underscore humanist projects in 
general and peacebuilding in particular, can be empirically relativized. 
They notably show how local forces interact with the peace imposed and 
how new forms of political community and interaction emerge creatively 
and contingently (even though not always with the emancipatory effect 
hoped for). 

Yet this research merely illustrates and documents the dynamics of 
power and domination that play out in the local-international encoun- 
ter, but it does not provide an analysis of their conditions of possibility. 
The critique of liberal peacebuilding formulated by these approaches 
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is directed against the top-down imposition of liberal peace, and it is 
highly sensitive toward the inherent unfairness of the local-international 
relationship. However, it does not analyze the dynamics by which inter- 
national peacebuilding generates its authority, domination, and power. 

This book turns the perspective around and investigates the con- 
ditions of possibility of international peacebuilding’s specific forms 
of domination. The creation of specific professions of peacebuilding, 
the institutionalization of peacebuilding careers, their normalization 
through educational institutions and nomothetic discourses, the work 
ethics and narratives associated with peacebuilding, the networks and 
personal interconnections in the past and present are all important build- 
ing blocks in the edifice of domination of this particular type of Western, 
liberal peacebuilding. By retracing how peacebuilding emerged and sta- 
bilized as a professional field, this book analyzes its particular expert 
regime, and from there onward how its politics are shaped. 

To analyze the emergence and maintenance of peacebuilding’s struc- 
tural inequality one needs, in the words of Robert Cox, to “stand (s) apart 
from the prevailing order of the world and ask(s) how that order came 
about.”*! It is the aim of this book to scrutinize the world order that 
makes peacebuilding in its current form possible. The question looming 
large behind this book is: What global power structure is peacebuilding 
the imprint of? 

Power in global politics is all too often understood as the sum of mate- 
rial power resources such as financial or military resources. My under- 
standing of power here is at once larger and more differentiated. Power 
is not a resource, although it does find material expressions. Power is, 
rather, a quality of social relations, and as such encompasses instances of 
authority, domination, violence, leadership, and, at the same time, sub- 
mission, subjugation, consent, adherence, following, and admiration. 
The ontology of power is hence not only material but also social and 
ideational.” 

The motivation to interrogate power through a sociology of peace- 
building arises out of a major dissatisfaction with existing institutionalist 
and constructivist approaches to power analysis in world politics. Politi- 
cal science in general, and international relations in particular, usually 
bases its analysis on the assumption that institutions regulate political 
behavior. Institutions standardize, rationalize, and formalize behavior, 
allowing interactions to take place according to set rules and by shaping 
expectations. 

Institutions and the rules that regulate them are ascribed an agency of 
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their own, just as the norms that are reproduced in these institutions are 
thought to carry intrinsic value. Norms such as human rights or humani- 
tarian intervention are often considered to have an inherent force that 
actors then can use to persuade others to “do the right thing.”” When 
ascribing intrinsic value to certain norms, the power struggles that make 
some norms more successful than others in public and lawmaking dis- 
courses are reduced to contests between the varying capacities of the 
actors to mobilize this or that set of resources in favor of “good” norms.” 
The question of who has the authority to designate this or that norm as 
“good” disappears from sight. 

Such an approach to institutions, which takes the existing norms pos- 
itively for granted, is not very helpful in identifying, circumscribing, or 
understanding the quality of power relations. Institutions must not only 
be seen as set frames for the processing of decisions, but also as social 
spaces in which actors—individuals, groups of individuals, other insti- 
tutions, and so forth—seek to influence each other in order to obtain 
their respective goals.” Rules, procedures, and agreed-upon behaviors 
are conventions that serve the purpose of allowing such negotiations, 
yet they are also at the same time objects of negotiation. These kinds of 
conventions and agreements, or conflicts and disagreements, arise out 
of the interactions and relations between the various actors. 

In this book I, therefore, do not assume that peacebuilding is, per se, 
legitimate and the right thing to do; neither do I assume that it is wrong 
and just another expression of neocolonial empire building. Peacebuild- 
ing as it is practiced now is an expression of a particular global power 
structure, and it would certainly be different if that global power struc- 
ture were different. However, it is impossible to tell how it would be dif- 
ferent and, if it were different, whether it would be a difference for the 
better. Peacebuilding as it is practiced now excludes many actors from 
the field and discards many alternative narratives; if the power structure 
were different, it would exclude different types of actors and discard 
other alternative ways of action. It is not up to my analysis to judge which 
form of exclusion/inclusion is better or worse; and this book does not 
analyze who and what has been excluded. Hence, it does not make any 
assertion about what a better peace could be and does not participate in 
the debates over local ownership or “hybrid peace.” 

The sociological approach employed here moves between a holistic 
view of the field of peacebuilding and a specific view of its agents. The 
image of a social field is deliberately modeled on the idea of electrical 
fields, which are made up from the pushing and pulling forces of differ- 
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ently charged elements. In order to understand the tensions running 
through the field and how these structure the relationships of the agents 
to one another, it is necessary to tease out their specific ways of constitut- 
ing their respective social positions. These are, by definition, particular. 

Such an attempt at “provincializing peacebuilding” (to paraphrase 
Chakrabarty) is in open contradiction to the universalism with which 
peacebuilding projects claim to save lives and do good. I do not take 
this universalism for granted but rather as a starting point to decon- 
struct the claim that peacebuilding is common moral sense. The asser- 
tion that peacebuilding is, of course, good because it obviously saves 
lives is interpreted in this book as a strategy to gain legitimacy and 
authority for those who proclaim such. The ultimate power struggle 
in the peacebuilding field requires all actors to seek to impose their 
specific answers to conflict and violence; and to do so by presenting 
them as the morally right and the commonsensical solutions to the social 
conflicts in peacebuilding countries. Inversely, those whose vision of 
peace is the generally recognized and most legitimized are also those 
who hold prime authority in the field. This authority is, however, not 
only based on the persuasiveness of the vision of peace proposed, but 
more largely on a specific configuration of what Pierre Bourdieu calls 
“capital.” Capital very largely designates the resources actors produce, 
reproduce, and put into action to gain and defend their respective 
social positions. Actors in a field not only orient their visions toward 
the dominant one, they also adapt their behavior to gauge their social 
positions to the dominant one; this may mean contesting dominant 
capital configurations, or assimilating to their dominance. Both com- 
petition and assimilation are inscribed in the realms of the field, and 
largely follow what could be called the rules of the game; radical con- 
tention or difference excludes actors from the field. 

Of course, in the process practices and politics change, and new forms 
of capital configuration appear as older ones shift in their hierarchical 
position. Research on local hybridization processes in peacebuilding 
shows how such movements take place; it shows in particular that such 
movements are peripheral, incremental, and often without major effect 
on the larger field. It is the aim of the analysis in this book to understand 
on which grounds the peacebuilding field remains stable and resistant to 
change due to its internal mode of reproduction. 

Yet the book does not go so far as to analyze the order and hierarchy 
of fields of the entire globalization process. The focus remains on the 
peacebuilding field. Rather, I will draw on existing research on globaliza- 
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tion and its contemporary neoliberal character in order to contextualize 
my observations of the peacebuilding field. Globalization is understood 
here as complex process that has taken various political, economic, 
social, and cultural forms in history even though the term globalization 
is of much more recent origin.”° This process is neither directed nor 
one-dimensional; it is also not only powered by economic forces, which 
draw the world together into one global production chain and consumer 
market. Yet neoliberal capitalism is the dominant force of globalization 
for its power to shape the economics, politics, societies, and cultures in 
different corners of the world is clearly higher than that of alternative 
projects. As Tsing notes: 


In the last two decades of the twentieth century, capitalism was trans- 
formed by the establishment of new international rules of trade 
that offered tremendous advantages for the world’s most powerful 
corporations. Capital whizzed around the globe. Free-trade zones 
and new technologies of communication encouraged companies 
to spread their operations to ever-cheaper locations. Transnational 
specializations—such as currency traders, energy traders—flourished. 
Privatization initiatives and free-trade regulations dismantled nation- 
al economies, making once-public resources available for private 
appropriation.”” 


Neoliberal politics have privatized (and still do) what was public, 
particularly by disassembling state-led mechanisms of solidarity in the 
welfare state, and neoliberal economics and politics have socialized the 
costs of economic crisis and failure. Part of this process was and is the 
privatization of risks associated with wage labor and employment, and 
the fundamental changes this has brought around the globe to indus- 
trial relations and organization on the one hand and to existential liveli- 
hoods on the other hand. As Luc Boltanski and Eve Chiapello argue in 
their seminal work on the “new spirit of capitalism,” flexibilization of 
work and just-in-time production have been enabled by global networks 
of real-time communication; this has led to changing management prac- 
tices in which work and the workplace became increasingly financial- 
ized, and social life progressively commodified.** Government policies, 
which promote and protect financial interests at the expense of social 
projects, have furthered the paradigm of what the German sociologist 
Ulrich Brockling calls “the entrepreneurial self” (alluding to the Ger- 
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man governmental policy of remodeling unemployment benefits as sub- 
sidies for self-employed enterprises, the so-called “I Inc.’s” [“Ich AG”]).” 

As this book shows, the peacebuilding field has followed this transfor- 
mation from the nineteenth-century bourgeois spirit of the middle class- 
es to the late twentieth-century new spirit of capitalism, yet these changes 
have taken place mainly in its professional practices; in the meantime, 
the humanist and bourgeois discourse of peace has been preserved. In 
their discourse, peacebuilding offers a refuge for bourgeois sentiments, 
lending meaning to work and life, for it defines peacebuilding as the 
ultimate form of doing good, namely saving lives. It also continues to 
claim discursively a work ethic, which is modeled on the spirit of capital- 
ism as Max Weber originally had analyzed it. These transformations of 
the theory and practice of the “good peacebuilder” are (re) produced in 
the specific habitus of the field. 

Habitus is another concept borrowed from Bourdieu. As the notion 
of field encompasses the relations between agents, it is crucial to ana- 
lyze their behavior as mutually perceived and represented in order to 
understand the dynamics of the field. The ways fields are structured 
allow for certain behaviors and dismiss or look down on others. For the 
actors, distinction, that is, the tentative to show a distinctive and distin- 
guished behavior, is an important strategy of positioning in the field. 
When actively employing such strategies, agents become actors. Bour- 
dieu’s toolbox of concepts allows for moving between the analyses of the 
structure (the field) and the actor (the habitus). Both shape each other 
and are contingent upon each other. Chapter 1 of this book sets out the 
analytical tools that are borrowed from Bourdieu’s sociology. It specifi- 
cally explains in more detail the notion of fields and habitus and how 
they are constituted by specific capital configurations. 

The book is then further divided into two large parts. First, chapters 
2 to 4 are dedicated to the concept of peacebuilding as a social and pro- 
fessional field, and, hence, analyze its sociology. Chapter 2 discusses the 
world political conditions that have made the emergence of the field pos- 
sible. While the field is self-generating now, after it was first established 
it needed a cluster of external “birth helpers.” The peacebuilding field 
emerged over the past five decades mainly as a field of default activities 
to compensate for the lack of effective peacekeeping. Chapter 2 retraces 
how the UN has been incapable, from the Congo crisis in 1960 until 
today, of effectively pacifying the countries and societies in which it inter- 
vened. The poor results of interventions were due to a large number of 
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factors, most of which were out of control of the UN Secretariat Gen- 
eral. Yet, in order to maintain the UN’s authority in peace matters, and 
despite its near incapacity to effectively stop any fighting, the Secretariat 
General has, with the support of many member states, and in increasing 
cooperation with other international agencies, engaged in many other, 
subsidiary activities, for example, humanitarian assistance. Peacebuild- 
ing has hence emerged as a default space of activity. 

Chapter 3 analyzes how this default space has been filled with real 
people and real activities. It delves into the core of the peacebuilding 
field by providing an analysis of the social profile of people working on 
UN missions and in other organizations associated with peacebuilding. 
The analysis shows a hierarchical, three-tier structure of the peacebuild- 
ing field, each of which represents a particular horizontal career net- 
work. The main distinction between the three tiers derives from the edu- 
cational background and the professional networks of the peacebuilders. 
Overall, peacebuilders represent the social type of what is called in Ger- 
man the Bildungsbirger, that is, the bourgeois or middle-class man (or 
woman) whose main capital is their (distinguished and distinctive) edu- 
cation. National origins do play a role in the access that individuals have 
to professional positions in the peacebuilding field, but do so in ways 
other than is commonly assumed. Whereas social origins and networks 
are of much higher importance in gaining access to positions in the two 
top tiers, nationality and the related lesser educational opportunities in 
the global South, as well as visa restrictions, effectively block mobility 
from the third tier in the peacebuilding field to the upper stages. 

Chapter 4 develops the sociological analysis of the field further by 
focusing particularly on its boundaries. The peacebuilding field overlaps 
with other socio-professional fields such as nongovernmental organiza- 
tion (NGO) or charity work. People move in their careers both into and 
out of the peacebuilding field, and from and to those adjacent fields. 
They do so because they are able to convert their field-specific capital, 
for example, their educational capital, into capital that is valuable in 
other fields. These conversions are, in turn, possible because the peace- 
building field and these other fields follow processes of isomorphism 
and homologation, as I argue in this chapter. Such processes result from 
the overall hierarchy among fields, which is, similar to the internal struc- 
tures of fields, determined by the capacity of actors to dispose of differ- 
ent types of capital in order to impose their “right” view of the world. 
Chapter 4 shows that the peacebuilding field hangs suspended in an 
exchange of ideas and people with other adjacent or overlapping fields 
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such as strategic management consulting or law in the United States, but 
that it does not at all (or only very marginally) relate to fields at the local 
level of peacebuilding. 

Chapters 5 to 7 form the second section of this book, which explores 
the effects that the sociology of peacebuilding has on the way peace- 
builders see themselves, the world, and peace. Bourdieu called the inter- 
nalized and incorporated images of oneself and the social world that go 
along with specific types of capital configurations, and social positions, 
habitus. This complex concept is explained in the prologue of the second 
section. Generally speaking, the habitus can be explained as being the 
subjective structure of a field, that is, the perception and identity of an 
individual with respect to the field in which she or he is situated. As I 
explain in the prologue to this section an individual is perceived to be 
“at the right place” in a social field exactly because she or he meets the 
social expectations of precisely the social position he or she is in. 

Chapter 5 probes further the argument already put forward in the 
preceding chapters that the dominant habitus of the peacebuilding field 
is strikingly similar to the habitus of the well-educated European middle 
classes of the nineteenth century. Peacebuilders not only display similar 
sensibilities, they are also driven by an urge to professionalize their occu- 
pation in order to make peacebuilding a distinctively independent and 
education-based occupation. This resembles in many ways the middle 
classes’ drive for liberal professions in the nineteenth century. 

Chapter 6 scrutinizes the political worldviews that result from the 
peacebuilders’ social positioning. Although they are not heterogenous, 
the political worldviews of peacebuilders remain firmly within the nar- 
row realm of traditional European political thought. They cluster around 
three preoccupations—elite leadership, freedom, and social justice— 
that are discussed with reference to emblematic literatures. These three 
preoccupations provide, both alone and altogether, a complex discourse 
of justification for international intervention in crisis situations. They 
converge in a liberal and cosmopolitan core of values that put tolerance, 
merit, individual liberty, and fairness very high above others. These val- 
ues not only underscore perfectly well the “liberal peace” of peacebuild- 
ing, but also reflect most astutely the Eurocentric middle-class socializa- 
tion of peacebuilders discussed in the first section of the book. 

Finally, chapter 7 examines more deeply the nomos of the field. The 
nomos describes the basic “norm” of the field. Here, norm is not under- 
stood in a reductive sense of ethical instruction for action, but in a more 
fundamental sense, as a principle of inclusion in and exclusion from the 
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field. The nomos translates as the very ethics of the field itself, its ultimate 
and definite moral boundary, which allows for the authority of the actors 
in the field and, at the same time, for the exclusion of all others who do 
not subscribe to the field’s deontology. In the case of peacebuilding, this 
nomos can be described as the “fatalism of saving lives,” that is, the abso- 
lute and absolutely indisputable claim that peacebuilding is about only, 
entirely, and, at least in principle, effectively saving lives. This claim is 
reproduced in a number of nomothetic and dogmatic stories about per- 
sonalities, historical events, and historical lessons, which are presented 
and discussed in this chapter. 

Given that this book is not about a better peace we could build, it 
does not conclude on any policy recommendations. There are certainly 
ways in which attentive readers can draw out practical lessons from my 
analysis, in particular in the ways peacebuilding work is organization- 
ally structured or how education affects peacebuilding. I hope that this 
is done with the same critical intention as I have written this book. Yet 
such policy advice is not the goal of this book. Rather, I would like to 
imagine opening up the debate about the social reproduction of power 
structures in globalization processes and encouraging more questioning 
of neoliberal governance’s concrete economic, social, and political con- 
ditions of possibility. 


CHAPTER 1 


Pierre Bourdieu’s Toolbox 


Fields, Power, Practices, and Habitus in the 
Analysis of Peacebuilding 


aye 


What is peacebuilding? Shouldn’t it be the normal requirement for a 
book on peacebuilding to offer a definition upfront? This certainly is 
the way most books on peacebuilding open, by setting out a definition 
with the words “peacebuilding is . . .”—and from there on the researcher 
proceeds to sort out which activities will count as peacebuilding and who 
peacebuilders are. In a next step, qualitative criteria may be attached 
to the definition of peacebuilding and then interrogated to determine 
whether the peace built is a “good” peace or not. Yet the first challenge 
in analyzing the patterns and modes that dominate peacebuilding is to 
question the validity of our analytical categories. Asking what peace- 
building is produces exactly one of those categories of thought that for- 
mulates a common-sense understanding of reality, but without question- 
ing which authority has privileged this way of thinking over others. For 
determining what peace is and how and by whom it has to be achieved is 
exactly what is at stake in the field of peacebuilding. 

Definitions are never neutral, nor are they always benign. They 
reflect a certain subject position and perspective on the matter to be 
investigated. It is always necessary to clarify who is advocating which 
definition, and for what reasons. In this book, peacebuilding is initially 
understood in a wide and vague sense as any activity that is undertaken 
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by globally acting individuals or organizations in order to establish what 
they think peace is in a region that they have defined as being at war. The 
dichotomy between peace and war is at the core of this definition, which 
leaves it entirely to empirical analysis to determine who says what peace 
is and what war is. The book is, indeed, an exploration of the “who?” in 
this definition, and the research rationale is that the definition of peace 
results from knowing and understanding who is speaking, and on which 
grounds these persons have gained the authority to speak and to define 
peacebuilding. 

These actors interact in a social field. The definition of peace, war, 
and peacebuilding is what is at stake in this field, along with what makes 
these different actors interact in the attempt to gain or assert their 
authority. The concept of “field” is one of the “thinking tools” borrowed 
from Pierre Bourdieu’s analytical toolbox.” Bourdieu did not intend to 
build a fully fledged sociological theory, and he refused all throughout 
his voluminous work to unify and streamline his concepts into a consis- 
tent theory of society.” This refusal was grounded in an epistemology that 
rejected the fixing of meaning of our categories of thought. Bourdieu 
took the very fundamental stance on all sociology (and all sciences for 
this matter) that such fixing of meaning signifies an uncritical acknowl- 
edgment of the power structures that produce this meaning in the first 
place.’ It is therefore inadequate to treat Bourdieu’s concept of “field” 
and its relatives, “capital” and “habitus,” as if they are part of a total the- 
ory of society. They are not; they are merely tools that allow analysis of 
exactly those power structures that produce meaning in a given space of 
social interaction.’ They are what allow the social analysis (and the analy- 
sis of power) to be undertaken, and must not be confused with the faits 
accomplis of the analytical findings or social facts that are investigated. 

Hence, it makes little sense to dissociate the dispute over the defini- 
tion of peacebuilding from the question of who and what kind of activity 
belongs to the field. Consequently, it is in no way surprising that attempts 
to count definitions of peacebuilding, or even to nail one down as being 
the right one, have concluded that there are as many and as differing 
understandings as there are actors in the field.® An actor, international 
organization or other, identifies itself with the field and seeks distinc- 
tion from other actors if it classifies its own activities or that of others as 
“peacebuilding” or as “humanitarian,” or as something completely dif- 
ferent. Who belongs to the field and who does not, and what kind of 
activity is considered right and good in the field and what is not, are 
questions that are constantly disputed, in flux, and malleable.’ If we talk 
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of social fields, we are therefore talking of actors who relate to each oth- 
er in a competitive manner and dispute the essential question of what 
they are doing and what authority can determine if these are the right 
things to do. P Fields are established by the weaving of webs of direct and 
indirect relations between actors in the field, and by their competitive 
and distinguishing practices; these relational webs form a microcosmos 
in the larger universe of society.’ 

Social actors are embedded in many and multiple relations and, 
hence, in many and multiple fields. Relations are, in principle, unbound- 
ed, and it is therefore the observer’s decision that relations should be 
regarded in their entirety as fields to be investigated. It is the observer 
who takes up a certain viewpoint on the field and subsequently devel- 
ops a specific perspective on it; Bourdieu speaks of a peephole through 
which the observer looks upon the field." Yet the viewpoint is not chosen 
arbitrarily. The observer moves back and forth between the empirical 
observations of the field and her research questions and interests; by 
and large research consists precisely in mapping out the contours of the 
field. The viewpoint thus results from a reflective process of empirical 
research and theoretical questioning over the essence of the field under 
investigation. As mentioned above, the essence of the field is the debate 
specific to this field and which distinguishes it from others; it is what is at 
stake in this field only, and not in others E To put it simply, one knows 
that a field is a field when one sees it; and those who are in the field 
recognize it as such and have very clear ideas of who belongs in the field 
and who shouldn’t. In order to know what a field is the observer needs 
to consider the discursive claims that actors make about the field and 
the practices with which they reproduce the conditions of existence for 
such claims. 

By using a field theoretical approach, this research departs in many 
respects from the commonly used frameworks for the analysis of peace- 
building. As a matter of world politics, most research on peacebuilding 
is framed within the theoretical debates in the discipline of international 
relations (IR), and draws mainly on political science models of analy- 
sis with their particular focus on institutions and organizational struc- 
tures.'? Field theory, however, is a sociological theory that privileges the 
exploration of social relations over the analysis of legal institutions, and 
focuses on social actors (as broadly understood) rather than on institu- 
tional actors. 

There are many good reasons to espouse social theory in the study of 
world political phenomena. Conventional international relations theory 
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is largely insufficient when it comes to analyzing global social phenom- 
ena such as transnational social movements, globally and glocally acting 
nongovernmental organizations, various manifestations of globalized 
civil society or complex social transformative policies such as develop- 
ment aid, or, precisely, peacebuilding.” On the other hand, adjacent 
disciplines like sociology, geography, political science, or economics 
often remain within the tight limits of their respective methodological 
nationalism and struggle to integrate transnational, international, and 
global perspectives. Hence, although there has been an increasing body 
of sociological approaches in the analysis of world politics, many areas 
still are open to exploration. Peacebuilding is certainly one of them. 
Peacebuilding is all at once a stately diplomatic affair, a constantly 
widening policy field of international organizations, and a normative dis- 
course that motivates nongovernmental and transnational social forces 
to project their activities, norms, and ideas about how the world should 
be organized on a global and a local level. Each of these aspects could 
(maybe) be analyzed and explained by realism, institutionalism, and 
mainstream constructivism, respectively, but every single mainstream IR 
theory would struggle to cover all aspects. Importantly, the existing real- 
ist, institutionalist, and constructivist paradigms are sufficiently mutually 
exclusionary and contradictory that it would be impossible to establish 
a coherent analytical framework to grasp peacebuilding’s internal logic 
and dynamics. This is particularly obvious when it comes to the puzzling 
question of why peacebuilding continues in quite the same manner 
since its inception even though the failure to build peace is rather obvi- 
ous in many cases where peacebuilding is met with, sometimes violent, 
resistance. Neither mainstream school of international theorizing is able 
to address the process of inclusion and exclusion that is in the making 
when peacebuilding missions are deployed in postconflict settings." 


Fields 


The holistic perspective of field theory allows peacebuilding to be cap- 
tured to a much larger extent than traditional IR theories do. At its ori- 
gins in the social theories of Max Weber, Emile Durkheim, and other 
founders of sociology, field theory was developed mainly to comprehend 
the synchronic movement of social differentiation and integration.” As 
Bernard Lahire points out, “fields have a history and only have meaning 
in the framework of differentiated societies.”!° Such differentiation con- 
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cerns mainly the increasing division of labor in modern societies. Con- 
temporary globalization processes can certainly be understood as accel- 
erated processes of global divisions of labor. Historically, the division of 
labor in the wake of the capitalist and industrial expansion has created 
new professions, and with this new socio-professional fields. At the same 
time, the reorganization of political communities in nation-states has led 
to an increased fragmentation and specialization of governing tasks with 
ever more differentiated bureaucracies, ministries, and specialized agen- 
cies. Similar processes can be observed on the international level and 
have been analyzed with the framework of field theory.” Peacebuilding 
combines processes of professional and bureaucratic as well as political 
differentiation and specialization. Such processes are exactly the topic 
of this book, for the emergence of peacebuilding as a socio-professional 
and political field is the result of such differentiations. 

Bourdieu has developed and specified field theory into a broad 
framework of analysis that allows dissection of the specific rationales of 
inclusion and exclusion of such various fields as the literary field, the 
high bureaucracies, or academia. Rationales of inclusion and exclusion 
reflect patterns of power and domination that are specific to the field 
and its stakes. Power relations are woven through the direct and indirect 
interaction of actors in the field who are positioned at varying distances 
and positions to each other. Those differences in social positions result 
from the actors’ capabilities to reproduce the resources that give them 
access to the field and to specific positions in the field. Bourdieu calls 
these resources “capital.” 

The concept of capital captures the temporal and versatile aspects 
of these resources: they might have been produced in the past; they can 
be exchanged and inherited, stored in the present and invested in the 
future. Bourdieu distinguishes four basic forms of capital; however, these 
four forms can be conjugated in infinitely diversified and differentiated 
sub- or alternative forms, as capital is often specific to the field in which 
it is employed. In its basic forms, one can identify economic (financial), 
cultural, social, and symbolic capital. 

In Bourdieu’s understanding of fields, capital forms are field-specific 
forms of power. Power is therefore not a resource per se (and it is cer- 
tainly not a “thing”); any form of capital needs foremost to be recognized 
as important, crucial, valuable, and influential in the field. For instance, 
academic educational capital is important in the educational field and 
in fields that draw on it, for example, the field of liberal professions, yet 
it is rather irrelevant in the field of sports such as boxing. Or, to take 
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examples from Bourdieu’s own research, economic and financial capital 
is important in the field of the modern labor market (or any capitalist 
market field), but it was irrelevant in the field of Kabyle village societ- 
ies in 1950s Algeria." The temporal and functionally versatile notion of 
capital allows, furthermore, accounting for a large range of manifesta- 
tions of capital—educational capital, for instance, is not only expressed 
in the knowledge a person might have gained in his or her studies, but 
also, and importantly, in material proof such as certificates, doctorates, 
and books. Indeed, the imperative of defining fields in terms of their 
own self-ascribed logics forces the observer to identify in each case what 
specific kind of capital is important in the observed field. Hence, all 
fields can be identified as such because they are internally structured 
by a specific configuration of forms of capital that determine the social 
hierarchy of the field. The power relations that situate actors in a hier- 
archical order in a field are expressed through this grammar of field- 
specific capital configurations. 

By extending the concept of capital beyond the category of money, 
Bourdieu seeks furthermore to emphasize the hegemony that modern 
utilitarian economic reasoning exercises over the social sciences.'? Social 
action can be reduced neither to the gain-maximizing rational actor 
model nor to ideas of utilitarian egoism—both of which Bourdieu labels 
as being on the lowest level of sociological reflection.” That said, the 
notion of interest needs to keep its explanatory value, as actors do act in 
their own interests; yet their interests are much wider, more profound, 
and more differentiated than simply getting one’s own. More important, 
the actors’ interests cannot be gauged without taking into consideration 
the field they are in. Rational choice theory’s assumption of immutable, 
fixed preferences, which have a value of their own, is a fiction. Value 
is ascribed by the actors themselves and by the “economy” of the field. 
Resources and preferences for action are only “capital” if they are con- 
sidered valuable. Hence, by widening the notion of capital, Bourdieu 
takes into account the significant variations of the kind of resources 
actors put to work in order to gain, maintain, or defend specific subject 
positions within a field. 

The concept of field reflects, in part, a structuralist understanding of 
interaction, but it is different from the understanding that is dominant 
in international relations realist theory and its variations. The notion of 
capital is both wider and more differentiated than the notion of capabili- 
ties, as is the Bourdieusian notion of interest. Structural realism certainly 
assumes that actors position themselves with respect to the actions of 
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others 7 Recent reworkings of this basic premise, and the introduction 


of social constructivist elements like that of “security communities,”” 


293, 


“communities of practice,”” or “democratic peace,”™ have furthermore 
tried to explain patterns of distinction and closeness of state behavior 
over time; yet none of these explanations has abandoned the ontology 
of states behaving as rational actors in search of exogenously defined 
national interests (such as preservation of territorial integrity and terri- 
torial and judicial sovereignty). Neither have they, for that matter, aban- 
doned statist ontology as such. 

The question why peacebuilding continues can hardly be answered 
through such narrowly defined analyses of self-interest. Certainly, much 
of the persistence of the field is due to hierarchical diplomatic games 
played among the UN member states, and most notably among the five 
permanent members of the Security Council (as will be explored in 
detail in chapter 2). However, as a result of the diplomatic bickering 
the UN has carved out a specific role for its organization and, over time, 
as peacebuilding has become a “growth industry,” as former Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali stated, numerous other intergovernmen- 
tal and nongovernmental organizations have entered the field. 

In this process, peacebuilding has also gained traction of its own, with 
a large range of nonstate actors involved. Furthermore, even if such state 
haggling over authority in the international realm can explain where 
UN missions are deployed and where they are not, this still does not tell 
anything about the specific forms and appearance of peacebuilding, for 
example, its excessive focus on human rights and transitional justice (as 
discussed in chapter 7). 

Such lacunae in classical IR theory are the direct result of its nar- 
row ontology of state behavior, which assumes that states act rationally 
in a utilitarian sense. In classical IR theory the state is taken for granted, 
while a critical analysis of world politics requires the scholar to precisely 
question this “natural” authority of the state to decree values and politics. 
Far from being “natural,” this authority stems from the state’s monopo- 
lization of not only violence capital but of all other forms of capital, too. 
Most important, the state’s monopolization of cultural and symbolic 
capital has, historically and currently, profoundly shaped the categories 
within which we think of the state. Bourdieu’s critical stance goes fur- 
ther than Alexander Wendt’s argument that “anarchy [and by extension, 


sovereignty] is what states make out of it.”?° 


Wendt argues that concepts 
like anarchy or sovereignty are reproduced in the notions and rules that 


order interstate diplomacy. Yet he does not provide any explanation for 
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the specific forms of these rules, nor who generated them, or why and 
how they have been generated in the first place. Authority in and of a 
political community could have been, and historically has been, asserted 
in other ways than the currently dominant model of state sovereignty, 
just as the interaction among political communities could have been, 
and has been, modeled in quite different ways to the world’s current 
model of interstate diplomacy.” In the same vein, the question remains 
unanswerable as to which changes have been initiated by the increasing 
and diversified transnational flows and spaces in the most recent global- 
ization processes, of which peacebuilding is also part. 

Liberal institutionalist IR theory and its avatar of constructivism 
have proposed more refined models of how ideas, norms, and dis- 
courses spread—among others, that of human rights, which informs 
peacebuilding—yet these approaches are commonly flawed in their inca- 
pacity to formulate the relationship between power and ideas. In much 
of liberal institutionalist and constructivist theories norms and ideas 
spread because they are persuasive per se.” Or, if they are not inherently 
“right,” they are adopted because they are part and parcel of institution- 
alization processes that make actors gain other “right” things. Rather 
than being imposed by a logic of consequences that presupposes threat 
and, eventually, force, the norms, rules, and ideas generate and draw on 
a so-called logic of appropriateness.” In liberal institutionalism, much 
of this reasoning is still cast in assumptions of rationalist utilitarianism, 
that is, expressed in the language of economics, where the costs of defec- 
tion are higher than the costs of participation.*! The theoretical debate 
between the logic of consequences and the logic of appropriateness is 
over the question of whether such costs are material costs, as realists or 
some institutionalists would argue, or whether they entail intangible val- 
ues such as reputation or even identity. 

In both cases, the rationalizing of actors’ behavior as a form of util- 
itarian maximization of (reputational or material) benefits reduces 
both culture and power to simple and unidimensional variables. Pow- 
er lies either with the idea or with the actor.” Both are properties of 
the actor rather than properties of social relations. Such types of con- 
structivist or institutionalist analyses therefore risk overlooking how 
malleable both are, and how they are produced and reproduced both 
in infinitely miniscule practices and through huge encompassing 
contexts. They do not engage with the counterfactual understanding 
that for any policy promoted there could have been an alternative, 
because they assume that any policy decision must have an inherent 
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property—either it is a “good” idea or that it is the least costly—which 
makes it the best choice for the decision maker. Neither does the 
question come up what “good” actually could or should mean; nor is 
the question investigated on which grounds the decision makers have 
the authority (or not) to make those particular policies rather than 
others. In the case of peacebuilding, this means that the claim is not 
disputed that peacebuilding is inherently “good”; consequently, this 
analysis equally neglects the question of what lays at the foundation 
of these claims. 


Power 


A burgeoning literature has, in the past two decades, critically examined 
this classical IR theory understanding power as a property. Mainly draw- 
ing on Foucault’s work, these analyses have shifted the focus from power 
as a property (of norms or of actors) to power as discourses. This not 
only changes the conception of actors, but also of the norms and ideas 
and how they (or culture more generally) interact with power. Discursive 
power is understood as generative power that allows for certain actions 
to take place.** Such an analysis focuses on the effect discourses have on 
those actors at the receiving end, as well as on those who expound them. 
Discourses fabricate meaning and give sense to actions and practices; 
they do not have power per se, but power flows through them because 
discourses have effects.” Foucault’s understanding of power is very simi- 
lar to Bourdieu’s inasmuch as both reject the essentialization of power 
that characterizes those social analyses that see power as a property of 
actors or institutions.” From that perspective, culture—ideas, norms, 
values, discourses, narratives, and so forth—are forms of power, and any 
critique of power needs to pierce and deconstruct its aura of normalcy 
and common sense. 

Yet Bourdieu’s approach of dismantling power’s appearance of being 
“normal” is again different from Foucault’s.” Foucault’s main interest 
is that of an archeologist who seeks to excavate the different layers of 
meaning and show their contingency by resituating them in their his- 
torical context and transformed meanings.” Although Bourdieu is, in 
principle, sympathetic to the critical exercise of such genealogies, he 
argues that this is not enough to grasp the effects and workings of power. 
Genealogy, or critical discourse analysis, reveals the arbitrariness and 
contingency of meaning and, hence, undermines the myth of univer- 
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sality. However, analyzing what is said is not yet analyzing who is saying 
what. Bourdieu argues that powerful discourses, that is, such discourses 
that matter, are not only expressed in words and ideas, but are enacted. 
Some actors have more authority than others to speak; consequently, the 
power of discourses differs depending on who is speaking. Structures of 
domination and authority reflect social hierarchies, and these, in turn, 
shape what can be said, and what is said, by whom. They also reflect the 
relational positions of the speakers. 

Furthermore, discourses cannot be dissociated from their practical 
contexts. Discourses become relevant and sense-generating because they 
are recognized as such in those contexts they are speaking to. The mean- 
ing of a discourse is hence not only constructed by its content—rather, 
it is the authority of the speaker that counts; this, in turn, is contingent 
on the structure of the field, which is formed by the different capital 
configurations with respect to what is at stake in the field.” 

Bourdieu draws on Erving Goffman’s concepts of performance and 
staging to express that power needs to be presented to an audience as 
such and that the audience needs to be able to read the performance 
appropriately.“ Power that is not understood as such by the audience is 
not power. Performances contain both discourses and practices. They 
draw, furthermore, on existing knowledge and understanding, which 
the audience also incorporates in ideas and discourses as well as in prac- 
tices and behavior. A connoisseur recognizes the value of a performance 
exactly because she has practical and ideal knowledge and, hence, nor- 
mative ideas of the matter at stake. The meaning of a discourse is hence 
not only constructed by its content; rather, it is the authority of the 
speaker that counts; this, in turn, is contingent on the structure of the 
field, which is formed by the different capital configurations with respect 
to what is at stake in the field.’ 

This explains Bourdieu’s proposal to conceive of discursive power as 
its own form of capital—namely what he calls “symbolic capital,” whose 
power has an effect on people, practices, institutions, and culture (again 
always to be understood in its vague, overarching sense). As these 
effects shape livelihoods, bodies, and minds, Bourdieu calls the power of 
symbolic capital “symbolic violence.” * Social positions are recognizable 
in the way people speak, move their bodies, express their bodies, dress, 
walk—in short, how they perform and behave. Practices—how things are 
done—are therefore an essential object of observation if one wants to 
capture capital configurations in social fields. 
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Practices 


So-called practice theory has become a new buzzword of critical IR 
theory and, together with a growing interest in ethnographic methods, 
has also been applied to the analysis of peacebuilding, for instance in 
Séverine Autesserre’s book Peaceland.“ In Bourdieu’s work “practice” is 
one analytical category alongside all others and takes up its full sense 
only when considered together with the concepts of “capital,” “field,” 
“habitus,” and “distinction” and serves as tool of analyzing power struc- 
tures. Most of contemporary research in international relations that 
prides itself on being inspired by Bourdieu’s “practice theory” ignores 
most of his other concepts and the way they need to be thought and 
used together to make sense of the social world. Emanuel Adler and 
Vincent Pouliot, for instance, define “practice” as “socially meaningful 
patterns of action . . . performed competently.”* Such a definition turns 
Bourdieu’s research program on its head (and would do the same for 
this book). By integrating the adjective “competent” into the definition 
of practice, the authors skip over the crucial question of what makes cer- 
tain practices appear competent and others not. Practices are indicative 
of social structures of power because it is through the economic, social, 
political, and cultural structures that competence is socially gained and 
recognized. If such conditions of possibility are not analyzed, practices 
remain simply a more or less noticeable phenomenon but do not tell an 
awful lot about power.*® 

The particularity of Bourdieu’s theory of practice was exactly to go 
beyond this phenomenological use of the concept, hence transgressing 
the basic sense given to the term in common language. In a very basic 
sense “practice” is everything an observed actor does whether he or she 
is playing piano and doing so for exactly twenty minutes every Friday, or 
seating country representatives in international conferences in French 
alphabetical order. But in a sociological sense, and most particularly in 
Bourdieu’s sociology, practice means more, for it refers to what an actor 
is doing to other actors and, hence, the social sense of such actions.” 

Practices are the enactment and the realization of the actors’ capi- 
tal configurations in a given social field. Practices are what actors do to 
affirm their position with respect to others. Practices are therefore nei- 
ther entirely freely decided actions as imagined in philosophies of indi- 
vidual free will, nor are they mechanistic responses to exogenous incen- 
tives or constraints as, for instance, Parsonian functionalism assumes." 
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Practices are actions that people can do within the limits of the capital 
they have, their dispositions, their position in the social space, and the 
constraints imposed by the “other,” for their recognition and acknowl- 
edgment is essential for any practice to have a social sense at all. 

In the French original, Bourdieu commonly speaks of “agents” rather 
than actors in order to indicate that individuals, groups, or institutions 
are embodied social structures (in this book, however, I will follow the 
more habitual “actors”). Bourdieu calls this interplay between the actors’ 
interiorization and embodiment of social structures the habitus (more 
on this later). Looking solely at practices as manifestations of a “real” 
world disregards this relational web in which actors are embedded and 
this interiorization of social positions. 

Autesserre’s book Peaceland is a case in point. Having spent several 
years of participant observation, and drawing on hundreds of hours 
of interviews, Autesserre paints a highly detailed and rich picture of 
the everyday lives of peacebuilders. Her approach stands in the tra- 
dition of the anthropology of development, which seeks to produce 
applied and applicable anthropological research about the “facts of 
development.”” This research documents, often in much detail, the 
daily routines of aid workers to expose not only their knowledge but 
also “the sociality of aid professionals: well knit, class closed, and cul- 
turally enclaved in capital cities; globally connected and permanent; 
but locally isolated and transient.”°! 

Autesserre’s focus is deliberately “micro” in order to capture every lit- 
tle way of doing things in the hope that these may reveal ways to improve 
and adjust peacebuilding to make it more effective.” Despite its rich- 
ness, the ethnographic approach reduces the notion of practice to daily 
routines and seeks to find their social sense in the reality of these prac- 
tices themselves. 

To stay within the realm of this study, one has to note for instance that 
driving a SUV or writing an English e-mail are not, sui generis, unjust 
actions. Their effect of excluding and discriminating against others— 
the local population, in most occurrences—is relational and situational. 
These acts are unjust only because the beneficiaries of aid do not drive 
SUVs or have computers to write English e-mails on. Practices are mani- 
festations of social structures; they are the enactments of what people 
can do given their social position, the resources (“capital”) to act they 
have at their disposition, and the goals they want to achieve. 

As this example shows, observing practices alone does not allow the 
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production of knowledge about power and inequality structures in world 
politics, despite claims to the contrary.” The focus on the microcosmos 
of aid communities does document how particular types of knowledge 
are dominant and how they are embedded in structures of unfairness 
and injustice. However, research needs to dig deeper and more wide- 
ly over time and space to understand what kind of specific knowledge 
this precisely is, where it comes from, and why this and not any other 
has become dominant in peacebuilding circles. Types of knowledge or 
practices do not become dominant because of their intrinsic value but 
because they emerge as socially recognized forms of worldviews and 
behaviors; and commonly this happens through a complex struggle 
in which dissenting and alternative knowledge forms or practices have 
been socially deconstructed and discarded. 

The most important argument, hence, against such reduced under- 
standings of “practice” is that simply noting that an actor does something 
like this or like that does not tell us how this practice has come into 
being and why it is perpetuated. This latter point remains particularly 
striking if certain practices are met with resistance, protest, or even vio- 
lence, or if the practitioners themselves do not want to produce inequal- 
ity and injustice, as it is often the case in development aid, humanitarian 
assistance, and peacebuilding. Hence, Autesserre (and others like Lisa 
Smirl, Béatrice Pouligny, David Chandler, Ole Jacob Sending, and many 
more”) recount how often and regularly peacebuilders develop deni- 
grating attitudes toward local populations, including local staff, and that 
these attitudes provoke often violent reactions from the local popula- 
tions, hence creating vicious circles of animosity. She also reports that 
many peacebuilders and many “locals” she talked to were conscious of 
the negativity of such vicious circles.” Thus, what remains puzzling is 
why such behavior is not changed. 


Habitus 


The particular force of social fields is to keep all actors inside the field 
through their interiorization of the “rules of the game.” This interioriza- 
tion, the dispositions that make actors act in a manner that is appropri- 
ate to their position in the field and to the field itself, is called habitus. 
Hence, the reason why peacebuilders do not change their behavior is 
simply that practices, habits, and behavior do not change easily once 
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they are normalized as habitus. It is the social function of the habitus 
to provide a stability of behavior that allows the entire field to act in a 
concerted and mutually understanding manner, according to Bourdieu: 


A field can only work if there are sufficient individuals who are pre- 
disposed to act as sensible actors in the field, who will employ their 
money, their time, sometimes their honor or their lives, to keep the 
game going, only for the little gain they might reap and that might 
appear, from a different perspective, as illusionary. .. . The motivation 
for action is not rooted in the material or symbolic utility of action as 
the mechanistic view says. The motivation for action is rooted in the 
connection between habitus and field, of the kind that the habitus 
determines all that it is determined Dn 


Capital configurations bring about specific behaviors (or specific 
behaviors bring about specific capital configurations). They shape an 
actor’s habitus. Capital links conceptually the structure of a field to the 
habitus. The habitus is a “structuring structure” inasmuch as it expresses, 
on the one hand, actors’ ways of thinking and behaving as the result of 
their position in larger social structures, and, on the other hand, actors’ 
reproduction of these structures in the ways they behave, act, and think. 
The habitus concept allows arguing that not only is the world a “world of 
our making” (to take up the title of an IR constructivist classic), but that 
we are of the world’s making. 

The concept of habitus, however, is based on the assumption of a 
sociological circularity but not on an assumption of logical circularity. 
Habitus and field evolve over time and their reproductive dynamics are 
spread over a large variety of actors whose respective positions allow for 
ever more and new conjunctures. In his elaboration of the concept in his 
afterword to Erwin Panofsky’s Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism, Bour- 
dieu specifies that the notion of a commonly shared culture that under 
lies the concept of “habitus” does not assume the unity and homogeneity 
of culture. On the contrary, culture must be understood as an infinity of 
variations over socially constructed and interiorized schemes.” 

A habitus is the “modus operandi” of culture, that is, it is the foun- 
dational principle by which cultural expressions, whether in language 
(including literature and poetry), discourse, practices, or material forms 
(e.g., architecture), are generated. The habitus is a general disposition, 
which may have an infinite number of phenomenal expressions.” In 
fact, it necessarily will have many different forms of social realization 
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as every actor’s social position is a different one in the field, and these 
distinctions play out in an endless row of social interactions. Bourdieu 
defines the habitus as an actor’s and society’s “embodied history”; it 
is, hence, as infinitely variable as the ways individuals move within their 
numerous fields and social contexts. 

Bourdieu’s concept of habitus is not as rigid as most concepts of iden- 
tity (in fact, he never uses the concept of identity); he noticeably avoids 
referring to psychological or psychosocial vocabulary when talking about 
habitus. The habitus must not to be confounded with the person itself; 
rather, it might be perceived as a capacity of the agent to act and react in 
a given situation in an appropriate way. In this sense, the habitus should 
be compared to a language, which on the one hand follows socially con- 
stituted rules and meanings yet on the other hand can be individually 
and creatively crafted to fit given social situations (or no) Hl The habi- 
tus describes ways of behavior as they are socially constituted and have 
become the expected and appropriate behavior in any given field or 
social situation. And this can also apply to situations that are new or radi- 
cally different from former experiences—the capacity of any one agent 
to react and navigate (or not) shocks or situations, which are entirely 
new, is part of the person’s habitus. 

Hence, some people are better placed than others to defend, main- 
tain, or advance their social positions in certain fields or changing envi- 
ronments. Importantly, some people are better placed to communicate 
their capacity to deal with new situations in a way that others in the same 
field would expect them to do. Actors in the same field, and more gen- 
erally in the same culture, share the same habitus even if they express 
themselves very differently, and, as it might be, in a contradictory man- 
ner. As a habitus must be understood as modus operandi, it generates 
across a field similar, and because of this similarity, recognizable, and 
acknowledgeable discourses and practices. This does not preclude con- 
flict, dissent, and protest, but such will happen within the limits of the 
“rules of the game.” 

The concept of habitus also must not be confounded with the con- 
cept of “social roles.” Roles are defined by the functional requirements 
of the social system they are attributed to and are in need of “filling.” 
The concept of habitus describes, on the other hand, the actor’s manner 
of molding and morphing themselves into the social and cultural fabric 
of their environment. The habitus is the product of particular social- 
ization and education processes. Acting according to a habitus is rarely 
a conscious behavior, even though it does reflect subjective strategies 
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of maintaining specific social positions. As such the concept of habitus 
is an answer to the conundrum of all sociological analysis, namely how 
to understand the objectively recognizable reproduction of social struc- 
tures without the subjective intention of individuals to do so. The con- 
cepts of habitus and field elude the ontological problems of functionalist 
or other structuralist and deterministic accounts of behavior. Bourdieu, 
hence, proposes a solution to the agency-structure problem that has 
puzzled the social sciences. Both concepts, field and habitus, are, at the 
same time, structured and structuring, plastic in the light of the actions 
taking place and malleable according to the way the agents in the field 
are disposed to interact. They must not be understood as substitutes for 
“agency” or “structure,” respectively. Fields do not exist without being 
constituted through the acts and interplay of the agents, their discourses 
and practices; habitus doesn’t exist without being embedded in a field 
and arising out of its expectations and formations. One is, at once, the 
history, the context, and the condition of possibility of the other.” 


The Empirics—fielding Methods of Field Theory 


This constant mutual ontological conditioning of field and habitus is 
expressed in the dialogues and struggles over the practical, institutional, 
organizational, discursive, and normative forms that the field and habi- 
tus should take. These commonly concern the questions of the right 
thing to do, to say, or the right manner to do or say. Yet these struggles 
and dialogues are rarely intentional and conscious strategic interactions. 
Rather, they have to be seen as naturalized, social, and relational pro- 
cesses of tuning into each other within the realms of a social field. 

In the case of peacebuilding, for instance, this struggle takes place 
over the overtly political debate on intervention, peace, justice, and 
so forth, and, at the same time, in the organizational struggles over 
careers, appointments, mandates, financial and human resources, and 
so on. The encounter of habitus and field materializes, for instance, in 
recruitment processes where the applicant’s habitus meets the field’s 
expectations or not. In this interplay, field and habitus accord them- 
selves almost naturally. Only such people who share the habitus of the 
field will consider entering the field and will be considered to have 
some legitimacy to do so; only such webs of social interaction that are 
successfully selective in constructing their membership can constitute 
themselves as distinct fields. 
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When investigating fields and habitus, it is therefore necessary to 
identify these conjunctures and their conditions of possibility, that is, 
those capital configurations that are specific to the field and which the 
agents seek to reproduce for themselves and to control for others. The 
key to understanding fields and habitus lies therefore in understanding 
the genesis of those capital configurations, and how they practically and 
discursively play out. 


CONSTRUCTING THE RESEARCH OBJECT 


It is important to understand that both “field” and “habitus” are 
schemes of social order, sense, and behavior that only appear because 
the researcher’s analysis makes them emerge. They do not exist as hard 
facts, and actors are rarely aware of the structuring and ordering effects 
of their behavior. Whatever we do, we rarely act with the explicit inten- 
tion of reproducing a social system. A prima facie analysis that takes the 
actors’ own justifications for action at face value can hardly reveal the 
underlying dynamics and schemes. Every analysis of a social reality is 
necessarily based on assumptions and interpretations of what this reality 
should be. 

The difficulty in accounting for the construction of the research 
object does not lie, therefore, in the analysis per se but in the critical 
reflection of the construction process. The research object is, indeed, 
an object in the grammatical sense of the term: it exists only because the 
observer’s observation acts upon it, and the research objects’ status is 
determined by the relation between observer and observandum. Hence, 
“fields” and “habitus” exist because the observer has constructed them 
as analytical objects. 

Yet this construction process is not arbitrary or illusionary. Social facts 
are facts after all. People do talk, act, think, behave; socially constructed 
norms, ideas, and practices do shape bodies and minds. The constella- 
tions in which social actors find themselves positioned with respect to 
each other, and the resources they dispose of, have real effects on their 
lives and the lives of others. And many of these constellations are materi- 
alized and can, in fact, be measured, noted, documented, and captured 
through various data collection methods. 

The difficulty lies, however, in the construction process itself. On the 
one hand, the categories, concepts, and notions, with which the analyti- 
cal model is created, are already socially constructed and prestructure 
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the research object in certain ways. On the other hand, research objects 
themselves are not without agency and will—especially in situations in 
which they can influence the observers, for instance, interviews—try to 
manipulate the data they reveal. Social sciences need to take into account 
both the social construction of the social world and of its observation. 
This happens mainly in two processes: on the one hand, fields need to 
be reconstructed as contexts that produce their own meaning for the 
actors involved; on the other hand, discourses and practices have to be 
understood exactly in such contexts and with respect to the historicity 
of the social field in which they are embedded. Keeping in mind the 
relational and processual, that is, the historical character of fields and 
habitus, such an analysis is not circular. Rather, such an analysis enters 
into dialogue with the history, practices, and texts that make up the field 
and habitus. 

The history of fields can be reconstructed by critically using data that 
reflect the materialization of capital such as income, professional status, 
educational achievements, parents’ occupation, and so forth, but also 
more fundamentally through age, gender, and so on. However, such an 
analysis always has to take into account the social construction of these 
categories themselves, that is, a reflective understanding that any catego- 
rization reflects symbolic struggles in the field. 

For instance, in the case of peacebuilding, the creation of a job 
description and position such as an under-secretary general for peace- 
keeping tells at least as much about the need to affirm the authority of 
the United Nations Secretariat General in peacekeeping as it tells about 
the increased importance of peacekeeping in world politics. Attached to 
such positions are explicitly and implicitly formulated expectations of 
the officeholder’s education, background, ideas, and ways of speaking 
and presenting herself that again reflect the history of the field as well as 
of the habitus displayed in the field. 

Using sociological categories for the analysis of fields therefore 
requires a reflective and genealogical approach to the categories used for 
the construction of data categories, echoing the structuring structures of 
the field. In the peacebuilding field, the following chapters will reveal, 
for instance, an important divide between those who have gained their 
university degree and professional training in a high-income country, 
and within those countries at some universities in particular, and those 
who have received their professional training in a middle- or low-income 
country. There is also a further gap to be observed between the family- 
inherited economic capital between those peacebuilders who originated 
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from a former colony, or what is now often called the global South, and 
those who originated from a high-income Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) country. Both gaps would be 
accepted without further reflection if the dominance of European and 
North American elite universities were not questioned. If, however, this 
finding is set against an awareness of just how much the dominant posi- 
tion of elite universities are constructed through the internal rules of 
the academic and educational field, it becomes clear that any person 
born and residing in the global South will need much more economic 
capital to allow them to study in the global North. Education in English, 
a secondary school education of a quality that allows university entrance 
in the North, the economic capacity to sustain visa applications® and 
allow for oversea studies, and so forth, all come at a very high price in 
the global South, and hence they are only accessible to a small minor- 
ity of citizens. Data on the educational background of peacebuilders 
show, therefore, not only the conditions of possibility of their individual 
careers and lifestyles; they also reflect the global structuring of the edu- 
cational field with its patterns of socioeconomic dominance among and 
within countries. 

Sociological data hence allow the mapping of actors’ capital configu- 
rations and situating the actors within fields. Analyzing the respective 
importance of various capital types furthermore provides indications 
as to what is at stake in the field and how symbolic capital is created. 
Yet the sociological data about peacebuilders is extremely difficult to 
come by. In the national contexts of most sociological research, sam- 
ples can be relatively easily drawn from population data provided by 
national statistical agencies. Some high-income countries like Germany 
or the United Kingdom have additionally developed high-quality data in 
recent decades on the socioeconomic living conditions of their popula- 
tions that allow refinements to the national statistics in categories such as 
household income and expenses.™ These datasets also include a range 
of survey questions on attitudes and political behavior. 

Internationally, however, such data do not exist, and particularly not 
for the purpose of studying the field of peacebuilding. As noted above, 
the field of peacebuilding contains an indeterminate and unbounded 
population, contrary to national populations, where each birth and 
death of a citizen and everything in between these two life events is statis- 
tically reported. Cross-national comparisons of datasets cannot provide 
the scope or quality of data required, either, as statistical reliability varies 
enormously among countries, undermining the reliability of the data. 
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Importantly, however, cross-national data gathering would not allow 
delimiting the transnational population of the peacebuilding field. A fur- 
ther difficulty facing the peacebuilding field is that it is not only unclear 
which organizations and activities belong to the field and which do not, 
but that peacebuilders also move in and out of the field, as we will see in 
chapter 4. Even if it were epistemologically unproblematic to establish 
a stochastic sample, it would be impossible in the case of peacebuilders 
because the size and structure of the base population is simply unknown. 
This has up to now seriously impeded social analyses of peacebuilding in 
particular, and of the world of transnational governance more generally. 


THE RESEARCH PROCESS 


A reflective approach to research refutes the assumption that there 
is some kind of ready-made data out there that we only need to piece 
together properly. With such an approach, the identification and finding 
of data becomes the research process in itself, and there is little distinc- 
tion between the hermeneutic, exploratory, and final data analysis for 
one is a refinement and in-depth exploration of the other. Proponents 
of nonlinear, hermeneutic research have proposed a number of ways to 
describe such processes: as back and forth, as double hermeneutics,” 
as spirals, as grounding theory,” and so forth. All these labels imply a 
refusal to see and practice the research process as a linear, planned in 
advance, and predictable procedure that leads the researcher from a 
hypothesis to an operationalized model to indicators to data and finally 
to the testing of hypotheses and reliable results. Contrary to its claims 
of linear reasoning, such an approach to research risks being circular 
as every single element can fit into the chain only if it is preconceived 
and standardized to fit in. Said the other way around, such observations 
will enter the analytical frame only if they fit its inherent definitions and 
categories, or, as Abraham Maslow so precisely said: “It is tempting, if the 
only tool you have is a hammer, to treat everything as if it were a nail.”™ 

Rather, a research process must be understood as a broad and mul- 
tiform process where various elements of a larger picture are pieced 
together. Like with a painting coming into being, the research process 
starts with a rough sketch, and is then elaborated in more and more 
detail. The process is neither linear nor circular but rather a turbulent 
falling into place of various pieces. 

The aim is to develop a coherent narrative in which single aspects 
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and pieces of knowledge come together in a systematic exploration, yet 
the way pieces of knowledge are identified and found does not follow a 
checklist strategy. Rather, single aspects and perspectives are explored as 
they emerge in the process of research itself. The systematic quality of 
the process results from the consistent referral to the original research- 
guiding question. The guiding question that ties all single investigative 
steps together is how the social relations of peacebuilders are shaped 
and how this shape influences their discourses and practices of peace. 
Hence, the research process is not arbitrary in the selection of the data 
and information it seeks, but it is consistently guided by the question 
whether and what exactly information, data, and knowledge is needed 
to answer these questions. 

One critique that could be formulated, however, is that the data 
sought out could be heavily biased to fit a preexisting idea of peacebuild- 
ing as a social field. Such a critique assumes that nonbiased research is 
possible and that there are, for instance, means to assure a reliable repre- 
sentativity of data. Although the critique as such is legitimate—there is a 
risk of bias—both inverse assumptions about representativity and squeez- 
ing data into the model need to be refuted here. Both arguments refer, 
again, to a linear model of research in which a model, once defined, 
cannot be altered, and where a known and bounded population can be 
gauged by using fixed and unquestionable categories of measurement. 
Even if such an epistemology were at the basis of the research presented 
here, it would be impossible to establish a stochastically representative 
sample because the base population is simply unknown. The population 
of peacebuilders is unbound, and the essence of the social field plays 
out exactly through disputes of who is in and who is out, that is, in those 
fuzzy boundaries and gray zones. 

But more fundamentally the epistemology of the research present- 
ed here is very different. The process of acquiring knowledge is not 
thought of as a process of confirming or refuting a predefined mod- 
el and hypotheses, but should rather be seen as a learning process. 
Knowledge is stepwise added together, partly refuted when learned to 
be wrong or corrected when needed. The “model” can be, and even has 
to be, altered in the process. This means that “bias” is embraced and 
taken into account throughout the process—it is hardly the social real- 
ity that is wrong; if data, information, or knowledge pieces do not fit, it 
is very likely that the model is wrong and requires correction. The con- 
cepts used here—field, habitus, capital—are empty with respect to the 
specific types, forms, and characteristics of the social relations under 
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investigation. Consequently the research process is guided not by the 
wish to confirm preformulated hypotheses but to question and criti- 
cally revise the picture of peacebuilding as it emerges in the process of 
building knowledge about it. A reflective and critical epistemology, in 
fact, requires critically investigating every newly acquired element of 
knowledge in order to check not only its plausibility but also to control 
for its potential to act as bias in further research. 

In this case, the research process started with a rough sketch of the 
sociological profile of the peacebuilders. A first questionnaire survey was 
undertaken in 2008 with the aim of establishing a profile of the civil 
staff in the United Nations Interim Administration Mission in Kosovo 
(UNMIK) through a census survey. However, an initial authorization by 
the UN was withdrawn just a couple of weeks before the census survey 
was to have taken place. One can speculate about the reasons for the 
UN’s refusal, but as a matter of fact no one has yet gained access to 
human resource data at the UN, not even researchers who are much 
better connected than I am. Consequently, the 2008 survey was under- 
taken with a selection of former staff of UNMIK. Many of these former 
staff members were working for the Organization for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (OSCE) so that unintentionally the scope of the 
survey became larger than UNMIK itself and opened up the perspective 
on peacebuilding as a field. 

The survey questionnaire consisted of three parts: a first section 
inquiring about fundamental social indicators such as origins, educa- 
tion, income, and marital status. The second section asked broad ques- 
tions about political values and worldviews. The third section, finally, 
delved into the everyday working lives of the peacebuilders. While the 
aim of the first section was to capture a sociological image of the “typical” 
peacebuilder, the two other sections were designed to seize the percep- 
tions that peacebuilders have of their own activity. 

A common critique of survey research consists in bemoaning that sur- 
vey data will rarely show what respondents “really” think. For a large vari- 
ety of reasons, respondents are likely to give “wrong” answers, because 
memories are vague and often embellished, because respondents have 
various reasons to make them want to manipulate their self-image, or 
because respondents give answers they believe are socially acceptable. In 
the research for this book, such a response bias was, however, not prob- 
lematic as it was exactly the self-representation of peacebuilding that was 
at stake in the questionnaires. It does not really matter, for instance, 
whether respondents have really read the authors they cited in the ques- 
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tionnaire section on “favorite political readings.” What does matter is 
that these readings are those which peacebuilders think should be those 
they should cite. And, indeed, it is astounding how coherent the picture 
is of ideal readings, ideal heroes, and ideal historical narratives that 
emerged from the questionnaire (always keeping in mind that most of 
these questions were open ended). There certainly was respondent bias 
(does anyone really have Plato’s Republic on his or her nightstand?), but 
the aim of the questionnaire was precisely to draw out this ideal image 
that peacebuilders hold of themselves. 

In order to control for a potential regional bias in the 2008 survey 
and in order to check whether the coherence of this selfrepresentation 
might be due to the fact that all respondents had a shared experience 
in UNMIK, I undertook a second wave of the survey in 2012. For this 
survey, I contacted people who had worked or were working in other 
countries where UN peacebuilding missions were taking place. Using 
the professional network site LinkedIn I contacted about 300 staffers, 
of which 146 took the survey (a response rate of roughly 50 percent). 
The sociological profile of this wave was different with respect to the age 
range of respondents and their geographic origins. However, the narra- 
tives of political values and worldviews, as well as of their daily working 
lives, were very similar to the findings from the first wave. 

Both surveys, as well as a small number of in-depth interviews, pointed 
to the importance of education in the career choice and development 
of peacebuilders. They also pushed me to look more closely at the daily 
work lives and especially at the continuities and discontinuities of careers 
in peacebuilding. For both interests, I undertook a prosopographic anal- 
ysis, again using the professional network site LinkedIn. This site allows 
users to upload their resumes and to describe their professional experi- 
ence for all other users to see. Using the UN peacebuilding missions as 
search words, I collected about 600 resumes, of which about 550 pro- 
vided sufficient data to be part of a larger N analysis of educational and 
professional trajectories in the field. 

The prosopographic analysis and again a number of in-depth inter- 
views showed a very closed network structure of careers. In order to 
better grasp this network structure, I undertook, on the one hand, a 
historical analysis of the first UN mission in the Congo, and, on the 
other hand, extensive research in newspaper archives and on the inter- 
net in order to retrace the career trajectories of higher echelons of the 
peacebuilding field. 

The first peacebuilding mission in UN history, the mission to the 
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Congo from 1960 to 1964, was also extremely instructive about the 
terms in which peacebuilders see themselves. Through access to foreign 
office records in the United States, Belgium, the Soviet Union, and other 
countries, several historians have been able to retrace in much more 
detail the events of this first mission and first failure of peacebuilding.” 
On the background of such a detailed event analysis, a deep analysis of 
the biographies and memoirs allowed me to reconstruct how the peace- 
builders themselves understood what they were doing in the Congo, 
and, on the other hand, how they judged what other actors, for example, 
local actors, were doing for peace. Unwittingly, those memoirs were com- 
piling criteria and describing what the authors saw as “good” peace or 
not, who they considered to be a peacebuilder or not, and what a “good” 
peacebuilder should be like. These findings could be usefully compared 
to the findings of the two surveys and the in-depth interviews that had 
informed the construction of the questionnaire. 

The numerous memoirs, furthermore, allowed a network analysis in 
order to explore how careers developed in peacebuilding at this early 
stage, and it provided insights into the question of how the field had 
been institutionalized in legal and organizational terms. The network 
analysis was extended to present times, using the prosopographic data 
extracted from the LinkedIn resumes, and the biography data collected 
through newspapers and the internet. The present-day analysis allowed 
an appraisal of the contours of the field, its adjacency and overlaps with 
other socio-professional fields, and its internal structuring. 

Bourdieu’s preferred method for retracing capital configurations 
and the way they structure the field was the correspondence analysis. For 
a variety of reasons (not least money and time), such a correspondence 
analysis could not be undertaken for this book. However, using the visu- 
alization of network analysis has the same effect of showing concentra- 
tions of specific capital configurations and well serves the purpose of 
illustrating the argument made in the first section of this book about the 
structure of the field. 

Neither analysis, of field or habitus, stands alone, but every data anal- 
ysis informed in one way or the other the conclusions drawn in this book. 
Another extremely valuable source was, it needs to be pointed out, prior 
and similar work undertaken by colleagues. Séverine Autesserre’s, Lisa 
Smirl’s, Kai Koddenbrock’s, and Béatrice Pouligny’s in-depth explora- 
tion of the interaction between peacebuilders and local populations;” 
Berit Bliesemann de Guevara’s, David Chandler’s, Vanessa Pupavac’s, 
Mark Duffield’s, and others who have explored the peacebuilding imagi- 
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nary universe; Thomas Weiss’s, Michael Lipson’s, Wolfgang Seibel’s, 
and Ole Jacob Sending’s investigation into the bureaucracy and orga- 
nization of peacebuilding and the UN—all these are only some of the 
excellent examples of research alongside numerous single case studies 
that have hugely informed this book.” 


Conclusion 


This book does not offer a universal definition of peacebuilding as it is 
not assuming that peacebuilding exists outside the experience of the 
people seeking to define the field from the inside. Peacebuilding is con- 
ceived as a social field in which the question of what constitutes peace 
and how to build it is the essential dispute that allows actors to position 
themselves with respect to each other. The concepts of field and habitus 
have guided and shaped the research for this book. The research object 
has been constructed with reference to these two concepts because they 
allow particularly well to capture the power relations that are enacted 
and incorporated in the peacebuilding field. Bourdieu’s concepts of 
social relations allow analyzing both the actors’ behaviors and their 
social conditions of possibility. In international relations such a socio- 
logical analysis is seriously handicapped by the difficult access to crucial 
sociological data. The analysis draws therefore on several different types 
of data: two waves of survey data, a prosopographic analysis, in-depth 
interviews, extensive biographical research, and a network analysis. 

In the following, the first section of the book will retrace the emer- 
gence of peacebuilding as a socio-professional field and investigate the 
social networks and “classes” that make up the field. It will particularly 
carve out the social origins of peacebuilders and analyze how this shapes 
the symbolic capital in the field. The second section will delve deeper 
into the peacebuilder habitus by analyzing the discourse, imaginary, 
norms, and rules of the peacebuilding field. 


The Field 


CHAPTER 2 


The Peacebuilding Field 
as Default Space 


ay 


In June 1960, Patrice Lumumba, the newly elected prime minister of the 
Congo, wrote to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Dag Ham- 
marskjold, requesting military aid to reestablish law and order in the 
country, which had just become independent. The Congo was a mess. 
Belgium had quickly and rather unexpectedly granted independence 
following student riots in 1959. The independence ceremony on June 
1, 1960, saw an abrasive verbal exchange between Lumumba and King 
Baudouin of Belgium. Baudouin’s paternalistic speech praised his grand- 
father King Leopold II, whose reign had left half of the Congo’s popula- 
tion dead.! Lumumba responded harshly, condemning the blood, sweat, 
and tears of colonialism.” 

The heated argument reflected the high tensions running through 
the country. Almost everywhere, white elites hung on to positions and 
power after June 1960. They did so particularly in the army. Consequent- 
ly, black soldiers mutinied against their white officers in the first week of 
July 1960. Within hours, the country descended into chaos, and highly 
exaggerated rumors of violence and rape led white communities to leave 
the country in panic. 

Belgian paratroopers were quickly shipped in and (re) occupied the 
Congo. In the course of these tumultuous events, the southern province 
of Katanga, the industrial and economic powerhouse of the country, 
seceded. The secession was officially declared by the Congolese politi- 
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cian Moise Tshombé, but among the Congolese little doubt existed that 
it had been planned, supported, and financed by the long arms of white 
elites in Katanga, and most particularly by the powerful Belgian mining 
company Union Minière du Haut Katanga.’ 

By appealing to the UN, Lumumba hoped to receive decisive support 
to end the Katangan secession, to rid the country of Belgian troops, and 
to integrate the Congo into a larger, pan-African unit. By responding 
positively to his appeal, Hammarskjöld hoped to keep the Congo out of 
Cold War rivalries and to confirm the UN’s role as global arbitrator. The 
two men’s goals proved incompatible. The Congo mission would turn 
into a disaster. Both Hammarskjold and Lumumba would lose their lives 
in the Congo crisis.* The country descended into years of civil war that 
ended with Mobutu Sese Seko’s thirty-year dictatorship. 

The Congo conflict threw the UN into a deep financial and legitimacy 
crisis; Security Council members subsequently excluded the Secretary- 
General from all major decisions on peace and war in the world. Yet the 
Congo mission was foundational for the peacebuilding field. The mis- 
sion’s aims and practices went far beyond the separation of warring par- 
ties that had been the goal of former peacekeeping missions in Lebanon 
and in the Sinai. The objective in the Congo was to reestablish public 
order and to establish a substitute for, at least for some time, the coun- 
try’s failing administration and public services. The mission included 
large civilian and humanitarian platforms, and interfered deeply in the 
politics of the country. It anticipated the state failure discourse that has 
justified most interventions since the 1990s (and which sometimes sim- 
ply replaces the notion of “peacebuilding” with the notion of “statebuild- 
ing”).° It also created the discourse of the UN’s neutrality in peacekeep- 
ing and of the international civil servant. 

Because of its foundational character, this chapter will begin with a 
deeper analysis of the Congo mission and subsequent chapters will again 
and again come back to 1960, to Hammarskjöld and his “Congo Club” 
(as his closest advisers were known), and to what the UN (and others) 
did in the Congo from 1960 to 1964. 

This chapter will explore how peacebuilding developed as a field by 
default. It will argue that those activities that are presently counted into 
the field (e.g., humanitarian assistance, refugee assistance, demobiliza- 
tion and security sector reform, administration and governance, human 
rights and rule of law) have been initiated and undertaken by the UN 
and other international organizations because effective peacemaking was 
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and is not in their capacity. The activities involved in peacebuilding were 
and still are initiated precisely because international actors cannot inter- 
vene quickly, as with a surgical strike, to stop violence and reestablish a 
status quo of self-government. 

Such a narrative of peacebuilding’s emergence is at odds with the 
Whig history advocated by the agencies themselves. According to the 
actors themselves peacebuilding is constantly if uneasily progressing 
through a series of lessons learned.’ Indeed, peacebuilding is progress- 
ing if measured in its steady increase in numbers of missions, troops on 
the ground, and declarations of success. Peacebuilding has become a 
very popular, almost banal policy instrument in the past twenty years.’ 
However, although in some cases UN intervention did end violence 
(e.g., in Timor-Leste), or at least replace outright war with criminal 
violence and occasional communal strife, most missions have failed to 
create conditions for durable peace and development. Some missions 
even seem to have produced more violence than they have stopped.’ 
Even more important, politics and most notably democratic politics have 
remained suspended, and the institutions the peace missions build are 
inappropriate, inadequate, inoperational, and productive of seemingly 
endless repetitions of mission cycles. Despite the growing emphasis on 
local ownership, a close look at interventions shows that states remain 
underdeveloped or suspended in a large web of international agencies, 
donors, third-party governments, and other social forces.!? Even when 
interventions stop direct bloodshed, they fail to eliminate the cleavages 
and fault lines that conflicts clearly mark out." Worse still, peace mis- 
sions often provide resources, discursive frames, and opportunities to 
continue these conflicts either without violence, or with violence just 
under the threshold of open war." 

If the findings of local case studies on the effects of peacebuilding 
missions on the ground are taken into account, and set in the context of 
the larger quandaries of the “high politics” of peace in the UN Security 
Council and among the states involved in contemporary wars, the story 
of constant progress of peace is hardly tenable. Every single crisis that 
has been negotiated in the UN Security Council or as a matter of inter- 
national peace efforts in other forums (e.g., the Contact Group for the 
Balkans or the Munich Negotiations for Syria) illustrates the extreme 
complexity of peacebuilding. The story told in this chapter about peace- 
building emphasizes its haphazard character. Activities that are under- 
taken in the field, policies that frame and guide peacebuilding and the 
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actors’ initiatives, do not follow consequentially out of premeditated or 
functionally rational plans but have to be seen as the result of historical 
conjunctures. 

Actors in the world political field create the peacebuilding field by 
interacting with one another in a constant struggle over relative pow- 
er positions. The resulting politics are shaped by this jockeying over 
resources, alliances, prestige, and recognition in handling a specific type 
of political problem. Such politics are, therefore, not inherently rational 
or, in any predefined way, the best politics for a given situation. They 
are the politics that are possible with a given constellation of actors and 
under the circumstances of their interaction. Whatever coherence and 
rationales exist in these actions, these do not result from policy planning 
but from the inherent dynamics of peacebuilding as a socio-professional 
and, by extension, sociopolitical field. Discourses of peace, plans and 
projects of peacebuilding activities, or specific policies and political ini- 
tiative all exist as responses to a given set of actions, discourses, initiatives, 
and policies of other actors in the field. The peacebuilding field exists in 
its current form exactly because the rational and planned construction 
of peace by an international community is a chimera; yet people, organi- 
zations, and social forces do certain things they call peacebuilding, and 
this doing, and being, shapes the field. 

In order to capture the conjunctural construction of the peacebuild- 
ing field, the chapter will discuss three moments: the foundation of the 
field with the Congo mission of 1960, the dialectic movement of expan- 
sion and retraction of the field in the 1990s through the failed mission 
in former Yugoslavia, and the field’s consolidation through its codifica- 
tion in the fifteen years from the Agenda for Peace to the responsibility 
to protect doctrines. These three moments are not arbitrarily chosen, 
but they could have been replaced with other events. Yet in this narra- 
tive these three moments are useful to discuss the social construction of 
peacebuilding as a socio-professional and sociopolitical field. 


The Congo: The Foundation of the Peacebuilding Field 


The matter at stake in the Congo crisis was nothing less than the defi- 
nition of—and the authority to establish—peace. In this foundational 
situation, all actors positioned themselves in a power struggle to define 
and impose their concept of peace. At the core of this was the ques- 
tion of who the peacemaker should be, and more precisely whether the 
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UN under the leadership of its Secretary-General should be the central 
authority to define and make peace. Although the actors’ positions have 
changed over time, peacebuilding remains a field of competitive claims 
precisely over this authority to define and defend peace, and because of 
the material and ideational resources that go hand in hand with such an 
authority. 

Actors base their claims on various resources. During the Congo mis- 
sion, the United Nations, as represented by Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjöld, drew mainly on the legal capital of the UN Charter, and on the 
symbolic capital procured by past peacekeeping missions as well as Ham- 
marskj6ld’s personal stature. Indeed, the timing of the Congo crisis and 
mission was propitious for UN action in several respects. In the wake of 
the Korea disaster, the organization’s reputation for acting to promote 
world peace had been credibly reestablished by its inventive solution 
to the Suez crisis. The invasion of Sinai that Israel, France, and Great 
Britain had staged against Egypt in order to regain control of the Suez 
Canal and remove Gamal Abdel Nasser from power provided an excel- 
lent opportunity for the entrepreneurial Hammarskjold, then new to his 
job, to set up the UN as a neutral mediator and buffer between the Cold 
War opponents; as a broker in territorial and other conflicts between 
states; and as the fair defender of weak newcomers (such as Egypt) to the 
international system. 

The concept of peacekeeping was simple and straightforward: estab- 
lish a military buffer zone between warring parties, and keep them apart 
until a political solution could be found. States contributing troops to 
the mission were not to be involved in the conflict, and the troops were 
to be under the command of the UN. A geographical space was delim- 
ited in which fighting stopped, and no actor interfered in any way in any 
other actor’s sovereignty. The warring states remained fully responsible 
and in charge of their armies and their domestic politics. Peacekeep- 
ing was an exercise in international politics, law, and military diplomacy. 
State borders remained political boundaries. 

The problem with peacekeeping in this view was that the UN’s mate- 
rial capital—financial and military—remained poor, and intentionally 
so. The UN relies largely on the willingness of state actors, in this case its 
member states, to lend finances and military means. The states’ willing- 
ness to give the UN a helping hand, however, is determined by the stakes 
of the wider world-political field and, hence, is contingent on strategies 
and tactics of bargaining in other fields such as the world economy, 
trade, development, and security. 
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During the Congo crisis, several struggles defined the context of the 
mission: first, the rivalry between the two nuclear superpowers, the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union; second, the struggle between the govern- 
ment of the Congo and Secretary-General Hammarskjold, who defended 
a paternalistic view of trusteeship; and, third, the struggle between colo- 
nial powers and newly independent states over decolonization. In this 
three-faceted struggle all actors sought to position themselves at a clearly 
definable distance to each other. Tensions between the actors restricted 
their respective scope of action. 

This was most particularly true for the United Nations. The UN was 
born out of the temporary alliance of the two superpowers, the Soviet 
Union and the United States, during World War II. Its life, however, was 
mostly determined by their rivalry.’ From World War II through the 
Cold War, the UN understood peace as the avoidance of armed conflict 
between states, and given the threat of nuclear attack, mainly as avoid- 
ance of a superpower clash. It is doubtful that Hammarskjöld would have 
engaged the UN in a large-scale mission like the Congo if it had not been 
for this interpretation of the UN’s role in preserving world peace. The 
foremost goal of the UN mission, therefore, was to keep the Cold War 
rivalry out of Africa. 

Yet, in practice, the Congo mission first and foremost kept out the 
Soviet Union but not the United States. Only after the ouster of the Sovi- 
et Union had been clearly achieved (at the price of a military coup and 
the life of Patrice Lumumba) did the mission focus on the Katangan 
secession. From the Congolese point of view, however, the secession had 
been at the core of the conflict: Lumumba’s interpretation of peace had 
been to rid the country of Belgian troops and foreign mercenaries who 
were protecting European economic interests concentrated in Katanga. 
For Lumumba, the security problem in the Congo was not indigenous, 
but the result of external intrusion dating back to colonial times. He 
particularly argued that Belgium did not intervene to restore order (the 
position of Hammarskjöld and his advisers, the Congo Club) but to 
recolonize the country through the puppet regime in Katanga. 

Lumumba’s and Hammarskj6ld’s views clashed spectacularly in their 
letter exchange of August 1960." In his letters, Lumumba argued that 
all UN troops should be placed under the command of the Congo- 
lese government. His understanding of exclusive sovereignty included 
a strong view, among others, on the central government’s right to use 
force and the rejection of any other commander of force. It was, put 
simply, a traditional, conservative, nineteenth-century understanding of 
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territorial sovereignty and monopoly of violence, clad in the language 
of anticolonial nationalism and fervent advocacy of self-determination. 
Yet Hammarskjöld and the Congo Club interpreted it as defiance of the 
UN’s supreme authority to define peace. 

For these UN senior officials, Lumumba’s nationalism was a challenge 
because it was based on an exclusive concept of sovereignty that defied 
the notion of the UN as an organization superior to state authority, just 
as it defied the paternalistic intrusion of Belgium. The delicate, because 
it was paradoxical, point Hammarskjöld was forced to make in response 
was that the Congo was indeed sovereign, and that no external powers 
should intervene in the Congo .. . except for the UN. Even though state 
sovereignty was the basis of international law, the UN, as the guardian of 
international law, was free to interpret the meaning of sovereignty. 

Already Hammarskjöld was laboring hard, as would international law- 
yers forty years later, on scholastic hairsplitting arguments about what 
type of sovereignty should be respected and what type should not. His 
clutching at straws was that the UN had no interests of its own in inter- 
vention; the UN was intervening on the authority of a Security Council 
resolution. Hammarskjöld and his supporters defined their mission as 
preserving world peace, and this moral objective had the prerogative 
over political goals as formulated by sovereign politics by simply assum- 
ing and insinuating that local Congolese elites were fundamentally inca- 
pable of governing an independent country—a justificatory pattern that 
would be repeated in the peacebuilding missions of the 1990s and 2000s 
with similar stories about state failure and “peace spoilers” as soon as 
local actors’ ideas of peace became contrary to the UN’s."® 

Opposition to Lumumba’s view of the conflict led increasingly to 
distrust and conflict between Lumumba and the UN. This deteriorat- 
ing relationship was accompanied by several skirmishes on the ground 
between UN troops and Congolese soldiers. The row culminated in spe- 
cial envoy Andrew Cordier’s highly controversial support of President 
Joseph Kasavubu in his unconstitutional ouster of Lumumba as prime 
minister in September 1960, which the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) also supported. As Cordier and Kasavubu had agreed before- 
hand, UN troops closed down the airport and radio station immediately 
after Kasavubu’s announcement of Lumumba’s dismissal, which effec- 
tively prevented him from mobilizing his supporters or leaving the coun- 
try.” The UN also stood by in silence when, some weeks later, the young 
Colonel Mobutu, with the active support of the CIA led a coup d’état 


and had Lumumba arrested.” 
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For Hammarskjöld and the Congo Club, Kasavubu’s dismissal of 
Lumumba and Mobutu’s putsch were positive steps toward peace. They 
viewed Lumumba as immature, foolish, and dangerous—and as such, typi- 
cal of young African leaders who were unprepared for independence.” 
Without irony, their dismissal of African nationalists like Lumumba, 
Ahmed Sékou Touré, or Kwame Nkrumah was entirely consistent with 
their critical stance toward colonialism. In his doctoral dissertation on 
French trusteeship in Togo, Ralph Bunche, who had been Hammar- 
skj6ld’s envoy to the Congo from May to August 1960, had argued that 
colonialism did not prepare local elites for independence. As head of the 
UN’s Trusteeship Council since its inception in 1948, Bunche contended 
that the world’s colonies would be in much better hands as trusteeship ter- 
ritories of the UN. The violence that followed Congo’s independence con- 
firmed the view of Bunche, Hammarskjold, and their collaborators that 
Africans in general, and Congolese in particular, needed the UN’s help 
to govern.” They attributed the country’s violence and insecurity to the 
lack of a functioning state administration, hence anticipating what would 
become in the 1990s the failed state discourse that justified armed inter- 
ventions and the responsibility to protect doctrine, which was inscribed in 
the UN World Summit Declaration of 2006.” 

Hammarskjold and the Congo Club quickly adopted the view that Bel- 
gium had only intervened to restore order and to help reconstruct the coun- 
try. In the view of the Belgian government, the troops in the Congo were sim- 
ply protecting Belgians and other Europeans in areas where law and order 
had broken down. Hence, the Belgian government did not feel the least bit 
targeted by the UN resolutions. In Belgian eyes, the Congo’s sole problem 
was Lumumba’s anticolonial nationalism, not the wellintended presence 
of Belgian military personnel and so-called “advisors.” After all, the former 
colonial power knew best what was good for the colony, independent or not. 
Belgium’s European allies and the United States supported this view, and on 
these grounds Belgium steadily, if not openly, disputed the UN’s prerogative 
to reestablish law and order as formulated in UN Resolution 142.” France 
and Great Britain particularly did not wish to see the Congo mission estab- 
lish a precedent for UN-led decolonization.** By adopting a similarly pater- 
nalistic view of the Congo, UN officials gave in to the liberal discourse of 
protecting law and order, private property, and lives. They, hence, defended 
a specific view of the events in the Congo that gave more weight to U.S. 
interests than to the communist world.” 

The Soviet Union did not fail to notice the decidedly liberal tone of 
the UN intervention. Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev took it on himself 
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to vigorously attack Hammarskjold as a “lackey” of the United States, and 
to initiate a radical proposal for reform of the UN Secretariat during the 
1960 General Assembly session.” Instead of one Secretary-General, the 
Secretariat should be staffed with three secretaries: one from the Soviet 
sphere of influence, one from the West, and one from the nonaligned 
states. The proposal cited the Congo mission as living proof that “there are 
no neutral men,” and that therefore the diversity of views on what consti- 
tuted world peace or a breach of world peace should be institutionalized 
within the UN. Hammarskjöld replied to the troika proposal by arguing 
that the Secretary-General is neutral by the very definition of his function 
as the first civil servant of the UN and, consequently, acts in the interest 
of humanity and not in the interest of a particular state. Hammarskjöld 
repeated this argument three times: once in a direct reply to Khrushchev 
the day following his proposal in the General Assembly, a second time in 
December 1960 in front of the Security Council, and a third time in a 
public lecture at the University of Oxford in May 1961.” 

The discourse of international civil service and neutrality can be seen 
as attempts to forge a standpoint equidistant to all three fronts. It drew 
on the Secretary-General’s main capital, namely the legal capital created 
by the UN Charter, which gave the Secretary-General a slim space of 
autonomy, primarily through Articles 99 and 100. Hammarskjold’s civil 
servant concept widened this space to include a much larger authority to 
make decisions about peacekeeping and peacebuilding practices. In this 
way, Hammarskjöld steered the debate away from questions of how peace 
should be defined in a political sense, who should have political respon- 
sibility for keeping and building peace, and who would be involved in 
such peace, to the question of how and by whom peacekeeping should 
be practically executed. The political questions raised by the Congo mis- 
sion were replaced by the practical question of how missions should be 
organized and managed, without acknowledging any political quality to 
this management. The stakes of the peacebuilding field hence changed 
from being about the question of peace, sui generis, to the question 
of peace administration, with the understanding that administration by 
itself was politically neutral. 


Finding a Place for the UN in Carved-Up World Politics 


The Congo mission continued despite the refusal of the Soviet Union 
and later France to support it financially because, for a while at least, 
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the United States had decided to use the UN as its spearhead in Africa.” 
When, in October 1960, the CIA-friendly Special Envoy Andrew Cor- 
dier was replaced by the Third World—minded Rajeshwar Dayal, and the 
UN proceeded to remove foreigners (mainly white mercenaries who had 
been hired by the Katangese) from the Congo and Katanga in 1961, 
the United States withdrew its support, too. Dayal became the subject 
of a vicious media campaign, and Hammarskjöld had to replace him 
only months after he took office;” one year later, a similar fate awaited 
Special Envoy Conor Cruise O’Brien, who continued to expel foreign 
advisers to the Katangan government.” 

The Congo mission made it unmistakably clear that no UN mission 
would succeed without U.S. support. The de facto power of the United 
States to steer UN missions fundamentally undermined their legitimacy, 
and for decades to come the Security Council did not create a mission 
as large as the Congo mission." Up until the 1980s, the UN was not 
called on to intervene in any major Cold War situation, whether related 
to decolonization (e.g., the Algerian war) or to superpower politics (e.g., 
the U.S. war in Vietnam or the Soviet Union’s invasion of Afghanistan). 
Even the peaceful reordering of Europe at the end of the 1980s and ear- 
ly 1990s happened without any UN contribution. The UN was involved 
in neither the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, nor 
in the process of Germany’s unification—even if, as a sign of the Soviet 
Union’s good will under Mikhail Gorbachev, UN Secretary-General Javi- 
er Pérez de Cuellar mediated the Soviet departure from Afghanistan at 
the end of the 1980s. 

The Cold War hiatus in the UN Security Council’s haggling over 
what constitutes the Secretariat’s rightful authority to administer peace 
reduced opportunities to practically claim the peacebuilding field. 
Peacebuilding shrank back to small, clearly defined military peacekeep- 
ing operations—that is, the physical separation of warring parties and 
the military monitoring of geographical separation boundaries, in the- 
aters that were either of no interest to either of the Cold War parties 
(Cyprus, for example) or which were, indeed, so complex and danger- 
ous that both superpowers shied away from obvious and decisive involve- 
ment (including most Middle East crises) .** 

Although Gorbachey’s cooperative stance on multilateralism, the end 
of Ronald Reagan’s presidency, and, finally, the end of the Soviet Union 
brought fresh opportunities to involve the UN with peace and war in 
the world, the enabling and disabling power of the United States did 
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not diminish in the 1990s, as Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
would learn some thirty-odd years after the Congo crisis. 

Frequently, images of peacebuilding as a sleeping beauty rising from 
a thirty-year sleep are used to explain the sudden and extraordinary 
growth of peacekeeping and peacebuilding missions between 1985 and 
1995. The tacit implication of this representation is that peacebuilding 
today is a functionally appropriate solution to conflict situations in the 
world, and that it is evolving or even learning—the current emphasis on 
human rights being, all other things being equal, the normatively best 
answer to conflicts.** 

Yet the continuity of the peacebuilding field was and is only partial. 
The basic mechanisms that created the field in the first place—namely, 
states quibbling over the right interpretation of peace and the practical 
appropriation of a peacebuilding space by the UN, its affiliated agen- 
cies, and other peacebuilders—have indeed remained the same. Howev- 
er, the motivations for the wrangling, the discourses of justification and 
rationalization, as well as the strategies of positioning, have changed, 
pushing and shoving peacebuilders in various directions. 


Yugoslavia as Playing Field for a New Division of Labor 


When Yugoslavia was about to break up in the late 1980s and 1990s, the 
world was a very different place than it had been during the 1960 Congo 
crisis. Most notably, the positions of central state actors had changed: 
Europe had risen in power and made this abundantly clear in claiming a 
prerogative to resolve the Yugoslav crises. The Soviet Union, meanwhile, 
had rapidly been losing its status as a superpower and no longer rivaled 
the United States; the United States was grappling with its new posi- 
tion as hyperpower (as former French foreign minister Hubert Védrine 
dubbed the Cold War victor); and most nonaligned countries (with the 
notable exception of regional rising powers such as India, Nigeria, or 
Brazil) were now nothing more than poor. 

In this new constellation, the UN was reduced to being one actor 
among many, and many more than in 1960; Hammarskjold’s spearhead 
argument that the UN could be a neutral force between rival powers had 
lost its entire foundation. Although rejected at the time by the Soviet 
Union and, less violently, by France, and met with caution by Great Brit- 
ain, Hammarskjéld’s neutral civil service discourse had allowed the UN 
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to keep its symbolic capital of being an international law-based organiza- 
tion somewhere in-between Cold War opponents. The international civil 
service discourse in particular had allowed so-called small states, includ- 
ing the Nordic countries and Canada, and the Non-Aligned Movement 
to rally around the UN Secretariat in quarrels with the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. Newly independent states had most 
notably drawn on this discourse to claim the UN as a neutral space, and 
to keep the Cold War superpowers and former colonial powers in check, 
at least verbally.** 

Politically marginalized and with reduced legitimacy as a neutral actor 
in the late 1980s and early 1990s, the UN had to find a new justifica- 
tory discourse on which to base its authority to define and defend world 
peace. In the Yugoslav crisis, its most formidable competitors would be 
the emerging European Union, a revived North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization (NATO), and the United States, each of which sought, albeit 
in contradictory back and forth positioning, to establish themselves as 
central authors of peace in the world. 

Narratives of the Yugoslav implosion and how it was (mis)managed 
by external actors abound. The aim of this section is neither to discuss 
these often hugely contradictory stories nor to add new arguments.” 
Rather, the section will take a different perspective on the Yugoslav wars 
in order to examine how conflict resolution management in the 1990s, 
or its failure, shaped the peacebuilding field. As with the Congo conflict, 
the argument will be that the peacebuilding field emerged and became 
consolidated in the Yugoslav case as a default space of action. This default 
space was opened up not by cooperation between third actors—what 
is often euphemistically referred to as “the international community”— 
but rather by the distances these actors built between each other in the 
world political space. “Distance” does not have to mean “antagonism,” 
but if world politics occur in a power relational space, actors seek to 
establish their position relative to that of other actors. 


CONFIGURATIONS IN THE EARLY 1990S 


The Yugoslav case is in many respects different from the Congo case, 
but the stakes for peacebuilders were the same—namely, the authority 
to define not only what world peace is but also, and maybe even more 
important, the ways and means of maintaining it as well as identifying 
its legitimate guardians. The most important difference with the world 
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political situation in 1960 was the greater complexity of the larger world- 
political field, as many more actors had become involved after the Cold 
War. In the Congo crisis, the UN Secretary-General could quite easily 
justify the Secretariat’s role as central coordinator, buffer, mediator, and 
scapegoat for Cold War rivalries, on the one hand, and decolonization 
conflicts, on the other. In the case of the Yugoslav wars, the UN Secre- 
tariat General faced competition from a large number of intergovern- 
mental bodies, including the European Communities (EC), NATO, and 
the OSCE (the successor of the 1970s Conference for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe). The simplistic bipolar force of the Cold War had 
given way to a multipolar world, which, additionally, was complicated 
by local and regional state rivalries, for instance, between EC member 
states. The distribution of economic, financial, military, legal, and sym- 
bolic capital between these various actors was extremely uneven, creat- 
ing a situation of complex mutual interdependence. 

While the expansion of peacekeeping operations, the successful 
implementation of the UN’s first Chapter VII mission in Iraq, and the 
subsequent humanitarian assistance to the Kurdish population in north- 
ern Iraq, had strengthened enormously the UN’s legal and symbolic 
capital as central keeper of world peace, it had left the organization in 
debt to the economic and military power of the United States, France, 
and Great Britain. This dependence became shockingly apparent when 
the 1992 humanitarian intervention in Somalia failed due to enormous 
strategic mistakes by U.S. forces, but the UN were left to take the blame 
for this fiasco. The Gulf War had particularly raised the military capital 
of the United States, and the UN’s failure to fend off the scapegoating 
of the Somalia disaster upheld the strong position of the United States. 
Because of its strength NATO, too, rose from its ashes in the early 1990s 
at the same moment when it should have been rapidly losing symbol- 
ic capital with the reunification of Germany and the loss of the Soviet 
threat to western Europe. 

The peaceful unification of Germany and the boost to the European 
integration process strengthened not only the symbolic capital of the 
EC and the four World War II allies (and permanent members of the 
Security Council), it also strengthened hopes for greater economic and 
financial capital to be gained from deeper integration. The organization 
that gained the most in terms of economic and symbolic capital, howev- 
er, had been the OSCE, which had been transformed from an informal 
and irregular meeting of heads of state into a formal organization with 
buildings, budget, and mandate. 
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Initially, nothing in the buildup to the Yugoslav wars begged external 
intervention, and certainly not the kind of intervention that eventually 
occurred. Prima facie, the Yugoslav crisis of the end of the 1980s was the 
failure of its federal system to cope with economic pressures and internal 
political changes. Yugoslavia’s internal problems became a security issue 
as part of Europe’s reordering after Germany’s unification, the end of 
the Warsaw Pact, and the dissolution of the Soviet Union. These three 
events equipped some actors, such as Germany, with new resources; 
deprived others, such as Russia, of resources they had held before; and 
allowed completely new players, including the OSCE, to get on board. 
The way external actors dealt with the Yugoslav crisis and its wars needs 
to be seen in the greater picture of how these actors eventually negoti- 
ated their respective positions in world politics. 

All throughout the period that started with Yugoslavia’s financial 
and federal crisis in the late 1980s and eventually ended with the bomb- 
ing of Serbia in the spring of 1999 and the subsequent deployment of 
the NATO-led Kosovo Force (KFOR) and the United Nations Interim 
Administration Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK), the UN was marginalized. 
Neither Pérez de Cuellar (until 1991), Boutros-Ghali (1992-97) nor 
Kofi Annan (from 1997 on) referred to Article 99 of the UN Charter, 
which allows the Secretary-General to bring a matter of world peace to 
the attention of the Security Council. Despite its central position as the 
sole legally authorized peace enforcer in the world, the UN was effective- 
ly sidelined in all major decision-making moments from the beginning 
to the end of the Yugoslav wars.*° 

In 1991, when the federal crisis in Yugoslavia escalated into wars in 
Slovenia and Croatia, the UN already had its hands full with peacekeep- 
ing, peace-brokering, and peacebuilding missions in Cambodia, Soma- 
lia, Iraq, Namibia, Angola, El Salvador, Western Sahara, and Nicaragua. 
These missions were draining financial, military, and other personnel 
resources from the United Nations as well as the contributing states. 
However, they also represented a beacon of hope for a new golden age 
of peace following the Cold War. The UN of the early 1990s did not lack 
confidence that it had a crucial role to play in the new world order; on the 
contrary, it was very confident of its new importance, and yet it was over- 
stretched. Marrack Goulding, the under-secretary of what would become 
the Department for Peacekeeping Operations, was particularly opposed 
to any further engagements by UN peacekeepers.” Yugoslavia not only 
appeared to be peripheral to the UN’s main geographical foci in Africa, 
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Asia, and Latin America—Boutros-Ghali would denounce the Yugoslav 
wars as “white men’s wars”—it also looked like a European problem that 
should properly be dealt with by Europeans.** Boutros-Ghali’s reaction 
to requests for UN peacekeeping was therefore to avoid serious com- 
mitments. Instead of proactively countering the sidelining of the UN, 
notably the indecision of the UN Security Council, by proposing actions 
and legal documents that would strengthen the Secretariat’s autonomy 
(as Hammarskjold had done in the 1950s), Boutros-Ghali retreated into 
narrow definitions of conditions that needed to be met for peacekeep- 
ing (“peace to keep”), and bitterly complained when the Security Coun- 
cil imposed further demands for action on the Secretariat.” 

Yet Boutros-Ghali’s circumspection was not unfounded, as the Secu- 
rity Council members were particularly stingy with their contributions. 
It had already been difficult if not impossible to sufficiently staff ongo- 
ing UN missions in Africa and Asia. In the case of Yugoslavia, however, 
the restraint of other UN members, which usually sent, financed, and 
equipped UN peacekeeping, was particularly strong. For non-European 
contributors such as India, Yugoslavia was not a top priority. Hence, West- 
ern countries, including France, Great Britain, and other non-Security 
Council members such as Canada, provided the majority of troops for 
the United Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR)—yet they consid- 
ered these to be a high price to pay for their ability to have a say in the 
debates over what would be called the “new European security architec- 
ture.” The United States, on the other hand, was determined never to 
send any ground troops to Yugoslavia in order to avoid another debacle 
like Somalia, which had left the first Bush administration badly battered 
by hostile domestic public opinion.” 

Boutros-Ghali’s restraint in insisting on the UN’s central role in 
peacemaking and the struggle over defining the who, how, and what of 
European security left space for the active engagement of other organi- 
zations and foreign policies, most notably the OSCE and NATO. In the 
confusion of the early 1990s, the Yugoslav wars had great potential to 
unify European states, Russia, and the United States over the interpreta- 
tion of security risks, as it had the great potential to tear them apart over 
the question of how to respond to them. 

All state actors developed a narrative of the reasons for the Yugoslav 
disaster, which had as a subtext the preservation of so-called European 
values, whatever these might be.*! All agreed that the wars resulted from 
ancient ethnic hatred, and either Serbian aggression, a point of view 
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particularly defended by U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright,“ or, 
in Russian public opinion, Serbian assertiveness.” 

The economic and financial crisis that underscored the implosion 
of Yugoslavia’s federal structure was, in political circles, never seriously 
discussed as the cause of the wars, for good reason.“ In post-Cold War 
Europe, any doubts about the moral and political superiority of market 
liberalism, financial liberalization, privatization, and democratic gov- 
ernance were ideologically inadmissible. Whether in Russia or Croa- 
tia, Germany or France, Europeans strived to outdo one another in 
praising the neoliberal restructuring of their economies, deflating real 
wages, reducing public debt, privatizing whatever public services could 
be privatized, and administering shock therapies of market liberaliza- 
tion and financial liberalization to former state-managed industries. 
While the liberal outlook of the Congo mission in the 1960s was the 
Secretary-General’s ideological choice, the liberalism of the 1990s was 
a global consensus.” 

The triumph of liberalism was not the only reason why the UN’s 
thinking about peace or war was destitute of all economic critique. Since 
the failure of its new economic policy in the 1970s but clearly since the 
structural adjustment programs of the 1980s, the UN had lost its capac- 
ity to compete with the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank in disputes over global economic policies. Compared to the 
financial capital of these two organizations and the backing they received 
from major state actors—for instance, through intergovernmental fora 
such as the G7, G8, or G20 summits—the UN had abandoned any mean- 
ingful economic engagement. 

Hence, the framing of the Yugoslav conflict as ethnic conflict in the 
1990s constituted the common reference and shared narrative of all 
involved actors, whether states or the UN. This excluded from the out- 
set a number of possible conflict resolution pathways and definitions of 
peace, particularly those that would have had an impact on the econom- 
ic or political structure of Yugoslavia and its republics and their place in 


the world economy.*° 


Instead, conflict analyses of the time and proposals 
for conflict resolution concentrated on the question of the territorial 
integrity and unity of Yugoslavia, its borders, and the self-determination 
of its people, thereby often accelerating the federal disintegration and 
even the violence.“ 

Hammarskjold’s legacy of insisting on sovereignty as the territorial 
principle and indisputable basis of peacekeeping fit this new discourse 


as well as a square peg fits a round hole. Everything that Hammarskjöld 
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(and his successors, and all former colonies in the General Assembly) 
had declared inviolable during the Congo crisis and similar incidents 
that followed—sovereignty, borders, territorial unity, noninterference in 
constitutional matters—was now at stake in the Yugoslav conflict. And 
the UN—Secretariat, Security Council, and General Assembly alike— 
had to deal with them. The definition of the conflict as being about 
ethnicity and self-determination—or rather the acceptance of this defi- 
nition by key actors in Yugoslavia—raised an array of questions that 
could be answered in many different ways. Should a state be allowed 
to break up? Who could define the new borders of a broken-up state, 
and on which grounds and how? What constituted a legitimate claim of 
selfdetermination? What was a people, and how much national unity 
was needed to allow secession? What were appropriate majority-minority 
relations and how should they be formulated—legally, politically, institu- 
tionally, culturally, and so forth? There were many more detailed ques- 
tions relating to those mentioned here, and the list is, obviously, not 
exhaustive. The range of possible answers is equally diverse and daunt- 
ing, and they constituted a formidable source for diplomatic discussions 
that would allow every single actor involved to take a position distinct 
from all others, and even to change their discourse over the course of 
the decade without losing anything in distinctiveness. 


PUBLIC OPINIONS PUSHING NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 


Such vagaries were necessary for a large variety of reasons, very few of 
which had anything to do with the question of Yugoslavia itself. The dem- 
ocratic states involved were under pressure from the media and public 
opinion“ to “do something,” and they all experienced watershed elec- 
tions during the Yugoslav wars: in 1992 George W. Bush lost the U.S. 
presidential election to Bill Clinton; in 1994 John Major lost the British 
election to New Labour under the leadership of Tony Blair; and, that 
same year, conservative Jacques Chirac became president of France, end- 
ing thirteen years of socialist presidencies. 

German, French, U.S., Italian, Russian, and British governments, 
political parties, and media were furthermore subject to intense lob- 
bying. All Yugoslav actors had developed excellent lobbying capacities 
through their diaspora communities, some of them even using com- 
mercial public relations firms.“ However, the diaspora communities 
were not equally represented in all countries: while Croatian diasporas 
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exerted substantial pressure on Germany, Austria, and the United States, 
Serbian groups lobbied much more forcefully in Russia, and in France 
the Bosnian-Muslim pressure of Bosnian leader Alija Izetbegović was par- 
ticularly successful in mobilizing public opinion. These groups played 
masterfully with the various narratives of ancient hatred, the impossibil- 
ity of interethnic peace, and Cold War schemes of democratic forces vs. 
communists.” 

Russia, too, underwent fundamental and deep changes to its politi- 
cal, economic, and social constitution with the failed putsch of August 
1991, the election of Boris Yeltsin as president, and the end of the 
Soviet Union. In all these domestic power struggles, the Yugoslav ques- 
tion became a placeholder for debates over global order politics and 
security. Bosnia became a symbolic measure of Russia’s power status in 
Europe and the world, and the more the United States and some Euro- 
pean countries pressed for an exclusive role for NATO, the more Russia 
opposed hem. D) Consequently, the United States in particular but also 
France and Great Britain sought to keep discussions over enforcement 
measures out of the Security Council once NATO had been designated 
to monitor the no-fly zones in June 1993 and, hence, been given de facto 
leadership in UNPROFOR. 


JOCKEYING INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Questions about global order politics and security could not be 
answered without also discussing and manipulating the international 
institutions that should order and guarantee peace: the European Com- 
munity, NATO, and organizations such as the CSCE (later to become 
the OSCE), the Council of Europe, or the West European Union, which 
had been conceived as the EC’s military arm and was now being revived 
in the process of deepening and widening European integration (only 
to be finally dissolved in 2009). The survival of NATO and, if possible, 
the CSCE remained a constant of U.S. foreign policy from the first 
President Bush to President Clinton, whereas France, Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy were largely preoccupied with various plans and 
projects intended to strengthen the role of the EC, and, consequently, 
its core member states—yet without always strengthening all member 
states to the same degree.” 

As a result of these widely differing agendas, most major actors 
involved proposed different ways of solving the Yugoslav conflict, with, at 
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times, two or even three mediators at work. Only one of these was sent 
by the UN and, invariably, the UN envoy had been summoned to work 
with the EC or U.S. representative. Given all this pulling and shoving, 
the UN had very little space. The General Assembly was largely and suc- 
cessfully avoided by all major state actors, and the Security Council was 
usually used to provide an a posteriori blessing over decisions taken else- 
where. Most important, the Security Council successfully avoided having 
the mission in the former Yugoslavia set a precedent for discussion over 
who should be in charge of UN peace enforcement. The resolutions that 
increased the capacity of UNPROFOR did so only in order to ensure the 
free delivery of humanitarian assistance. No resolution gave the mission 
the power to enforce the various cease-fires or peace agreements that 
were signed and routinely broken during the war.” 

In sum, in the process of pushing and shoving over Bosnia the UN 
neither defined the armed conflict there as a military threat to world 
peace nor did it even define the situation as requiring peacekeeping. 
Bosnia (as Croatia before it) was defined as a humanitarian space that 
needed protection, but not as a war zone that needed muscular peace 
enforcement. 

This definition effectively excluded the UN from military interven- 
tion and left the armed conflict to be solved by others—by powerful 
states such as the United States and international military organiza- 
tions such as NATO. The Contact Group, an informal meeting of the 
United States, Germany, France, Great Britain, and Russia, emerged as 
a powerful competitor to the UN Security Council, further demonstrat- 
ing the gap that had widened between the UN Secretariat and powerful 
States "7 Eventually, with the Dayton peace agreement, the UN was kept 
out of Bosnia entirely, deprived of a role in both the military protection 
force (SFOR, or Stabilization Force) and the civil administration of the 
country through the Office of the High Representative, which had been 
established and staffed by the Contact Group.” 


Peacebuilding as Default Space 


In early 1999, the NATO bombing campaign in Serbia seeking to force 
the withdrawal of Serbian police and paramilitary troops from Kosovo 
made clear the extent to which institutions such as the Contact Group, 
the OSCE, and NATO had replaced the UN. The UN Security Council 


and Secretariat were not involved in any major decision concerning this 
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military campaign. The bombing took place without a Security Council 
resolution. In the strict sense of international law, the NATO bombing of 
Serbia was a war of aggression against a sovereign state—exactly the sort 
of event that the UN, according to its Charter, was supposed to prevent.”® 

With the military side of maintaining world peace taken out of the 
hands of the UN, the organization defended its role in the global order- 
ing of peace mainly through activities that ran parallel to military secu- 
rity. Humanitarian assistance played a lead role in these, with the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) being the lead 
agency. The UNHCR, pushed by its own agenda and strategies, itself 
seized the opportunity to expand its role, mandate, and operations sub- 
stantially. Shortly after the Dayton peace agreement, the UN also took 
over other peacebuilding roles that gave it a substantial presence on 
the ground, including policing, law enforcement, and, together with 
the OSCE, preparation for elections. The same would happen after the 
NATO bombing of Serbia where the UN’s multiple peacebuilding roles, 
ranging from humanitarian assistance to the privatization of state-owned 
enterprises and the reorganization of public services such as public 
health and schooling, would be institutionalized in the interim adminis- 
tration set up by the United Nations Interim Administration Mission in 
Kosovo. 


Narratives and Canonization 


If the Yugoslav wars were the most long-lasting tragedy of peacekeep- 
ing, the most dramatic and shameful episode of the UN’s peacekeep- 
ing failures was the blatant denial of the Rwandan genocide of 1994.” 
In March 1999, UN Secretary-General Annan commissioned an inde- 
pendent panel to investigate the UN’s role in the Rwandan genocide of 
1994.” The timing of the UN inquiry was not incidental. By 1999 the 
UN effectively had been deprived of any prospect for militarily living up 
to peacekeeping expectations. The conflicts in which the UN intervened 
did not allow for peacekeeping in the narrow sense of a geographical 
separation between warring parties, and the missions that were deployed 
were obviously understaffed, underequipped (despite the huge increas- 
es in expenditures), and ill-mandated as UN Security Council resolu- 
tions reflected a strict minimum consensus among the permanent five 
members of the Security Council (the P5), and not visionary plans for 
peace. In Srebrenica and Rwanda at least, the signals UN peacekeepers 
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gave appear to have encouraged the warring parties to believe they could 
commit war crimes and genocidal acts with impunity. The default space 
of peacebuilding, consisting of humanitarian assistance, maintaining law 
and order, and additional civil administrative tasks, set up the facade 
of UN and international community action,” but by 1999 the UN had 
ceded its position as world peacemaker to NATO, a couple of powerful 
states (notably the United States), and regional organizations like the 
European Communities/European Union. 

The UN Secretary-General was in all these cases sidelined by the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, and in particular by the 
United States. Neither Boutros-Ghali nor Annan were able (or willing) 
to imitate Hammarskjold’s proactive politics of steering the Security 
Council through preemptive resolutions and coalitions of small states. 
However, they did seek to preserve the UN’s symbolic capital by repos- 
sessing the legitimating discourses of the de facto interventions. As the 
UN’s legitimization remains a fundamental ingredient of intervention 
for all actors involved, the Secretariat’s urge to put justifications into 
writing was widely supported by Security Council members. They not 
only supported the Secretary-General’s initiative to launch an indepen- 
dent inquiry into the role of the UN in the Rwanda tragedy” but also 
sponsored the General Assembly resolution brought by Bosnia and 
Herzegovina for an inquiry into the role of the UN in the fall of Sre- 
brenica.*' In the context of seeking legitimacy for the illegal bombings 
of Serbia, both reports provide a forceful argument for humanitarian 
intervention, underscoring Annan’s assertion that the Kosovo war was 
illegal but legitimate.” 

These two reports were important milestones in a long series of 
reports and commissions that would reflect on the peacebuilding space 
and how it could and should be filled by the UN, its affiliated organiza- 
tions, and civil society in its wake. From Boutros-Ghali’s Agenda for Peace 
in 1992 to the 2005 report “In Larger Freedom,” which would form 
the basis of the World Summit Declaration of the UN’s sixtieth anni- 
versary, these reports seek to establish a rational and functional history 
of UN peacekeeping and peacebuilding.” They allowed for redesigning 
peacebuilding and redrawing the vision of humanitarian intervention 
according to political realities.“ The post-1999 reports draw up the lists 
of legal tasks and practical challenges, enumerating long lists of “lessons 
learnt” or “lessons to be learnt” and “challenges ahead.”® These lists 
complement other writings, namely the many proposals to reform the 
UN, and set the foundation for the institutionalization of peacebuild- 
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ing with the creation of the Peacebuilding Commission in 2005. They 


represent a form of canonization of the peacebuilding space.” 


They not 
only emphasize routinely the need for peacebuilding, they also define 
the areas that make up peacebuilding: the rule of law, the protection of 
women and children, humanitarian assistance, and policing and order 
politics. They designate the legitimate actors and, most obviously with 
the creation of the Peacebuilding Commission, the best mechanisms for 
coordinating them. 

In these highly ritualized reports peacebuilding becomes an activity 
that is fundamentally unproblematic and only suffers from an array of 
practical failures due mainly to a lack of resources, or, if resources are 
available, to the resistance of local enemies (spoilers). Creating peace 
can only be what it is—namely, the provision of humanitarian assistance 
and the protection of vulnerable groups. The central question of peace- 
building has become the identification of such vulnerable groups, and 
these reports are embedded in a much larger body of literature on eth- 
nic and identity conflicts, democratization problems, economic motives 
for civil wars, state failure and fragile states, and terrorism. This nexus of 
peacebuilding and academic debate is discussed in more detail in chap- 
ter 4 on the boundaries and overlaps of the peacebuilding field. Here, 
suffice it to say that UN reports since the Agenda for Peace in 1992 have 
established a powerful narrative of peacebuilding as legitimate and the 
only reasonably and rationally conceivable solution to conflicts. 


Conclusion 


Since Khrushchev’s troika proposal, peacebuilding has, in the UN, nev- 
er been discussed in political and ideological terms (who should have 
the legitimate authority to decide over peace?), but in practical and 
administrative terms. It is in this area that the Secretariat has its widest 
authority and, consequently, its widest scope for action. In the Congo 
crisis already, the deeply political debate over the Congo’s form of gov- 
ernment and national unity had been replaced by questions of material 
infrastructure (roads), humanitarian assistance (how to get medicine 
and food to remote villages), and other technically and administratively 
manageable matters such as inoculation, water and sanitation, or the 
construction of refugee camps.” In this respect, the peacebuilding field 
becomes also tangibly visible in jeeps, compounds, food parcels, con- 
tainers, and so forth. Because peacekeeping’s buffer zone concept 
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remains politically impossible to realize, boundaries for the practical 
and discursive space of peacebuilding in complex situations like the 
Congo or former Yugoslavia are defined by highly mobile yet neverthe- 
less highly visible signposts. 

The peacebuilding space exists relative (even though not propor- 
tionally relative) to the political space of other actors in world politics. 
Paradoxically, this means that during the Cold War the peacekeeping space 
was quite clear-cut: wherever the political and military space of the super- 
powers was diminished, the UN could impose its peacekeeping. This was 
the case in crises that were of no interest to the superpowers (Cyprus, for 
example); or, to the contrary, of such burning interest that they risked 
enflaming the entire world (e.g., the Middle East); or which had burned 
down to status-quo wars (the Cold War proxy wars in Latin America, in 
Africa, and Asia in the 1980s such as Angola or Mozambique). If inter- 
ventions happened, then it was possible to physically separate warring 
parties, to set up green lines and demilitarized zones, and to create a 
space in which the UN or UN-mandated mediators could negotiate 
peace agreements and truces during which further peace negotiations 
could take place (or where at least the truce could be frozen). 

However, after the Cold War ended with only one hyperpower left, 
the UN’s political space in general and the peacekeeping space in particu- 
lar contracted substantially. The UN was effectively pushed out of the 
space in which peace negotiations would take place or where the physi- 
cal separation of warring parties would be possible. Instead, the United 
States decided, alone or in alliance with its partners, on military deploy- 
ments and policing in the world. The fact that this ultimately led to an 
increase in the number of UN peace missions is only paradoxical on 
its surface. Although the United States had the financial, military, and, 
in some respects, symbolic capital to enforce its vision of peace in the 
world, it did not possess the legal capital nor sufficient symbolic capital 
to do so. The UN furthermore offered an excellent opportunity to mobi- 
lize social capital, that is, the largest support possible from other states 
in the world—to justify military action anywhere in the world. As mighty 
and powerful as the United States may be, it still needed the UN, first of 
all to provide the legal and legitimate framework for military interven- 
tions. The UN, therefore, needed to be involved. 

The Congo mission was the first in which effective peacekeeping was 
replaced by other activities such as maintaining law and order, providing 
humanitarian assistance, education and training, managing civil admin- 
istration, and so on. The wars in Yugoslavia, and especially the lack of 
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peacekeeping in places such as Srebrenica or Rwanda, led to a consolida- 
tion of these activities as a “Potemkin village of care,” in Michael Bar- 
nett’s words.® The involvement of more and more actors, such as the 
OSCE or the UNHCR, additionally expanded the realm of these substi- 
tute activities to the point where even soft military aspects such as remov- 
ing land mines or demobilization of troops are now routinely part of the 
peacebuilding portfolio. 

The peacebuilding space is born out of this necessity of involving the 
UN. It is a default space that substitutes for the lack of the UN’s actual 
peacekeeping capacity. Yet in sociological terms it is positively filled with cer- 
tain social groups. Peacebuilding activities such as humanitarianism, the 
rule of law and justice, reconciliation, and policing are consistent with 
these social groups and their respective capital configuration. The next 
chapter therefore will look at the social component of peacebuilding. 


CHAPTER 3 


“There Are No Neutral Men” 
The Sociological Structure of Peacebuilding 


ay 


In 1961, International Herald Tribune columnist Walter Lippmann, a great 
admirer of Hammarskjöld and a stern believer in the UN’s global mis- 
sion, interviewed Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev at his Black Sea dacha. 
In discussing the current world situation and particularly the state of 
world peace, Khrushchev repeated his attack on the role of Secretary- 
General that had already dominated his proposal for a troika in Septem- 
ber 1960. “While there are neutral countries, there are no neutral men,” 
Khrushchev told Lippmann. ! 

Of course, Lippmann thought that the international civil servant was 
undoubtedly neutral. Yet, as briefly discussed in chapter 2, the worldview 
of peacebuilders did, in fact, get in the way of their dealings with local 
politics and was anything but neutral in its effects on the way the peace 
missions were (and still are) carried out. Certainly, many people working 
for the UN or other peacebuilding institutions see themselves as neu- 
tral, and some strive hard to be, at least, impartial on the ground. Yet, 
social upbringing, socioeconomic standing, education, and the resulting 
worldviews and mind frames do not suddenly become irrelevant when a 
person becomes a peacebuilder. On the contrary, the lack of standardiza- 
tion of the field, its largely decentralized and diffuse organization, as well 
as its potential for highly politicized disputes over even minor details, 
make tacit understandings and underlying forms of shared culture even 
more important in forging the ideas and practices of peacebuilding.’ 
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The preceding chapter has shown that peacebuilding emerged 
as a default space in which the UN and other international agencies 
and NGOs compensate for the failure of peacekeeping. Peacebuild- 
ing appears where the effective physical separation of warring parties 
is not possible but external pressures of various kinds (e.g., from the 
media, public opinion, diplomacy) demand some kind of intervention. 
In response to the dilemma of having to establish peace where it cannot 
be externally imposed, the UN and other international agencies as well 
as NGOs engage in a multitude of activities, which are presented by the 
UN and other organization as promoting “peace” in one way or another. 
We will see in later chapters which ideas motivate these practices. In this 
chapter the analysis will delve deeper into the constitution of the peace- 
building field. 

The default space of peacebuilding is filled with a specific “class” of 
people. Not everyone can become a peacebuilder, and in the absence 
of a clearly defined vocational training profile, peacebuilders are more 
easily identified by social characteristics such as economic or cultural 
capital than by their profession. The notion of class must be understood 
in a large sense as a wide category of people who exhibit similar socio- 
logical characteristics. The boundaries of classes are fluid and fuzzy, and 
similarity must not be confused with sameness. The trees in a pine forest 
provide a useful analogy: they may differ in shape, size, and appearance, 
but they are all still pine trees. In the same fashion, the space of peace- 
building is populated by individuals who in their individual outlook are 
all different, but who, when considered as a group, share an important 
number of commonalities, most notably with respect to social origins, 
education, and their related value structure. 

Over the course of decades, the peacebuilding field has widely 
expanded to include not only more individuals within the UN missions 
but also more affiliated organizations and other actors in the field. How- 
ever, the sociological outlook has remained strikingly consistent, as has 
the geographical distribution, that is, the world regions peacebuilders 
come from. Other studies have noticed the preponderant presence of 
Westerners in international organizations, be it the UN,* the UNHCR,'* 
other international agencies like the World Bank or the International 
Monetary Fund,’ and in nongovernmental organizations.° These studies 
of civil servants in the UN or other international organizations common- 
ly assume that national origins matter in the way that staff will under- 
stand the issues at stake (framing) and develop responses to challenges. 

The sociological analysis in this and later chapters will show a more 
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nuanced picture. Geographical origin is actually of little importance 
to the way people see their own role, mission, function, and value in 
peacebuilding. Geographical origin does play a major role in very vis- 
ible positions that are subject to state diplomatic haggling over influ- 
ence and recognition, but in what I will call the second and third tiers, 
nationality is not, per se, a good indicator of difference. However, edu- 
cational background and family background are decisive in a person’s 
access to positions in the peacebuilding field. Hence, nationality does 
have a selective function for the career paths that are open to peace- 
builders, through the very unequal distribution of educational and 
economic capital across countries. 

This chapter will expose the sociological commonalities of those 
working in peacebuilding and analyze how all these individuals con- 
verge, particularly with respect to their social origins, education, and 
professional careers. Bourdieu’s notion of capital is helpful in capturing 
these similarities, as capital designates not only the investment and stock 
an individual has to build on in educational, professional, social, or eco- 
nomic terms, but also his or her opportunities, networks, and boundar- 
ies of social development. 

A detailed analysis of the first UN mission in the Congo, 1960-64, 
will first explore these sociological characteristics (in Bourdieu’s terms, 
the capital configuration). In the second section of this chapter I will 
extend this analysis to the broader field as it represents itself nowadays. 
It will become evident that national origins, indeed, are less important 
than the sociological homogeneity of the field. The sociological constitu- 
tion of the field has, over the decades, changed only slightly. 


A Social Analysis of the Congo Mission 


The Congo mission, Organisation des Nations Unies au Congo (ONUC), 
established the field of peacebuilding not only institutionally but also 
socially. A closer sociological analysis of the men in the Congo mission 
reveals that they constituted a relatively homogenous group in terms 
of their socioeconomic origins, educational capital, and political value 
structures, although an important distinction has to be made between 
those who remained in the UN and those who had been seconded by 
their home country to the Congo mission. 

Table 1 gives a very short overview of the top executive layer of ONUC 
over the four years.’ The table distinguishes the person’s economic, edu- 
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cational, and social capital. The evaluation “high” to “low” is given with 
respect to the standards of the country of origin; these have been estab- 
lished by comparison with contemporary literature and classifications, 
and expert advice. 

As this table shows, the permanent officeholders shared characteris- 
tics closer to those of civil service officeholders in the United States or 
West European countries than to other professional fields or cultural 
realms. Their social background was in many respects very similar, yet 
two clear distinctions stand out: Hammarskjold’s overall higher capital 
configuration, and the comparatively lower family economic capital of 
U.S. officeholders relative to those from the global South. Most of these 
UN senior staff’s families had suffered from a major shock, commonly 
through the loss of the main breadwinner of the family through war 
(e.g., India-Pakistan’s partition war), disease, or accident. 

Despite the very modest financial situations in which many grew up, 
all came from families that emphasized the importance of education. 
All for which there are records had educators in prior generations in 
their family. Often these educators had been pioneers in their fields. 
Ralph Bunche’s great-grandfather had set up evening schools for for- 
mer slaves and freed slaves. Robert Gardiner’s grandmother had been 
the first woman principal in an English school in the Gold Coast. Mah- 
moud Khiari pioneered professional education in preindependence 
Tunisia, and his wife was director of a professional college after inde- 
pendence. Mekki Abbas had worked for fourteen years in Sudan’s Min- 
istry of Education and had gained a PhD from Oxford University. Max 
H. Dorsinville’s father founded the first literary review in Haiti, and his 
brother became a renowned writer. For all, education was the prime 
capital on which their careers and sometimes even the survival of their 
families was built; for example, with his UN salary Bombay-born Syed 
Habib Ahmed supported those family members who had survived the 
partition in Pakistan. 

The strong family emphasis on education probably influenced the 
choice of study subjects, in which classical education dominated. All had 
studied a subject in social sciences or humanities; a large number had 
studied public or colonial administration in Oxford. An important num- 
ber also read classics and European philosophy either in high school or 
at the university level. Some pursued their interest in history and phi- 
losophy throughout their lives, commonly through an active career as a 
writer. More than half of the staff listed below have written autobiogra- 
phies and other books. Some have also written personal accounts of the 
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events in the Congo; some have contributed to scholarly research on 
the topic of the Congo mission, or more largely to peacekeeping, peace- 
building, and the UN role. Others wrote more literary works during and 
after their time at the UN. 

Hence, generally speaking, all officeholders had higher cultural than 
economic capital, but with sufficiently high economic capital to allow 
the acquisition of education and culture (sometimes at the expense of 
other relatives). This configuration locates the majority of them in the 
(admittedly broad) category of the educated middle classes, as it clearly 
distinguishes them from social classes of manual labor or rural, agricul- 
tural classes, on the one hand, and landed or otherwise rent-consuming 
upper classes (except for Galo Plaza Lasso), on the other. With respect to 
upper-class origins, the complete absence of families who gained wealth 
through manufacturing or industrial activities is equally remarkable; any 
family wealth came from trade, civil service, or other government service. 

Table 1 also shows a very irregular pattern of geographic origin. Not 
one single executive staff member was recruited from Eastern Europe, 
the Soviet Union, or any other country with communist sympathies. 
Certainly, candidates from socialist countries would have been sternly 
opposed by the United States and the former European colonial powers. 
Given the realities of the Cold War, the safest recruitment zones were 
African or Asian nonaligned countries. However, the geographic distri- 
bution obscures the very similar endowments in educational and family- 
transmitted economic capital, namely the very similar social class origins 
of the UN staff. 


The Tasks of Middle-Class Men 


It was, in fact, this social homogeneity that the Congolese and the Soviets 
perceived as partiality when Khrushchev attacked the mission in 1960 as 
“partial” and when he called Hammarskjold a “lackey” of U.S. interests 
(see chapter 2). Bunche wrote in a letter to his son that even he, a black 
American and great-grandson of slaves, was considered and threatened 
as a “white” in the Congo.® Skin color was, in the Congo of 1960, not 
automatically a social category, and in the postcolonial context Bunche 
was clearly perceived as American first and only then as black. 

Indeed, Bunche was the great-grandson of a freed slave and became a 
prime example of an American and liberal success story. He was an alum- 
ni of two of America’s finest universities, the University of California at 
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Los Angeles and Harvard, where he had been admitted on scholarships. 
He had been in the U.S. diplomatic service before entering the UN, and 
Dean Rusk, the secretary of state under the John Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson administrations and the architect of much of their Cold War 
policies, considered Bunche a lifelong friend.’ 

Bunche’s family background was typical for the European and 
American men (only men held executive positions) who worked in the 
Congo mission: most of Hammarskjold’s Western collaborators grew 
up in very modest, if not outright poor, households. The original Con- 
go Club members in particular—Ralph Bunche, Andrew Cordier, and 
Heinz Wieschhoff—had very similar life stories. Wieschhoff, a native 
German, also came from a very modest family background. He had 
achieved his high-ranking UN position thanks to his considerable edu- 
cational capital. Wieschhoff’s father, a post office clerk, died young, 
and his mother married an elderly widower in order to support her five 
children. Economic hardship forced Wieschhoff out of school early to 
become a miner in Bonen, Westphalia. After a serious mining accident, 
Wieschhoff returned to school and won a university scholarship that 
allowed him to study African culture with Germany’s founding father 
of modern anthropology, Leo Frobenius. Fleeing the Nazis, who closed 
down the Frankfurt Institute for African Studies, Wieschhoff in 1936 
settled in the United States where he became a professor of anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Pennsylvania. Now a U.S. citizen, he was called 
upon to participate in the creation of the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council after having served as an Africa expert in the U.S. Army during 
World War II.” At the Trusteeship Council he met Bunche and quickly 
rose in the UN system. 

Cordier was born, raised, and educated in the American Midwest, 
where he also started his career as college teacher. He came from a poor 
farming family and started doing chores on his parents’ farm at the age 
of five. He financed his university and postgraduate studies through 
scholarships and his own work as a Latin and mathematics instructor. In 
1944, he joined the State Department and served with the U.S. delega- 
tion at the founding conference of the United Nations in San Francis- 
co. He became executive assistant to the first Secretary-General, Trygve 
Lie, in 1947. All through his UN career he remained close to his State 
Department colleagues. During the Cuban missile crisis Cordier played a 
crucial role as informal messenger between President Kennedy and UN 
Secretary-General U Thant."! 

For Cordier, Wieschhoff, and Bunche, the United Nations repre- 
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sented a unique opportunity for a career in diplomacy and high-ranking 
civil service. Sociologically, none of them originated from the upper 
class, which traditionally provided their own country’s and international 
economic and political elites.'* All three had been working in academia 
before joining the UN. All three continued to pursue their academic 
interests while working for the UN. Cordier later left the UN to become 
first dean of the School of International Studies at Columbia University, 
and later president of Columbia. Wieschhoff continued throughout his 
UN years to occasionally teach at the University of Pennsylvania, and for 
a long time Bunche played with the idea of again taking up his professo- 
rial status at Howard University after his retirement from the UN, before 
his ill health prevented him from doing so. 

In many ways, all three represent perfectly the postwar rise of the 
middle class in Western democracies. The English language to this day 
lacks a term equivalent to the German Bürgertum or the French bourgeoi- 
sie for this rather amorphous social group of what was called in the nine- 
teenth century “middling men”; all three terms—middle class, Bürger- 
tum, middling men—emphasize different aspects of the emergence and 
phenomenon of this social group. In the context here I will use all three 
notions for reasons to be explained. 

The characteristics of the peacebuilders are similar to the social his- 
tory, composition, and values of the European middle classes of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, and most particularly to what is called in 
German Bildungs- und Beamtenbirgertum. The German language allows 
differentiating the Bürgertum almost endlessly beyond the simple hier- 
archization of upper, middle, and lower classes, by adding a qualifying 
noun—the Bildungsbiirgertum, the Beamtenbirgertum, the Wirtschaftsbiirger- 
tum, the Industriebiirgertum, and so forth. Hence, variations in the middle 
classes’ capital configurations, which result in varying social field struc- 
tures, are more easily traceable.!* 

The conceptual advantage of the English phrase, however, is that it 
expresses the key idea of this particular social group being situated in the 
middle—that is, between the worker and proletarian class, on the one 
hand, and the aristocracy, landed or wealthy, on the other.'* It expresses 
the relational constitution of the group as being different from the oth- 
ers, notably as a result of having to earn a living with their professional 
work, as opposed to the rent income of the upper classes or the physical 
labor of the working classes.’ The notion of middle classes was and has 
remained a clearly comparative and distinguishing term. In England, it 
became collapsed with the ideas of liberalism when the House of Com- 
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mons opened up to larger circles than the landed aristocracy. Through its 
emphasis on merit, private ownership, and hard work, liberalism became 
the political discourse used to justify the middle classes’ entrance into 
the House of Commons at the expense of the lower classes.'® 

The German and French terms, on the other hand, place the stress 
on how this group is united and distinguished at once by culture, values, 
and material reproduction modes that originated in the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment, the Industrial Revolution, and the political changes 
that transformed Europe between the seventeenth and the nineteenth 
centuries.” The Bürgertum is not simply the other, whether the prole- 
tariat’s or the aristocrat’s other; they are a social group of their own, yet 
one with internal differentiations, particularities, and variations of com- 
monly shared cultural themes. The term Bürgertum recognizes as well the 
particularity of this social class as different from others, and its related 
term Burgerlichkeit, which will be further discussed in the second section 
of this book, designates an entire set of cultural, moral, political, and 
economic characteristics that underlie the novelty and difference of the 
Biirgertum as compared to other social classes. 

These distinctive evolutions of the concepts of Burgertum in Germany, 
middle classes in England, and bourgeoisie in France are, according to 
Reinhart Koselleck, the result of the different social-political histories of 
these countries." Historically, the Bürgertum, bourgeoisie, or middle class- 
es dialectically built their self-description around the reasons why they 
should be considered different from the nobility and the poor, and why 
this difference should give them a greater weight in political decisions. 

Given this background, the usage of middle classes in a globalized 
context may, at first sight, appear odd. Yet, as the following discussion 
of peacebuilding as a social field will show, the twentieth century saw a 
globalization of the middle classes’ claims of liberal normality. Academic 
research, as well as politics, still lacks a clear concept for designating this 
new, globally emerging social group—most probably because its emer- 
gence is not (yet) associated with a social relational positioning on a 
global level that would in any way resemble the emergence of the middle 
classes in nineteenth-century Europe. 


mm 66, 


The terms “global citizens,” “world citizens,” or “cosmopolitans” are 
commonly used but still desperately lack clear definitions and are ideo- 
logically imbued in claims of a liberal legacy—a problem discussed in 


more detail in chapter sf 


Alternatively, Leslie Sklair’s, Bastiaan van 
Appeldoorn’s and Nana de Graaff’s, or Kees van der Pijl’s critical notion 


of the “transnational classes” derives from a focus on professions and 
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maintains a clear Marxist ring (which tends to reify social groups) .”° Post- 
modern notions of “vagabonds and tourists” are deliberately free from 
ideological references, yet throw out the baby with the bathwater when 
they avoid altogether the question of the social, political, and economic 
positioning of the emerging transnational social groups in world society 
and politics.” For the purposes of this study, I will stick with the term 
middle classes as it nicely encapsulates the relational logic of distinc- 
tion. Furthermore, its inherent etymological lack of political meaning 
allows for the moment the exploration of the exact political significance 
of peacebuilders as global middle classes. Its manifold usage also makes 
it difficult to reify the middle class a priori; rather, the middle needs to be 
situated empirically.” 

The first group of peacebuilders surrounding Hammarskjold display 
in a most remarkable way characteristics of the European middle classes: 
wage income generated through professional merit and achievement; 
social positions built on education and expert knowledge; a high value 
attached to self-education and self-promotion; a declared distance from 
the lower classes; and a value orientation toward “statist” governance. 

Bunche’s life and career are a particularly good example for the 
observation that social positioning is a complex and dynamic process of 
creating, maintaining, and reducing social distances in a given social and 
political space. For Bunche, this game had to be played on several levels. 
As a black man he had to position himself with respect to the domi- 
nant white U.S. society; as an educated Negro he had to position himself 
with respect to the wider black community in the still racially segregated 
United States of the 1930s to the 1960s. As an American black man and 
Africanist he had to position himself with respect to worldwide racial and 
colonial relations.” As an educated man who would work throughout his 
life in public service he had to position himself in a classical middle-class 
manner as distinct from the working class and distinct from a privilege- 
based upper class. Finally, as a liberal he had to distinguish himself in a 
world of raging ideological doctrines. These various processes of distinc- 
tion came together in his self-positioning as a radically unpretentious 
middle-class man, assimilated into the dominant white American and 
liberal modern society. 

Already as a student at UCLA, Bunche appeared in public with a 
moderate discourse on black advancement through education. His polit- 
ical views on overcoming racial segregation in the United States became 
more radical in the 1930s when he became an assistant professor at 
Howard University and staged a Young Turk revolt in the NAACP (the 
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National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the oldest 
and for a long time the most powerful political organization of blacks in 
the United States). At this time, he defended Marxist, yet integrationist, 
views in a losing attempt to overthrow the NAACP’s leadership and in a 
fierce attack on the pioneer of black consciousness, W. E. B. Du Bois.” 
Bunche’s Marxism all but disappeared at the end of the 1930s when he 
came into close contact with the social-democrat Gunnar Myrdal, when 
extreme ideologies rose to the fore during World War II, and when in 
1941 he found employment as an Africanist in the newly created Office 
of Strategic Services, a wartime intelligence agency that was the prede- 
cessor of the CIA. 

However, he remained a fervent lifelong opponent of black nation- 
alism, whether in the United States or abroad, and much of his antag- 
onism to the anticolonial nationalist Patrice Lumumba in the Congo 
stemmed from his visceral dislike of all forms of celebration of négritude. 
Fundamentally, Bunche would argue throughout his life that the Negro 
was no different, ethnically, culturally, or racially, from any other Ameri- 
can or, for that matter, any other human being in the world.” After the 
Second World War in particular, Bunche would argue that the advance- 
ment of the American Negro had to be based not only on equal and 
open access to education and to the country’s political and economic 
spheres, but also on each individual’s own efforts, hard work, and sense 
of achievement. In a strictly liberal train of thought, Bunche considered 
civil rights as an indispensable yet sufficient condition to solve the race 
problem—a turnaround from earlier, much more radical positions that 
distanced him even further from the black political leadership of the 
time. Du Bois’s scathing comment that “Ralph Bunche is getting to be 
a white folks’ nigger” is just one telling example of this estrangement.” 

A loyal civil servant of the U.S. State Department, Bunche partici- 
pated in the founding conferences of the United Nations as an Africa 
expert. Ever since the war, he had pursued in his rare public speeches 
a discourse of defending democracy and advocating social engineering. 
Notwithstanding his own prewar observations of the greater racial inter- 
mingling in Paris and London, Bunche developed a patriotic discourse 
of the superiority of American democracy over continental democracies 
because of the U.S.’s lack of colonies. His fervent attacks on colonialism 
and his steady pleas for a mandate system eventually earned him his post 
as chair of the Trusteeship Council, his ticket to the newly founded UN, 
where he would remain until his death in 1971. 

Bunche’s trajectory was largely determined by his huge capacity for 
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work but also by his ardent ambition to gain positions in society, which 
he thought hard work would earn him. His rejection of black nation- 
alism was entirely consistent with his self-conscious rise into leading 
positions within the civil service and politics where he made occasional 
appearances in the civil rights movement in the 1960s. For Bunche, hav- 
ing been poor or having been born black were not particular reasons to 
be fundamentally different; they were simply obstacles to overcome in 
order to be “normal”’—in order to live, earn an income, and work the 
same as any white, middle-class American.’ 

Brian Urquhart chose well the title of the biography he wrote about 
his former boss—Ralph Bunche: An American Life. As much as Hammar- 
skjöld or Bunche himself might have pleaded national neutrality in the 
UN and particularly during the Congo crisis, Bunche is remembered 


today as a hero of the postwar American middle-class dream.”* 


Networks and Social Capital 


Social capital, understood as the wealth of private and professional con- 
nections a person can mobilize, is particularly important for the profes- 
sional trajectory of individuals, as recruitment into missions was and, as 
will be shown below, still is highly dependent on the good will of the 
Secretary-General, on the one hand, and the involved states, on the other 
hand. No one is appointed a special representative or any other profes- 
sional position in a UN mission on his or her professional merits alone. 
The candidate also needs to have sufficient credibility and trust from all 
involved actors. Nationality can, again, play a role here in the sense that 
candidates from neutral or noninvolved states are naturally considered 
more trustworthy. At the same time, certain missions and positions also 
represent national preserves. For instance, the under-secretary-general 
for political affairs had been throughout the Cold War a Soviet diplomat; 
the position had been, indeed, created by Hammarskjold for the express 
purpose of allowing the Soviet Union to hold a key position in the Sec- 
retariat General. 

Again, the Congo mission is a good starting point for understanding 
the closely knit, yet hierarchically differentiated, network structures of 
the peacebuilding field, as figure 1 shows. In terms of social capital, it is 
important to emphasize that all those who were appointed to senior posi- 
tions subsequent to Khrushchev’s September attacks had already been 
working for the UN either as full-time or occasionally seconded staff 
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Fig. 1. Network analysis of the Congo mission 

Legend: The figure shows a network representation of the first 
peacebuilding mission in the Congo with a number of central personalities: 
the UN Secretary-General and senior UN officials, the heads of mission and 
their closest collaborators, and politicians (Mongi Slim, Jawaharlal Nehru) 
involved in their selection (nodes). The links represent the information 
flow (who informed whom). The figure clearly shows Dag Hammarskjéld’s 
central position as well as the centrality of Ralph Bunche and Brian 
Urquhart. It also shows peripheral networks, for example, between Max 
Dorsinville, Bibiano Osario-Tafall, and Galo Plaza Lasso, who worked 
together again in Cyprus. 


from other countries. Most, if not all, were personally known to Ham- 
marskjold, and later to his successor, U Thant. In order to calm Soviet 
indignation, Indian prime minister Jawaharlal Nehru suggested a couple 
of candidates to Hammarskjöld in October 1960.” He was supported 
in this initiative by Ghanaian president Kwame Nkrumah. One of the 
people recommended was Rajeshwar Dayal, with whom Hammarskjöld 
had had friendly relations since his own arrival at the UN in 1954 when 
Dayal was a member of India’s permanent mission to the UN.” 
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The head of the Tunisian permanent mission to the UN and later 
foreign minister of Tunisia, Mongi Slim, had also been instrumental in 
making staffing proposals that strengthened the nonaligned contingent 
of the UN in the Congo. In the tense atmosphere of mutual suspicion 
and accusations, the Secretary-General, too, was careful to appoint only 
staff of whose loyalty he could be reassured. If not based on his own 
experience with loyal service, he relied on references he trusted. Slim 
had been working with Hammarskjöld since 1957 when he was part of 
the special commission set up by the Secretary-General to investigate the 
1956 uprising against the Soviets in Hungary.”! 

In some cases Hammarskjold’s references could be as extraordinary 
as a book he liked. Conor Cruise O’Brien reports having been recruited 
as special representative to Elisabethville in the Congo because Hammar- 
skjöld had been an enthusiastic reader of his analysis of Catholic writers, 
Maria Cross.” However, Hammarskjöld might also have been impressed 
by O’Brien’s record as head of the Irish permanent mission to the UN. 

Although new to the Congo mission, very few staffers were, in fact, 
new to the UN. Sture Linnér, Hammarskjéld’s classmate and his broth- 
er’s business partner, was a notable exception to this rule. Indeed, many 
of the later Congo staff had worked with and under Bunche in the trust- 
eeship council. Rajeshwar Dayal and Galo Plaza Lasso had formed with 
Hammarskjöld the directorship of the UN observation mission in Leb- 
anon. Later on, too, the staff from the Congo mission came together 
in various other contexts to form new teams. Bibiano Osorio-Tafall and 
Max Dorsinville would work together again in the UN mission in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP). Urquhart, F. T. Liu, General Indar Jit Rikhye, and Robert 
Gardiner would continue to work in various functions for Bunche, who 
became under-secretary-general for special political affairs from 1961 
until his death ten years later. 

Hammarskjöld thus initiated a practice in the UN of appointing 
his own cabinet, which gave the appearance of reflecting the political 
and geographical diversity of the UN, yet which was, in reality, based 
on a close-knit network. At a minimum, personal acquaintance and ties 
ensured that staff would remain loyal to the Secretariat. In times of high 
pressure on the Secretariat, when missions were disputed (as was the 
case in 1960s), the mission could only be upheld through this network.** 

Hammarskjold was the driver of peacekeeping and peacebuilding, 
so it is necessary to quickly analyze his special status, which was due not 
only to his thinking and initiatives (which will be explored in more detail 
in chapter 5) but also to his outstanding economic, educational, and 
social capital. Every subsequent Secretary-General (but most particularly 
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Annan) referred to this overwhelming figure as an inspiration and as 
a guide for the UN’s peace politics. The veneration accorded to Ham- 
marskjold is well documented in Urquhart’s and, more recently, Manuel 
Frohlich’s biographies.** Hammarskj6ld’s persona had shaped this par 
ticular network and in a much larger sense the field of peacebuilding 
in a much more profound way than simply being the chief of the UN 
administration. He was also the “patrician” of this first small group of 
peacebuilders and an example of what I will discuss below as the first tier 
of the peacebuilding field. 

Hammarskjold was born into a family of civil servants and high- 
ranking politicians. His father had been prime minister of Sweden and 
governor of Uppsala. The king of Sweden gave the family the name Ham- 
marskjold, which means “hammer and shield” in Swedish, in the nine- 
teenth century for their loyal service. Dag Hammarskjéld’s two brothers 
became a minister and a successful businessman, and when Hammar- 
skjöld was invited to become Secretary-General of the United Nations 
he had already had a long career as a senior civil servant and minister in 
Sweden (he was minister of finance when appointed). Contrary to most 
other members of the Congo mission, Hammarskjöld held much higher 
economic and social capital, thanks to his family origins. 


A Multitier Social Network Structure 


Overall, the first Congo mission reflects a multitier structure, with the 
individual with the highest concentration of economic, educational, and 
social capital—Hammarskj6ld—at the top, followed by a very small and 
closed circle of senior officialsk—Bunche, Cordier, Wieschhoff, and on 
the brink, Urquhart—which rests on a further circle of senior adminis- 
trators (e.g., Liu or Osorio-Tafall). Below them is a large pool of profes- 
sionals who also circulate in horizontal networks. 


The Top Tier of Special Representatives 


This kind of multitier structure of the peacebuilding field would be 
reproduced in later missions and is clearly visible in today’s UN and 
peacebuilding organizations. The Secretary-General and his special rep- 
resentatives remain in a class of their own, while civilian staff in UN mis- 
sions, and later on in other peacebuilding organizations and institutions, 
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circulate rather independently from this top tier and from each other. 
The networking structure of UN missions and the political bargaining 
around key positions such as special representatives have established a 
system in which high-level executives circulate in horizontal networks 
and vertical access from lower ranks within the UN or from within the 
larger peacebuilding field is very limited. 

The number of special representatives of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations has sharply increased since the Loos, Yet the group 
of individuals who act as special representatives remains rather small, 
and many group members serve as head of mission or special representa- 
tive in several missions. As in a large game of musical chairs, they move 
from one mission to the other. The more the mission is in the (mostly 
Western) public eye, and the more prestigious it is, the smaller the group 
of potential candidates for the post of head of mission and special repre- 
sentative of the Secretary-General.* 

Figure 2 and table 2 show the carousel of a selection of special repre- 
sentatives.” They only show the current special representative’s former 
function, but they do indicate how positions rotate among a selected few. 
Very few special representatives have come out of the UN career path. 
The common entrance to the special representative track is a national 
political, civil service, or diplomatic career. A large number of those 
listed have occupied political offices in their home country; some have 
even been heads of state or of government who find new employment 
after losing an election or are otherwise removed from power. Current 
examples include Nikolay Mladenov of Bulgaria, who is at the time of 
this writing special representative for Iraq and was formerly foreign min- 
ister of Bulgaria (2010-13). The conversion of the former president of 
East Timor, José Ramos-Horta, leader of the resistance movement in the 
1980s and 1990s and Nobel Peace Prize laureate, into head of the UN 
mission in Guinea-Bissau after losing the election of 2012 exemplifies 
this trajectory. 

Many special representatives previously have been permanent rep- 
resentatives of their home states at the UN. Many switch back and forth 
between national politics or civil service and senior postings in the UN. 
Bert Koenders’s career is a good example: the Dutch minister of for- 
eign affairs (at the time of this writing) was, until October 2014, head 
of mission of the United Nations Multidimensional Integrated Stabiliza- 
tion Mission in Mali (MINUSMA), which was established in 2013. Before 
that, Koenders headed the UN mission in Côte d'Ivoire after having 
been minister for cooperation and a member of the Dutch parliament 
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where he sat on the Defense Committee. In this function he participated 
in the parliamentary hearings on the role of the Dutch UNPROFOR 
battalion in the events in Srebrenica in 1995 and also served on other 
committees and commissions dealing with peacekeeping, postconflict 
reconstruction, and foreign affairs and defense. He had studied politi- 
cal science at the Free University of Amsterdam and earned a PhD from 
Johns Hopkins University. Since then his career has developed in the 
politico-diplomatic circles of the Netherlands; in European institutions 
including the NATO parliamentary assembly; and in high-ranking UN 
positions. Koenders moves in the network of domestic politics and senior 
positions in the UN, not in the network of international agencies and the 
civil servant circuit that Hammarskjold had argued for in his advocacy of 
the international civil servant.*” 

Coming from an international organization, the most likely spring- 
boards into a special representative role are the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme (UNDP), Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs (OCHA), or UNHCR. Conversely, former special representatives 
often become senior executives in international development or human- 
itarian organizations. For example, William Lacy Swing, a former special 
representative for Western Sahara and for the Congo, is now director 
general of the International Organization for Migration. Another path- 
way exists between other international organizations and the UN, most 
notably the OSCE, the African Union, or the Organization of American 
States. Senior executives of these regional organizations may be appoint- 
ed special representatives, most commonly in hybrid missions; or, vice 
versa, they move from their field mission to regional organizations. Lam- 
berto Zannier, for instance, became secretary-general of the OSCE after 
having been special representative for UNMIK. 

Many also move on to the UN headquarters in New York or its region- 
al offices (Geneva, Nairobi, and so forth). For example, the following 
have all held senior positions in field missions: Jan Eliasson, at the time 
of writing deputy secretary-general; Zainab Hawa Bangura, special repre- 
sentative on sexual violence in conflict; Ameerah Haq, under-secretary- 
general for field support; Leila Zerrougui, special representative for chil- 
dren in armed conflict; and Sahle-Work Zewde, director-general of the 
United Nations Office in Nairobi. 

It is this separation from the UN and international agency career 
path that distinguishes the position of the high representative from the 
second tier of senior officials. It is also a strong indicator of the highly 
politicized role of the special representative. As the face of the mission, 
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Fig. 2. UN missions network structure 

Legend: The graph shows the network structure of UN missions (selected 
missions as of fall 2014). Missions are connected to each other through 

the person of their head of mission. The network centers around the 

UN Secretariat General and is relatively dense around missions that are 
important to Security Council members and are very much in the public 
eye, for example, Afghanistan, Iraq, or Syria. Heads of mission move from 
one high-profile mission to the next or between the UN Secretary-General 
and other missions. Missions at the periphery are personally less connected 
to New York as they are either regionally embedded, for example, Kosovo, 
or of lesser importance to UN member states, the Security Council, and 
public opinion in powerful states, for example, Central Africa. Heads of 
mission in these missions tend to move in and out of the field but not to UN 
headquarters in New York. 
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they have a different diplomatic value. Their nationality is more easily 
subject to dispute. For states, the capacity to negotiate over the position 
of the special representative shows the degree of their influence over UN 
politics. Consequently, the posts of the high representatives, of heads 
of mission, and of under-secretary-generals are much more prone than 
other positions to become national fiefdoms. The more visible the post, 
the higher the salience of the occupant’s geographic provenance.” As 
Paul Novosad and Eric Werker have pointedly observed in their study of 
UN senior officials, the very top positions tend to be occupied by people 
from a very limited number of states, and some countries, including Chi- 
na and Russia, have historically been consistently and significantly under- 
represented.” Other countries that are more actively engaged in the UN 
have, on the other hand, effectively locked down specific positions. Since 
the mid-1990s, for instance, the position of the under-secretary-general 
for peacekeeping has been continuously held by a Frenchman, whereas 
the position of chef de cabinet (chief of staff) has remained occupied 
since Chakravarthi Narasimhan’s time by a representative of a UN mem- 
ber from the global South. 

With respect to their sociological outlook, the special representa- 
tives reproduce the pattern established early on with the first mission in 
the Congo. The heads of mission or special representatives from West- 
ern states are commonly from middle-class or upper-middle-class back- 
grounds, while those from the global South clearly come from wealthy 
and upper-class backgrounds. For example, Winston A. Tubman, the 
special representative to Somalia from 2002 to 2007, is the nephew of 


Liberia’s longest-serving president, William Tubman.” 


Exceptions exist, 
but they remain exceptions—for example, Ismat Kittani, the former 
Special Representative of the Secretary-General to Somalia and chef de 
cabinet under Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim, is said to have seen 
electrical light for the first time only at the age of twelve.” 

The key to understanding these differences in economic family back- 
ground lies in access to higher education. Education in the Northern 
Hemisphere and if possible in a global top-ten institution like Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Harvard remains the minimal requirement for securing 
a leading UN position. Hence, almost all top-tier senior officials have 
studied in one of the world’s top universities. Again, exceptions exist 
and most particularly those senior officials who are seconded by regional 
organizations are more often locally educated. But, generally speaking, 
a top-ten university diploma remains an entry ticket to this upper circle 
of senior officials. Yet, in order to study in such an institution, a per- 
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son from a global South country must have access to greater financial 
capital than a person from Europe or North America (or Japan for that 
matter). This starts with the family’s ability to provide for an English- 
language education good enough to prepare the student for university 
entrance exams. Without scholarships, families also have to provide for 
much higher tuition fees, accommodation, and travel costs for their chil- 
dren who study abroad. Consequently, graduates from the global South 
are commonly from wealthier families than their OECD counterparts. 
The few special representatives who, like Kittani, originate from poor 
backgrounds studied with scholarships in universities in the Northern 
Hemisphere (just like Urquhart or Bunche). 

In terms of educational capital and culture it is obvious that all senior 
officials have benefited from the same type of higher education, which 
should become a commonly shared marker not only with respect to the 
knowledge and epistemology acquired but also in the so-called soft skills 
of researching information, writing reports, and communicating, as 
well as more general views of what is worthy to be known, understood, 
and processed within the realm of their jobs. However, remarkably, the 
humanities and classics studies that dominated the educational back- 
ground of senior staff in the 1960s have given way to the social sciences— 
particularly economics and law, but also political science. Natural sci- 
ences are, nevertheless, still not represented. 

The group of senior officials does, indeed, represent a specific social 
class. Their careers and social backgrounds are rather similar, and most 
notably their socialization path is most similar with a shared educational 
background and a shared career experience. This results, unsurprising- 
ly, in quite close networks, which allow Koenders and others to move 
between national politics and the UN. 

Nationality does play a role, but more as a political bargaining chip. 
Even seconded senior officials will not, in all cases, act as spokesperson 
for their home country or in the explicit interest of this country; howev- 
er, as Novosad and Werker also conclude from their study, it is likely that 
their worldviews, perceptions, ideational frames, and policy choices are 
much closer to those of people who share their domestic politics back- 
ground than to those of the local population or even a broader interna- 
tional agency arena.” Yet, it also very likely that the commonly shared 
educational background, the tightness of the professional network, and 
the dominance of the humanist globalization discourse (which will be 
discussed in more detail in later chapters) also lead to a high degree of 
ideological affinity. This does not include serious conflict over practicali- 
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ties or execution. Yet it is unlikely that anyone in a senior position in the 
peacebuilding field will largely depart from a broadly defined doxa (to be 
discussed in the second section of this book). 


The International Agency Network 


Below and next to the circuit of the special representatives is the career 
track of high senior officials of the rank of directors of specific services 
or project managers. Here, much greater mobility between positions 
and between agencies can be observed. These positions are less visible 
than the head of mission or special representative posts; they allow for 
greater flexibility; and they are seldom the object of strenuous bargain- 
ing between the Secretariat General and involved states. Consequently, 
nationality plays a less important role and career paths resemble more 
the conventional senior executive manager model than do those of the 
special representatives—although here, too, the range of countries from 
which peacebuilders originate is limited. Large countries like Russia and 
China are, nevertheless, frequently underrepresented, as are most coun- 
tries of the global South. 

Novosad and Werker find in their study that citizens from Western 
countries held over 45 percent of the senior positions in the UN Secre- 
tariat General in 2007. This confirms the finding of the great weight of 
nationals from high-income countries in the field of peacebuilding, most 
notably in the UN. The 2012 survey for this book, which captured not 
only UN but also other peacebuilding staff, included all salary categories 
modeled on the salary scale of the UN, from technical and administra- 
tive staff to professionals and directors, but respondents came from only 
fifty-three countries. Respondents from the salary range, which required 
at least a basic university-level degree, came from an ever more restricted 
range of countries—specifically, forty-two countries. 

Even though not representative per se, this number indicates that 
only a small number of all UN member states provide professionals with 
university degrees to the peacebuilding field.’ Of those, high-income 
countries are again disproportionately represented. In this sample, more 
than seventy of the university graduate professionals come from indus- 
trialized high-income countries and none come from low-income coun- 
tries.“ Importantly, the family origin of most respondents reflected the 
huge disproportion between the geographic representation in peace- 
building and in the world. While more than two-thirds of the respon- 
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dents’ parents were born in Europe or North America, only some 10 
percent of the peacebuilders’ parents were born in Asia, the most popu- 
lated continent. South America was even less represented in this sample. 
Again, it has to be kept in mind that this sample is not stochastically rep- 
resentative; yet these figures match up well with the findings of Novosad 
and Werker on the preponderance of a small number of nations. 

Again, the tacit requirement of a university degree from a top univer- 
sity of a Northern industrialized high-income country seems to be a sig- 
nificant marker for peacebuilders in the top range. The prosopographic 
analysis shows that almost 94 percent of the staff surveyed earned their 
postgraduate degree from a university in an industrialized, high-income 
country. Given that more than Do percent (and more than 80 percent 
of the professional) of respondents have a postgraduate degree, this 
means that the passage through an educational institution in an indus- 
trialized high-income country is almost obligatory. Within this category 
of postgraduates, about a third graduated from fifteen elite universities: 
the London School of Economics, Columbia University, the Universi- 
ty of Oxford, New York University, Harvard University, Johns Hopkins 
University, Tufts University, King’s College London, School of Oriental 
and Asian Studies, George Washington University, Princeton University, 
Georgetown University, the Graduate Institute of Geneva, the Institut 
d’Etudes Politiques de Paris (better known as Sciences Po), and the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

University education is furthermore hereditary, at least in both survey 
waves (2008 and 2012) of this book: the large majority of peacebuild- 
ers come from families where one if not both parents graduated from a 
university. About 60 percent of the respondents’ fathers graduated from 
university; however, only about 40 percent of their mothers were gradu- 
ates. The most common household constellation was a father who was/is 
an engineer, teacher, or working in a liberal profession (accountant, law- 
yer, doctor, and so forth) and a mother who was/is a housewife, nurse, or 
school teacher. Roughly 10 percent of the survey subjects’ parents had 
no degree at all; an even lower percentage of respondents indicated that 
their parents had worked/work in low-skilled occupations. 

There also seems to be a relationship between the parents’ educa- 
tion and the peacebuilders’ current position, although the sample is too 
small to establish valid correlations. However, in the group of profession- 
als above P2 pay level, the percentage of fathers who graduated from a 
university is higher and the percentage of fathers who have no degree 
drops below 10. 
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Fig. 3. Highest university degree 


The effect is even stronger in the case of the mothers’ education. If 
only the group of professionals is considered, the percentage of mothers 
with at least a high school degree rises from roughly 5o percent to over 
Do percent. The family constellation also changes markedly in the small- 
er sample of only professionals: mothers work more, for the category of 
housewives is less represented, and most work as nurses or teachers. In 
the range of fathers’ occupations, business and management become 
much more prominent than engineering or teaching. Consequently, 
one can conclude that this group of peacebuilders comes predominantly 
from families that are economically at ease if not overly wealthy. These 
people grew up in households where education was/is cherished and 
where mothers often dedicated their time to the family and, most prob- 
ably, to their children’s education in and outside of school. 

The implications of this short sociological survey are multifold as 
they allow inferences on social class and social mobility. Bourdieu’s own 
work, notably his study on schooling and educational achievement with 
Jean-Claude Passeron, has elaborated how closely related education 
choices are with socioeconomic background and social class origins.“ 
Analyzing the achievements of French school pupils, notably in their 
final exams and university entrance exams, the two sociologists found 
a close relationship between the parents income and education and 
their children’s success in school. They notably elaborated that the rigid 
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examination system of French schools did not promote equality, but, on 
the contrary, allowed children with substantial cultural and social capi- 
tal inherited from their families to excel while discriminating against 
children who did not have access to high levels of cultural capital and 
income (expressed, for instance, in the number of books in the home 
or the frequency of theater or museum visits) .“* Subsequent studies have 
shown that, indeed, there is a strong link between achievement and cul- 
tural capital as well as family support.’ Children who achieve well in 
school and who obtain high-paying jobs later on are more likely to be 
from families with a higher socioeconomic status that highly value edu- 
cation and, additionally, transmit specific cultural capital. This does not 
mean that socioeconomic status per se is a predictor of educational suc- 
cess (and some studies indicate that it is not), yet the family background 
and notably a “scholarly culture”’—that is, the promotion of curiosity, 
reading books, and solving problems—strongly influence educational 
success, independently from national educational cultures, grade in 
school, or the pedagogic methods employed in schools.” 

In the case of peacebuilders, their (minimum) bilingualism is also 
a strong indicator for a relatively wealthy family background in which 
education is highly important. All survey respondents say that English is 
the language they use the most in their daily lives; 67 percent indicate 
that this is the language they speak most often. However, only some 19 
percent of the sample are nationals of English-speaking countries. Of 
course, the dominance of English as a lingua franca is not surprising 
in international organizations. Yet this points to the high frequency of 
bilingualism, or even multilingualism. As a common language, English 
is followed by French (13 percent) and other European languages (Ger- 
man, Spanish, Russian, and so forth). In total, more than 95 percent of 
the most common languages peacebuilders used in daily life are Euro- 
pean languages. 

However, when asked which languages apart from English they speak, 
survey respondents mention more than forty-five additional languages, 
including numerous African languages (e.g., Swahili, Yoruba, Fula, and 
Wolof) and languages of mission sites (e.g., Albanian, Tetun, and Tad- 
jik). This means that the large majority of peacebuilders in this survey 
have not only learned English (or French) as a second language, they 
have also, most frequently, learned a third or even fourth language, if 
from a non-English speaking country, or have made the effort to become 
immersed in the local language, or both. 

Yet language education in schools is very uneven across the world. 
In all countries, second or third language acquisition is highly depen- 
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dent on the schooling system, on national language policies, and on 
the country’s position in the world. While smaller countries and former 
colonies often actively and successfully promote multilingualism, second 
language acquisition in U.S. or U.K. schools is a clear marker of elite 
education as very few public school pupils learn foreign languages to a 
high standard 77 European states also actively promote the acquisition 
of a second language, usually English, and further languages, usually 
other European languages such as French, German, Spanish, Russian, 
or, most recently, languages of states that are considered important for 
world politics or the world economy, such as Mandarin Chinese or Ara- 
bic. Languages of former colonies or of smaller states are rarely or not 
at all taught in schools in bigger states or former colonial states (while 
English is the second official language of India, there is not one single 
state school in England teaching Hindi). However, former colonies are 
often the states in which peacebuilding interventions take place. Con- 
sequently, you’re much more likely to find English or French speakers 
among the local staff than to find, for instance, a Fula-speaking foreign 
peacebuilder. 

In developing countries, learning English (and to a lesser extent 
French) at a level that allows postgraduate studies in an Anglophone 
(or Francophone) university (as most peacebuilders have completed) 
requires access to high-quality schools. In countries with low literacy and 
schooling rates, such institutions are commonly available only in major 
cities, usually in the capital city, and only with sufficient family support. In 
some countries quality education is not available at all, and affluent par- 
ents send their children to boarding schools abroad. This, too, explains 
why peacebuilders from developing countries with the same educational 
capital and job positioning are often from families with higher economic 
capital than their colleagues from industrialized countries. 

For the peacebuilding field this indicates that the middle-class, high 
educational culture environment to which Bunche and his like aspired 
in their own lives and that of their children”? has become the standard 
culture of the field. Only a very small minority of the peacebuilders in the 
sample for this book come from low socioeconomic status backgrounds, 
and even in these cases it is likely that the respondents’ families strongly 
emphasized school success and adopted education as their own value.” 

The middle-class background of peacebuilders finds further expres- 
sion in their leisure behavior as well as their travels. Peacebuilders’ lei- 
sure activities are first of all characterized as travel light, that is, they 
require little equipment and are practiced quite universally (soccer, jog- 
ging, yoga). Asked how they spend their spare time, the respondents 
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answered overwhelmingly that they read newspapers, novels, and jour- 
nals, listen to music, and . . . travel. Many peacebuilders regularly play 
sports, yet, here, too, they prefer sports that don’t require travel, that can 
be practiced alone, and that require little equipment (running, swim- 
ming, yoga). Expensive sports such as skiing and scuba diving are also 
on the list, as are other high-culture activities such as going to the movies 
or visiting museums. Typically, popular culture activities, most notably 
crafts, collecting, or other do-it-yourself endeavors, are entirely absent. 

The internationality of the peacebuilders’ lives, which is manifest 
even before they enter the field, is probably the most distinctive feature 
of this social group. Apart from the multilingualism discussed above, it 
is also worth mentioning that a large group are married to or live with 
partners of a different nationality. Almost all spent time abroad before 
working in the peacebuilding field, either during their studies or in the 
time between their studies and their first job. Many survey respondents 
said that being part of an international community, and being able to 
travel and discover foreign countries and people, were some of their 
prime motivations to work in the peacebuilding field. 


The Third Tier: Technical and Administrative Staff, or the Locals 


This interest in travel is ideally shared by the third tier of peacebuilding 
staff, the technical and administrative staff of field missions. Yet, practi- 
cally, this staff is the least likely to have traveled. Technical and adminis- 
trative staffers are commonly recruited locally, and despite their qualities 
and qualifications are much less mobile than professional staff. These 
job categories comprise financial and accounting services, logistics and 
warehouse management, maintenance, building, repair, and basic infor- 
mation services, as well as clerical jobs. These job categories are the least 
specialized and specific to a peacebuilding mission; they are therefore 
more likely to be nationally protected job categories, which makes it 
difficult to justify visa applications to bring in foreign nationals. Addi- 
tionally, the wage difference between countries is likely to be very large 
in these job categories, which makes it attractive for organizations to 
recruit locally rather than to expatriate staff. Consequently, visa restric- 
tions and limited career opportunities reduce enormously the mobility 
of this category of staff. Given the high importance of university degrees, 
local staff are also less competitive in applying for more highly valued 
and paid jobs when their degrees are from local universities or their 
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professions do not require a degree at all. Hence, this category of staff 
is likely to move in horizontal networks that are geographically limited. 
They might move geographically in limited zones, for example, from 
one African conflict zone to another, but they are very unlikely to move 
from the mission grounds to headquarters, or to move into Northern- 
based organizations. 

The staffers in this group tend to see themselves differently from 
the professional staff of the second tier. In interviews, members of this 
group spoke about their feeling of being set apart and being differ- 
ent; some even felt that their employer discriminated against them 
by emphasizing specific types of educational degrees, knowledge, and 
skills that ignored the technical staffs abilities. Commonly these staff 
members saw themselves as more deeply rooted in the host society and 
more attuned to the problems on the ground. They consider localism 
as a resource to which the international staffers have no access, or, at 
least, not the same access they have. Interviewees employed outside 
their home country expressed this feeling of being more connected to 
the “real world” by sharing experiences of relative poverty and depriva- 
tion, or origins in a Third World country. 

Interviewees in this category who did manage the jump from the 
local to the international level, for example, by working in headquarters 
in New York, Geneva, or other central cities of the development and 
aid world, emphasized the cost of this move. All interviewed had gained 
additional qualifications in order to obtain some professional expertise 
that would allow them to overcome visa restrictions. Once successfully 
moved to a high-income country, many sought to settle by bringing in 
their families, and employment with the international agency became 
twice as existential—their own stay not only depended on their contin- 
ued employment but also that of their families. They followed a common 
pattern of high-skilled migration as they were subject to the same con- 
straints as other high-skilled migrants. The fact that they were working 
for international organizations or nongovernmental organizations had 
far less impact on their geographical and professional mobility than it 
had on the first and second tier, in large part due to their lack of educa- 
tional capital. 


Conclusion 


The Congo mission set out a specific sociological profile of the peace- 
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builder as Bildungsbirger or Beamtenburger, even though for first- 
generation peacebuilders such as Bunche or Urquhart this social posi- 
tion had to be gained through scholarships and educational success. By 
now, this profile has become the standard in the peacebuilding field. 
Roughly speaking, most peacebuilders at the professional level come 
from middle-income and upper-income families and have enjoyed a very 
high level of education. They are in every aspect cosmopolitan: they are 
polyglots, have frequently traveled, and are highly educated, indepen- 
dent, and mobile in their leisure activities and social networks. 

The field is marked by an internal hierarchy of three horizontal 
professional network systems that allow little passage between them. At 
the top, the high elite of special representatives and heads of mission 
consists of a small circle of senior officials from international organiza- 
tions, national diplomatic services, or national politics. This group has, 
generally speaking and with some exceptions, higher economic and 
educational capital than the second tier, but, more important, they also 
have different social capital. Their social capital draws on connections to 
other senior position holders in the UN, in international organizations, 
and in national politics—and it is these connections that allow them to 
be considered for such high-ranking positions in the first place. Oppor- 
tunities for newcomers in this top tier are scarce. Rather, positions rotate 
through a set of persons who meet the highly selective criteria of the 
politicized bargaining in the global governance system. 

In the second tier, rotation in the job is also highly dependent on net- 
works, as will be discussed in chapter 4. The group of peacebuilders in 
this tier is also highly homogenous in terms of sociological characteristics, 
particularly family backgrounds. Similar to those in the top-tier group, 
they can safely be called “cosmopolitan” as they are polyglots, widely trav- 
eled, and highly educated. Their mobility and their education in a select 
number of universities in industrialized OECD countries distinguishes this 
group from the third tier of technical and administrative support staff. 
This group, although equally multilingual, is less mobile and more locally 
rooted. They see themselves as distinct from the professionals. 

The professional and income stratification of the peacebuilding field 
reflects similar developments in labor markets in Western liberal market 
economies over the past thirty years. Large corporations have developed 
new models of management in which the decentralizing and delayer- 
ing of management structures has led to more independent horizontal 
career paths with fewer vertical trajectories.” This has been accompa- 
nied by rising job insecurity and increased flexibility through the use of 
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contract labor, developments also observed in the peacebuilding field 
with its high employment fragmentation. Tight networks can be seen as 
a response to growing job insecurity and the increasing diversity of the 
labor market, which reduces visibility for recruitment (hence, a greater 
reliance on known values like elite university education) and increas- 
es the mutual dependence of employees (hence, greater opportunity 
hoarding). This in turn reduces opportunities for vertical career trajec- 
tories and reinforces the layered structure of the peacebuilding field. 

This hierarchical structure and its sociological characteristics point 
to the boundaries of the field. The key to any position in the peacebuild- 
ing field is access to higher education and, here, to top institutions. Yet 
the acquisition of the educational capital that allows such studies is not 
equally distributed. On the contrary, it is highly dependent on preexist- 
ing social structures and economic production structures. The constitu- 
tion of the core of the peacebuilding field closely follows the evolution 
of societies in Western liberal democracies. While the first generation 
of peacebuilders represented a group of socially mobile individuals who 
typically achieved high-ranking positions through their educational and 
work merit, later generations are rather heirs of their parents’ middle- 
class or upper-class status, which allows them access to top-ten universi- 
ties and, through them, access to jobs in the peacebuilding field. 

This trajectory is similar to careers in Western liberal democracies. In- 
depth studies in the United Kingdom and the United States have found 
that social mobility hinges enormously on education and family back- 
ground.” Not surprisingly, given the high value of education, social mobil- 
ity is contingent on equal access to high-quality education.” Countries 
with high inequality in access to quality education have accordingly lower 
levels of social mobility, which in the case of the United States and the 
United Kingdom also correlates with high levels of income inequality.” 

This configuration is mirrored in world society. Access to quality edu- 
cation is extremely unequal around the world, and it is almost impossible 
for a resident of a country in the global South to compete with residents 
in the global North. By all standard indicators—books and libraries per 
inhabitant, university rankings, school instruction in English, or simply 
books available in native languages—the educational offerings of coun- 
tries in the global South lag tremendously behind those in advanced, 
industrialized high-income countries.” If access to top universities is 
already heavily restricted for lower social classes in these countries, it is 
entirely out of reach for lower social classes in the global South. 


CHAPTER 4 


Boundaries of the Field 


The Peacebuilder, the Businessman, 
and the Scholar-Expert 


aye 


The boundaries of a social field are fuzzy and ill-defined, as they overlap 
with other fields. Fields are analytical categories. What makes a field is 
the common focus of actors that drives their direct or indirect interac- 
tion, whether in comparative, assimilative, isomorphic, or competitive 
form. Chapter 2 defined peacebuilding in terms of world-political bar- 
gaining and the resources world-political actors put to work in order to 
define a range of activities the UN and other organizations and actors 
can undertake to pursue a goal called “peace”; yet the question of what 
is to be called peace is subject of debate and contestation. Chapter 3 
defined the peacebuilding field in terms of the social commonalities of 
the people working and practicing in the field. This chapter will look 
at peacebuilding from the perspective of professional overlaps between 
those who, by their practice and discourse, have the job of building 
peace, and those same people who pursue professional careers in fields 
that do not primarily focus on peacebuilding. 

These overlaps constitute the professional and, to some extent, social 
and political boundaries of the peacebuilding field. Boundaries are 
determined relationally and comparatively by overlapping gray zones 
between different social fields. Whether people or activities belong to 
one social field, and not to another, or whether they belong partly to 
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this one or to another one, can be stated only in relative, not in absolute, 
terms; the distance to the core and the comparison to other fields is deci- 
sive. This is most obvious in military peacebuilding, where members of 
national armies move in or out of their national security apparatus into 
peacebuilding activities for determined times; however, it is also obvi- 
ous from other “expertise” required of the peacebuilders. As this book 
focuses on civilian peacebuilding, the military field will not be further 
analyzed. Five other adjacent fields, however, are of central importance 
for delimiting this field, as the preceding chapter has already indicated: 
the field of international organizations; the field of governmental poli- 
tics; the field of NGO activities; the field of business corporations; and 
the field of scholarly research, expert advice, and think-tank consultan- 
cies. These five are the main recruitment pools for peacebuilding, and 
they are also the areas in which peacebuilders continue to pursue their 
professional careers, as figure 4 shows. 

The common ground where these adjacent fields overlap are the 
requirements of a university education and a professional focus on self- 
directed work based on skills such as report writing, project manage- 
ment, presentation, and communication skills. The particular overlaps 
of these fields emerge out of the network structures of the peacebuilding 
field. Through its specific institutional emphasis on an education in top 
Western universities, peacebuilding recruits from the same pool as the 
business world, civil services, and many political circles. Additionally, its 
discursive and normative insertion in world politics, notably in human 
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rights, humanitarianism, development, and security discourses, pushes 
the peacebuilding field into close vicinity with think tanks, government, 
and nongovernmental sectors. 

Peacebuilding is a constantly and highly disputed activity. It pro- 
duces a continuous flow of verbal justifications and discontents that are 
expressed in the endless flow of reports, evaluations, memoranda, and 
other type of publications that assess, evaluate, legitimize, criticize, or 
discuss what peacebuilders are doing, how they are doing it, and with 
what degree of success or failure. The professional skills necessary to 
produce and consume this mass of writing and talking comprise the spe- 
cific educational capital that peacebuilders gain in their education and 
polish in their work in the field or at the headquarters of their respective 
organizations. It is also a kind of capital that can be converted into a rath- 
er limited number of other occupations. This chapter will first discuss 
the common ground of peacebuilding and other such occupations. It 
will then take a closer look at the five overlapping fields of international 
organizations, governmental politics, NGO activities, business corpora- 
tions, and academia. The distinctions between the peacebuilding field 
and these other fields, and between these fields themselves, are vague 
precisely because the resources necessary to sustain a career in one field 
can be translated into a career in another field. On the other hand, these 
other fields also reach out further than peacebuilding, for example, 
because their professional rules and methods are applied to areas other 
than peacebuilding, or because that part of the field that overlaps with 
peacebuilding is a particular spin-off of the larger field, and its compat- 
ibility with peacebuilding is due to the isomorphism of the fields. As will 
be discussed further below, the gray zone between the business field and 
peacebuilding is a case in point. Organizations and institutions in the 
peacebuilding field have increasingly embraced business-like models of 
organization and ideas of efficiency, whereas, at the same time, business 
corporations have gradually adopted the decentralized decision-making 
structures and subsidiary team-managed projectism of the NGO world. 

Boundaries between the fields cannot be nailed down precisely and 
definitively. They are moving targets with multiple overlays; the ques- 
tion whether one activity, organization, or person belongs to one field or 
another can be answered only from a given point of view, as all intercon- 
nections are relational. In this chapter the standpoint remains the UN- 
organized peacebuilding field. Other fields are identified and described 
by their relation to UN peacebuilding. 
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Common Ground: Distinguished University Education 


Recruitment selection criteria at the UN and other organizations do not 
explicitly require a degree from a top university; neither do all these 
institutions offer specialized courses in an area of peacebuilding. Rath- 
er, peacebuilders graduate in general courses such as political science, 
international relations, or law. The heavy weight carried by the leading 
universities mentioned in the preceding chapter has to be explained 
instead by their reputation, and therefore correlates with their ranking 
in university league tables. This confirms findings from other institution- 
al contexts in which clear hierarchies of educational institutions inform 
recruiters’ choices.' The likelihood is higher that recruiters will refer to 
the university’s overall reputation rather than to the candidate’s quali- 
ties, as recruitment to many of the positions in peacebuilding is highly 
competitive and long-distance, which makes it necessary to preselect on 
paper or on an online basis before candidates can be invited for inter- 
views or assessment talks. 

The qualities looked for in candidates to positions in peacebuilding 
(and in international agencies more generally) are seldom technically 
circumscribed. Particularly in the field of peacebuilding, the profession- 
al profile is very loose and based on soft skill descriptors. The generic 
job profile of the UN entry level (P2) for officers in political affairs or 
peacekeeping, for instance, is largely articulated around soft skills such 
as researching, analyzing, and presenting information on countries in 
conflict (both in oral and written form), being a good team worker, 
taking responsibility for projects, staying abreast of technological devel- 
opments, and being a good planner and organizer. The language with 
which these skills are described is the generic management jargon, hail- 
ing efficiency, autonomy, teamwork, strategic vision, communication 
skills, and client orientation. In terms of organization and planning, for 
instance, one job description tells us that a successful candidate will be 
someone who 


develops clear goals that are consistent with agreed strategies; 
identifies priority activities and assignments; adjusts priorities as 
required; allocates appropriate amount of time and resources for 
completing work; forsees risks and allows for contingencies when 
planning; monitors and adjusts plans and actions as necessary; uses 


time efficiently.’ 
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None of this requires either specific technical training or knowledge 
that could be assessed by practical means. Nothing allows a recruiter to 
assess a candidate’s soft skills of researching, synthesizing, writing and 
communicating knowledge, conducting analysis, and gathering informa- 
tion without testing these capabilities directly—a major problem if orga- 
nizations like the UN receive several thousand applications every week. 
Yet it is mainly in social science degrees that such soft skills are taught. 
Social science skills need to be assessed differently than skills in the tech- 
nical professions, where the use of technologies is commonly associated 
with much more formalized and often quantitative forms of reasoning 
and documentation. Consequently, in STEM (science, technology, engi- 
neering, mathematics) subjects the graduate’s capability in using spe- 
cific techniques, procedures, methods, or materials can be more eas- 
ily monitored externally by future employers through tests and exams; 
hence, uncertainty over recruitment is reduced and it is less necessary to 
refer to the university’s preselection function in the recruitment process 
(although the university’s or college’s reputation also plays a major role 
in the assessment of how well technologies and techniques are taught). 

In jobs that mainly require soft skills, however, university rankings 
and league tables function as preselection grids, the reflection being 
that “if this candidate can write essays that achieve an ‘A’ at LSE, then 
this candidate is certainly capable of fulfilling our criteria.” The highly 
competitive nature of admission to elite institutions is taken as a gauge 
of the candidate’s qualities, and allows, in the context of a highly diverse, 
decentralized, dispersed, and distant recruitment process, one common 
factor to be set as decisively selective. It is the university’s reputation that 
reduces uncertainty over the potential peacebuilder’s qualifications; 
hence, it is the single most important career entrance factor. This shows 
the full extent of the importance of the quality of educational capital. A 
university degree is a minimum requirement; obtaining a job, however, 
requires a distinguished education, and this is granted by the name of a 
prestigious institution. 

Another way of overcoming the uncertainty of recruiting on the basis 
of soft skills is through personal networks and references. Here, too, the 
alma mater of the peacebuilders is important as a pool for making essen- 
tial contacts at the UN, the OSCE, international agencies, and NGOs. 
It is no coincidence that half of the top universities mentioned above 
are located in those global cities that are central to the international 
agency circuit (New York, London, Geneva). Peacebuilders often return 
to their educational institutions to teach peacebuilding, conflict reso- 
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lution, development, and other aspects of UN work. Students of these 
institutions thus also have significantly more access to talks, seminars, 
workshops, and other types of interaction with high-ranking UN or inter- 
national agency officials. 

This informal entry into the peacebuilding field is particularly impor- 
tant given the circumstances that peacebuilding is a very loosely codified 
and regulated beginner labor market. As the field has no clear, standard- 
ized professional boundaries, and as it is populated by a large variety 
of organizations, there are no standardized entry procedures, like the 
entrance exams to many national diplomatic services or the general UN 
entrance exam. In fact, the vast large majority of the peacebuilders ana- 
lyzed in the prosopographic sample (N = 557) started their careers on 
short-term contracts, either in field missions, as UN or other volunteers 
(e.g., Peace Corps), as electoral observers, or as interns at headquarters. 
Typically, a peacebuilder will spend the first couple of years on short- 
term contracts of one to eighteen months on various missions around 
the world before obtaining a long-term or even permanent contract with 
one organization. This accumulation of fixed-term positions, and the 
hopping from mission to mission, from project to project, is probably 
the furthest one can get from the old civil service ideal of a permanent 
job from graduation to retirement. 

On average, the peacebuilders of the prosopographic sample have 
held seven jobs in their careers; over a third have switched jobs at least 
five times but fewer than ten times. An impressive 19 percent have 
switched jobs more than ten times, and another 3 percent have switched 
jobs more than fifteen times. However, the data also show that contract 
duration is of very unequal length. Most switches happen at the begin- 
ning of the career and at the end, usually when people take up elec- 
toral observation or similar missions after retirement from their regular 
job; this is especially the case for personnel working in security sector 
reform, as these are former military or law enforcement officers who 
have retired early from their regular security force jobs. Figure 5 shows a 
simple “Fragmentation Index,” which represents the ratio of the average 
duration of one contract to the total length of the work life of the ana- 
lyzed staff (N = 530, excluding the missing). The index shows that the 
one-job-for-life career is very rare in peacebuilding. Careers are instead 
fragmented by frequent changes of contract and by relatively short con- 
tracts (compared to the overall length of a person’s work life). 

Some organizations, such as the Organization for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, have, in fact, institutionalized this short-termism. 
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Fig. 5. Fragmentation of peacebuilders’ work lives 


The maximum duration of one OSCE contract is two years in a field 
mission and three years in the Secretariat in Vienna or the Office for 
Democratic Institutions and Human Rights in Warsaw. The maximum 
duration someone can work for the OSCE overall is ten years; afterwards, 
those peacebuilders move on to other agencies and organizations or 
out of the field. Some continue as self-employed consultants on OSCE 
projects, but the majority tries to get hold of a permanent contract in 
another organization. As a consequence, many peacebuilders go back 
and forth between a number of organizations. There is no regular pat- 
tern, but rather a number of trajectories that pass through a core of the 
most popular organizations, such as the UN and its family organizations 
(UNDP, UNHCR, and so forth), the OSCE, and a succession of NGOs. 
Some start their career in national civil services, for example, a national 
development agency, which leads them to an international organiza- 
tion, and from there back to a regional organization. Others start with 
international organization work and then go back to national civil ser- 
vices. Others will alternate missions for the UN or the OSCE with work 
in NGOs. Only for those who obtain a permanent contract at the UN 
or with a regional organization such as the European Union Commis- 
sion does the career pattern stabilize; even then, people will frequently 
change jobs within the organization, either by alternating services within 
the organization or by switching from field missions to headquarters and 
back. The UN remains at the center of peacebuilding, for it is the orga- 
nization that serves as the umbrella for all international agencies that 
make up a mission; it is also one of the rare organizations to offer long- 
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term or permanent contracts in this area. Unsurprisingly, after a number 
of contracts people typically either remain at the UN or move out of the 
field entirely. 

Figures 6 and 7 show the entry and exit of staff into field missions 
(based on 557 curricula vitae). The results clearly show that for many 
of these people field missions are only a temporary job—this is partly 
due to the nature of field missions, which are designed for the short 
term, but it is also characteristic of the project-centeredness of careers. 
The short-term character of the missions, their urgency, and their hard- 
ship locations are the most important factors that make such placements 
highly unattractive for people who already have a permanent job or a 
high-ranking (and better paid) role in an international organization; on 
the other hand, the comparatively high entrance salary and the promise 
of a future career in the peacebuilding field make field missions attrac- 
tive as entry level positions. 

The Department of Peacekeeping Operations (DPKO), the inner 
core of the UN, rarely recruits anyone on a first UN contract. Rather, staff 
at the DPKO come through a career within the organization into their 
current positions. Yet a large number stay with the UN after the end of 
their initial contract, as figure 7 shows. They move on to other missions 
or into the headquarters, and from there through the departments. In 
the interviews, a small number said they had taken the national entrance 
exams after their field experience, yet a much larger number seem to 
be hanging on from short-term contract to short-term contract until the 
legal requirement for receiving a long-term contract is met. 

The overlap with the national civil services and international organi- 
zations has already been partly discussed in the preceding chapter. The 
affinities between the fields and the manner in which “capital” can be 
converted from one field to another are rather obvious. Many interna- 
tional organizations, most notably the World Bank, UNDP, UNHCR, or 
the World Food Program, work in areas closely related to peacebuild- 
ing, namely in development, assistance to refugees, and emergency aid. 
Some of these organizations participate actively in the peacebuilding 
field by sending their own missions and setting up projects financed by 
their own funds; as mentioned in chapter 2, the UNHCR, for instance, 
was actually the lead agency in humanitarian and emergency relief dur- 
ing the war in Bosnia and Herzegovina. But even if they do not have their 
own mission on the ground, these organizations often sponsor activities 
of the UN or other organizations in the peacebuilding field. 

Similarly, the trajectories between national civil services and the 
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Fig. 6. Where first UN mission contract staff have worked before 


peacebuilding field are direct and straightforward. National civil ser- 
vants are seconded to missions, particularly in areas of special expertise 
such as the security sector, the rule of law, or specific aspects of public 
administration. Or, they might participate in the decision-making pro- 
cesses of peacebuilding at the headquarters of international organiza- 
tions. The upper tier of the peacebuilding field, in which senior officials 
rotate frequently between positions in the UN and national administra- 
tions or politics, has clearly shown the close networks that make up the 
peacebuilding field at this level. 


The Nongovernmental Sector 


At the lower level of programs, or among lower-level project directors, 
however, national civil services are unlikely to be associated with peace- 
building missions; hence, they play a lesser role as recruitment pools. 
International organizations and nongovernmental organizations, on 
the other hand, are much more important. The presence of NGOs in 
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the peacebuilding sector is particularly remarkable. NGOs constitute a 
huge recruitment pool for UN or OSCE field missions, and many former 
OSCE or UN staff continue their career in NGOs. As figure 4 shows, 
NGOs comprise the second largest employer in the peacebuilding field 
after the UN. 

Yet, at a closer look, the three-tier structure of the peacebuilding 
field (discussed in chapter 3) clearly fashions the relations between the 
peacebuilding field and the other fields; it does so particularly in the 
passageways between fields. Hence, there is little passage between the 
peacebuilding’s top-tier senior official roles and NGOs—with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, such as Jan Egeland, who became secretary-general of 
the Norwegian Refugee Council and deputy director of Human Rights 
Watch after having been under-secretary-general for humanitarian 
affairs and emergency relief coordinator at the United Nations. This is 
probably due to the much more politicized character of visible senior 
roles; filling these positions requires much more diplomatic haggling 
between states, and the token “neutrality” of national civil servants is a 
bargaining chip that NGO directors rarely have. 

Such sensitivity does not apply to the same extent to second-tier posi- 
tions, where so-called professional criteria come to the forefront. Profes- 
sional criteria are not only the role-holder’s capacity for analyzing com- 
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plex political and bureaucratic processes, but also, at later stages of their 
careers, as in director positions, their capacity to manage projects, and 
their practical knowledge of the funding and implementation condi- 
tions of specific postconflict regions.” At this level, individuals who have 
experience in implementing and managing projects in specific local 
contexts have opportunities to translate this experience into other jobs 
in the peacebuilding field. 

The field of international NGOs is huge, and the peacebuilding field 
only intersects with the areas of humanitarian assistance, human rights, 
conflict resolution, and development. Yet, although this subsection of 
the international NGO field is large, with many thousands of NGOs 
working in different crisis spots around the world, the prosopographic 
analysis shows that only a significantly smaller number of NGOs are on 
the career trajectory of peacebuilders. 

NGOs are essential actors in the peacebuilding field, where they fulfill a 
wide range of functions, from implementing donor projects to advocating 
for specific issue areas. The NGO field is in itself highly diversified: NGOs 
vary in their activities, their funding sources, their staff, their capacities, 
and their objectives. Conflict situations and postconflict environments 
lead to a mushrooming of NGOs, particularly if the crises are in the eye of 
public opinion and, consequently, highly funded. According to an evalu- 
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ation report by the International Council of Voluntary Agencies (ICVA) 
on NGOs in Kosovo, there were only eleven NGOs in Kosovo in January 
1999, but over four hundred at the end of the year, six months after the 
highly mediatized NATO strikes against Serbia; and these were the NGOs 
that ICVA has counted.* There probably were many more that ICVA did 
not take account of. The diffuse proliferation of NGOs or their efficiency 
cannot be discussed here.’ However, it is important to note that the NGO 
field has developed its own dynamics, which, in the field of peacebuilding, 
create multiple relations; substantial amounts of money and personnel 
flow between international agencies. 

Despite the impression of great diffuseness and decentralization, 
the NGO field has a number of essential characteristics. Most notably, 
one can distinguish between ephemeral NGOs, created to respond to 
one specific crisis, and professionalized NGOs. The large majority of the 
more than four hundred NGOs ICVA counted in the Kosovo conflict at 
the end of 1999 probably do not exist anymore. The big players in the 
NGO sector have large staff numbers, professionalized executive boards, 
illustrious advisory councils, and a financial turnover of several million 
U.S. dollars per annum. They engage in activities in a large variety of set- 
tings, and in different areas of development or emergency aid, conflict 
prevention, or reconciliation. In many Western countries their acronyms 
are household names, and they manage to derive funding from a large, 
diversified set of resources (private donations, a large variety of public 
donors, international agencies, and so forth). The difference between 
professionalized and impermanent NGOs often, but not always, corre- 
sponds to the distinction between international and local NGOs, as the 
latter often stand and fall with specific projects. They have far fewer, less 
professionalized, and poorer paid staff, and have a high and therefore 
risky dependence on donors. They tend to vanish as soon as the funding 
caravan moves on or their projects are finished.° 

NGOs can further be distinguished by the importance of their inter- 
national activity. Some organizations are purpose-built to contribute to 
specific crises; for others, international peace activities constitute only 
a small part of their much broader platforms. Hence, faith-based orga- 
nizations like Caritas Internationalis, for instance, define their activities 
within a broader framework of serving God in daily life, conversion, and 
community service. Organizations like workers’ unions or politically 
inspired foundations see their practical projects in peacebuilding as con- 
tributions to wider goals of democratization, the strengthening of social 
forces, or support for other specific groups. 

Furthermore, NGOs can be distinguished by the kind of staff they 
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employ in peacebuilding activities. Some NGOs, like the early Doctors 
without Borders, are largely volunteer-based, with a very small full-time 
employed staff or even none at all. Other NGOs have a large base in 
their home countries, maybe as third-sector organizations (e.g., the Red 
Cross or Red Crescent national societies), or as membership organiza- 
tions (e.g., Greenpeace or Amnesty International), in which profession- 
als and volunteers work together at many different levels. Again, other 
NGOs have strongly professionalized their international services (e.g., 
the water-and-sanitation portfolio of Oxfam), or even transformed part 
of their activities into for-profit businesses. 

The specific position of each organization determines the relation- 
ships it will sustain with other actors in the peacebuilding field. These 
differences can be traced through prosopographic research. Looking 
into the details of NGO recruitment, it appears that about three hun- 
dred passages between the UN and NGOs effectively came from fewer 
than one hundred organizations, and of these considerably fewer were 
local and small NGOs; more than two-thirds of all NGOs were among 
the big players in the field like Oxfam, Save the Children, International 
Alert, or the International Bar Association. 

Among all NGOs, a handful stood out for having provided and 
recruited UN staff more frequently than others. People working in 
these organizations are either more likely to apply for positions at the 
UN, or the UN recruiters consider these NGOs more trustworthy, or 
both. Most important, however, these people’s experience corresponds 
with the UN missions’ central activities. As figure 9 shows, most peace- 
builders come from and find employment with humanitarian /develop- 
ment aid or human rights NGOs, which reflect the humanitarian and 
rule of law approach to peacebuilding prevalent today. Table 3 gives an 
overview of the most frequently cited NGOs. It is also noticeable that 
a small but steady number of peacebuilders have entered the fields of 
development aid, humanitarian assistance, or peacebuilding through 
volunteering in national services, for instance in the American Peace 
Corps, in the British Voluntary Service Overseas, or as UN volunteers. 
This hints at the precarious nature of work contracts in the NGO sec- 
tor, which is structurally similar to the UN field mission sector. How- 
ever, the strong presence of big, transnational, and multitask NGOs 
also indicates that longer-lasting careers in the peacebuilding field are 
contingent on big organizations. Even though the NGO field consists 
of many thousands of NGOs, only a very small number provide condi- 
tions that allow staff to develop their activities toward pursuing a long- 
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term professional career. It is noteworthy in particular that all these 
NGOs are Northern, in the sense that their headquarters are based in 
the global North; they are also largely Northern financed, often work- 
ing with the largest donor institutions. 

Just as the UN sector of the peacebuilding field is stratified into three 
tiers, there is a remarkable and noteworthy difference between executive 
staffin home-countries’ headquarters and field staff as far as recruitment 
by NGOs is concerned. Those NGOs that have a strong basis in their 
home countries, for example, as third sector organizations such as the 
Red Cross or Caritas Internationalis, tend to have their own recruitment 
circuit for executive staff in home headquarters; executive staff tend to 
have come up to senior positions through the third sector route, for 
instance as managers of service institutions (e.g., hospitals, ambulance 
services, soup kitchens) or as technical experts (e.g., lawyers, accoun- 
tants, human resources). The wider spread of the organization’s activi- 
ties and its broader agenda, of which peacebuilding is just one facet and 
probably not the most important one in terms of the organization’s mis- 
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sion and survival, privilege other recruitment routes. Staff are neither 
recruited from the peacebuilding field nor the UN; nor are many staff 
recruited into the peacebuilding field and into the UN. 

However, in such NGOs for which peacebuilding is a core activity, 
or, at least, a very important part of their portfolio, headquarters execu- 
tives are very likely to have gained experience in a UN field mission or 
a peacebuilding institution (UN, UN agency, OSCE, or similar), or to 
have been associated with peacebuilding through UN or international- 
agency-funded projects. Staff from these organizations gain specific pro- 
fessional capital, which they can more easily translate into jobs in a UN 
(or, for that matter, OSCE or UNHCR or any other international agency) 
mission and vice versa; and they have built their professional networks 
in those missions and through projects across the NGO field. Staff from 
these organizations circulate mainly in the NGO circuit, and usually only 
serve short stints in UN field missions, or on specific projects, such as, for 
instance, the Millennium Development Goals campaign. This is particu- 
larly true for those projects that make a clear distinction between pro- 
fessional staff, who are usually based at the headquarters or in regional 
offices, and voluntary staff, whether they are active in the peacebuild- 
ing field or not. For example, all members of the 2014 executive team 
of CARE UK have worked for other NGOs before; the same is true for 
Save the Children and Oxfam.’ NGO work has undoubtedly become a 
profession over the past decades, with chief executive director posts and 
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a range of management positions that mirror those in business corpo- 
rations, for instance, finance and accounting, marketing, communica- 
tions, or human resources, as well as organizational development direc- 
tors. Hence, NGOs also offer further employment opportunities to staff 
in the third tier, where local administrative and technical support staff 
will move from one organization to another, and in and out of the UN or 
international agency missions. 

Yet they rarely move definitively from a global South country to an 
OECD country. While so-called field cred is an important argument for 
career advancement for NGO workers from industrialized countries, 
being a local from a conflict country does not provide any advantages 
in the aid labor market.’ Similar to the constitution of the UN sector in 
the peacebuilding field, it is a university degree that serves as a distinct 
career element. Executive positions in NGOs, particularly the larger 
ones, tend to be occupied by graduates of top universities (e.g., Colum- 
bia University, Oxford, Cambridge, the London School of Economics), 
just like directorial positions in the UN. A degree from an OECD uni- 
versity and bilingualism for nonnative English speakers are minimum 
criteria. Third-tier positions, on the other hand, go predominantly to 
graduates from universities located in the global South. 

It is also through NGOs that the peacebuilding field overlaps with 
national development aid. It is common for NGO staff to move into 
national development agencies or vice versa. Most executive boards of 
larger organizations boast at least one former member of national devel- 
opment agencies (e.g., Department for International Development, 
Gesellschaft fur Internationale Zusammenarbeit, Danish International 
Development Agency). Some organizations have invited representatives 
of national development agencies onto their advisory boards. This inter- 
connection has become deeper ever since many OECD governments 
have pushed for delegating state functions to private and so-called civil 
society actors.” The subsequently created networks allow for an intensi- 
fied circulation of staff, projects and funding, and ideas and practices. 
Access to information and project planning is crucial for NGOs in a 
highly competitive funding environment; reassurance of the reliability of 
investments is, on the other hand, highly valuable for donors when dis- 
tributing closely monitored public funds. Another effect of the increas- 
ing embedding of the voluntary sector in the professional and public sec- 
tor is the further professionalization of and insider recruitment within 
the voluntary sector through ever more entrenched networks.’ 

The career of Nick Thomson epitomizes such a career: a graduate 
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of a Russell Group university" in the United Kingdom, he was recruited 
as chief executive officer into the humanitarian NGO Children’s Aid 
Direct, yet had to manage the organization’s bankruptcy. He spent the 
following years as an adviser on humanitarian and development aid in 
Brussels until he “received a call from a friend,” asking him if he wanted 
to move to Freetown, Sierra Leone,'? where he became first the pro- 
gram director and then CEO of the Africa Governance Initiative, a con- 
sultancy NGO that had been founded by former British prime minister 
Tony Blair. The friend who had called was Kate Gross, former private 
secretary of Tony Blair. She and Liz Lloyd, Blair’s vice chief of staff and 
CEO of Chartered Bank in Tanzania, became, with Blair himself, official 
founders and CEOs of this organization, which aims at helping African 
governments to govern. Gross and Lloyd were part of a larger group of 
“Blair’s babes”: young, ambitious advisers at 10 Downing Street in the late 
phase of the last Labour government, and who included, among others, 
Labour’s candidate for 2015, Ed Miliband; his brother David Miliband, 
the former foreign secretary and now CEO of the International Rescue 
Committee; and a couple of members of Ed’s shadow Cabinet D 

Phone calls from friends are common recruitment paths into startup 
organizations, missions, and projects. All interviewees agreed that they 
had been at least once, if not most of the time, recruited into a UN 
mission or other occupation, either in an NGO or consultancy, through 
personal contacts. Personal networks essentially enable circulation of 
information on vacancies and on a candidate’s qualities. They are also 
essential for the realization of projects and missions. As Rosalind Eyben 
emphasizes, donor policies requesting more coordination have addition- 
ally reinforced expatriate networking in mission sites."* 


The Business Consultant 


The blurriness of the boundary between peacebuilding and the NGO 
sector, which also intermeshes with the gray zone that has emerged 
between national development agencies and NGOs, is replicated in the 
increasingly fuzzy line between the private (third) nonprofit sector and 
the for-profit business world. The business field has a very different focus 
from NGOs in general, and the peacebuilding field in particular. The 
American distinction between for-profit businesses and not-for-profit 
organizations (which, in the United Kingdom, are also called charities, 
and in many European countries civil society organizations) suggests that 
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two very different logics of action are at work. The logic of capitalism, 
which rules the business field, requires most fundamentally the produc- 
tion of surplus value (profit), which allows reinvestment into production 
and opens up opportunities for innovation and creativity. The necessity 
of generating profit requires businesses to perceive and conceive of the 
world on the grounds of cost-benefit calculations, and to seek to mini- 
mize costs in order to increase benefits. The question of how this can be 
done in the most efficient and productive way is, in the logic of the field, 
a competitive struggle over the ownership of resources on the one hand, 
and over the authority to shape the meaning of “benefit” on the other.” 

The nonprofit field, on the other hand, is not subject to the profit 
constraint, yet in many ways is still dependent on the for-profit sector. 
The focus of the aid organizations is the assistance they can provide to 
people who are considered to be unable, for various reasons, to live their 
lives to their full potential, or even, in the case of humanitarian assis- 
tance, to live their lives at all. Although the logic of production, and 
profit-making for further production, does not apply directly to NGOs, 
they are nevertheless under the constraint of funding their activities and 
of surviving as organizations. The question of how much of the business 
world’s efficiency mechanisms and cost-benefit analysis must or must not 
penetrate the NGO field has specifically become a major area of dispute. 

Yet many NGOs that work in peacebuilding, both commonly and 
institutionally, entertain close relationships with business corporations. 
Representatives of business corporations are invited to sit on advisory 
boards; business corporations, on the other hand, regularly offer pro- 
bono projects to NGOs. Corporate business also represents a recruit- 
ment pool for UN field missions, and, in return, an exit option for peace- 
builders, although it is less important than NGOs. 

The peacebuilding field overlaps, however, with only a very limited 
number of business sectors. Most prominent among them are strategic 
management consulting and legal advice or auditing. A disproportion- 
ately high number of peacebuilders have thus been recruited from or 
into one of the big four auditing firms (Deloitte, PricewaterhouseCoo- 
pers, Ernest & Young, KPMG) or strategic management consultancies 
(Accenture, Mercer, and so forth). Again, it is likely that a graduate cer- 
tificate from elite universities in the United States or Europe plays a more 
important role in this career trajectory than service to the peacebuilding 
field. Yet, for certain NGOs, consulting firms also allow the conversion 
of experience and knowledge gained in the field or in an international 
organization into commercial services. 
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Big audit firms and strategic management consultancies, which con- 
stitute the major link with the peacebuilding field, understand them- 
selves as knowledge management firms. The capacity to verbally synthe- 
size social processes and present knowledge in oral and written form 
according to given standards is essential in this profession—and it is a 
shared requirement with the peacebuilding field. Similarly, the peace- 
building field has integrated a variety of management concepts that 
originated in the consultancy world, from stakeholder approaches to 
SWOT (strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, threats) analysis and KPI 
(key performance indicators) ."® 

The peacebuilding and business fields also share the need for the cre- 
ation of projects: the capturing of funds to finance these projects and their 
management. Peacebuilding as well as business consultancy are built on 
the premises that those actors involved in the actual processes—warring 
parties, African governments, or failing businesses, for example—are 
themselves unable to identify the causes for their problems, and that 
they are in need of external advice and consultation to manage change 
that will save the business from bankruptcy or the country from war. 

These projects are concrete undertakings that are limited in time and 
with a priori identified targets, timelines, budgets, and people, and with 
benchmarking indicators of success and accountability. Swapping proj- 
ects from peacebuilding to management consulting appears technically 
unproblematic, as the key skills of a consultant are the capacity to admin- 
ister procedures of analysis, to synthesize information, and to make rec- 
ommendations according to guidelines that have been established else- 
where. After all, the key idea of projectism is that people can be flexibly 
combined into any kind of work team as long as the objectives of the 
project are clearly set, the means and processes well defined and timed, 
the benchmarks and expectations laid down in guidelines, and the team 
members have the knowledge and culture to methodically work through 
their tasks.” The high visibility of organizations such as the UN tends to 
serve as a signal to employers that individuals have gained relevant proj- 
ect management experience, just as their top-university degrees signal 
successful training in the methods of project management. The connec- 
tions between business consultancy and peacebuilding are in this respect 
enabled through the relatively easy translations of educational and pro- 
fessional capital from one occupation to the other. 

Another kind of business-peacebuilding field connection exists 
through the peacebuilders isomorphism of the business world and the 
wish (or maybe, in the eyes of some, the need) of entertaining good 
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relationships with corporate businesses. Over the past twenty years, there 
has been a proliferation of business-like discourses in aid organizations."* 
The drive for professionalization is partly self-induced as a great move- 
ment of organizational isomorphism as neoliberal practices of manage- 
ment became globalized.” Yet the popularity of new public management 
approaches is also motivated by the organizations’ donor dependency. 
Increased outsourcing of development and humanitarian aid to non- 
governmental organizations requires, in the framework of new public 
management, reinforced procedures of accountability, evaluation, and 
standardization that allow so-called quality assurance. As organizations 
fashion themselves more on managerial and entrepreneurial models, 
their distance from the business world vanishes. 

This attention paid by peacebuilders to the business world is rep- 
licated in some businesses’ interest in sharing the symbolic capital of 
“good governance” or, simply, “peace,” as these ideas are conveyed by 
peacebuilders. In the name of “corporate social responsibility,” some 
industries, notably extractive industries, have also engaged in partner- 
ships with NGOs to reduce conflicts that have emerged locally at the sites 
of exploitation.” 

The connections between business and NGOs are usually looser 
than those created by the passage of individuals from one occupation 
to another. They are established if representatives of big business (e.g., 
banks, extractive industry companies, investment companies, big man- 
ufacturers, and retailer chains) are invited to sit on advisory boards, 
take over patronage of specific projects, or become goodwill ambas- 
sadors. Such interweaving of business corporations, nongovernmen- 
tal organizations, and international organizations reflects the general 
consensus underlying peacebuilding that the liberal market structure 
of world politics is, essentially, unproblematic, and the underlying con- 
flict analysis that, whatever other reasons lead to civil strife and war, it 
is not the liberal world economy. On the contrary, the association of 
global businesses bears witness to the belief that they can make a posi- 
tive contribution to peace. 


The Scholar-Expert 


Many NGOs take on a double role in the peacebuilding field. They not 
only realize donor projects and constitute the humanitarian, develop- 
ment, human rights, or otherwise third-sector platform of peacebuild- 
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ing; they also serve as advocacy organizations, research institutes, purvey- 
ors of information and data, and opinion shapers. In short, many NGOs 
also act as think tanks in the peacebuilding field. They join the ranks of 
a row of nonuniversity research and training institutes and of a growing 
number of university departments that have set up research and gradu- 
ate centers in peace and conflict research, and in peacebuilding and its 
related areas. As figure 4 above shows, for peacebuilders, universities 
and think tanks are central institutions in their work lives. Many return 
to think tanks, research centers, universities, and NGOs as researchers 
or for further study. Equally, many academics join peacebuilding institu- 
tions as consultants or on secondment, or are commissioned to under- 
take studies by donor agencies, NGOs, or international organizations. 

In the 1990s, UN Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali called 
peacekeeping a “growth industry,” and the field of international rela- 
tions scholarship and expertise has clearly grown with the expansion 
of the peacebuilding field.*! Universities all over the world offer more 
than three hundred graduate degrees in conflict management, conflict 
resolution, and peace studies, or in development and reconstruction in 
conflicts.” The large majority of these programs are at U.S. universities. 
They are commonly hosted by either the social science departments 
(and within those departments usually in the schools of international 
affairs, or, rarely, in the schools of public health and social work), the 
law school, or religious studies; this means that peacebuilding is either 
seen as part of international politics, as a legal problem or technique, 
or as an issue of people’s beliefs and well-being. As will be discussed in 
the following section, the interconnections between peacebuilding and 
scholarly fields (universities and think tanks) are fashioned differently 
according to the differences in academic rules that exist within coun- 
tries, and between different academic departments. 


The Subfield of Social Sciences 


Among the very large number of think tanks, advocacy NGOs, and uni- 
versities, only a few stand out as being connected with the UN peace- 
building field. Furthermore, because the peacebuilding field’s three-tier 
structure is built on an economy of prestige generated by educational 
degrees, the scholarly field is intimately intertwined with the peacebuild- 
ing field. 

A handful of institutions (universities, think tanks, and NGOs) are 
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situated at the top tier, with frequent exchanges between UN senior 
advisory or special representative roles, on the one hand, and senior 
positions in these institutions, on the other. The prestige market works 
formidably at this level—senior officials from the UN or other interna- 
tional organizations bring in the prestige gained as heads of mission, 
special representatives, or advisers to the Secretary-General. They offer 
occasional lectures or short courses to students of prestigious educa- 
tional institutions, and legitimize research in these institutions through 
their practitioners’ blessing. On the other hand, university academics 
or researchers at top universities and think tanks bring specific knowl- 
edge, eloquence, and legitimacy to policies on the grounds of their 
scientific achievements. Annan, who in his time as Secretary-General 
frequently made use of the appointment of university academics and 
other experts, explained: 


I have appointed high-level panels, composed of men and women of 
great experience and international repute, representing different 
countries and regions, to consider specific topics and to advance 
the agenda. Such people often find it easier to agree when working 
together as individuals, in a small group, than they would in their 
official capacities. And once they have done so, their names lend 
credibility to an idea which might otherwise have appeared utopian 
or fanciful. The Secretary-General can then put it before member 
states with greater authority and confidence than if it had been sim- 
ply his own.” 


The symbolic capital of these individuals translates particularly 
well into their membership on panels, commissions, or other ad-hoc 
networks, which are called upon to reflect on specific questions of 
peace and war in the world. These various groups come together, 
part, and then reunite in various settings. “The Elders” is probably 
the most exclusive of such clubs. The group was founded by Nelson 
Mandela, his wife Graça Machel, and Desmond Tutu, at the initiative 
of the billionaire and CEO of Virgin Group, Richard Branson, and 
the pop musician Peter Gabriel. The group consists of only thirteen 
personalities, all of whom have been in some way or other associated 
with questions of peace and war. At the time of the writing, the group 
was chaired by Annan, the former Secretary-General, who received 
the Nobel Peace Prize for UN peacekeeping in 2001; before this, the 
group was chaired by Archbishop Desmond Tutu, who was awarded 
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the Nobel Peace Prize in 1984. A third of the group have received the 
Nobel Peace Prize at some point in their career, and all have worked 
for the United Nations in some capacity, usually as special representa- 
tives or envoys on specific issues. 

Hence, José Ramos-Horta has a good chance of joining The Elders in 
the future. He was a recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1996 for his 
resistance to Indonesia’s occupation of Timor-Leste. In October 2014 
he was appointed chair of the newly created United Nation’s High-Level 
Panel on Peace Operations. Up until 2014 he was the special representa- 
tive of the Secretary-General for Guinea-Bissau, a position to which he 
was appointed after having lost the 2012 presidential election in Timor- 
Leste. He had been president of Timor-Leste since 2006, and had held 
various high political positions following the country’s independence in 
2000. The panel’s remit is to follow up on Lakhdar Brahimi’s report of 
2000. Brahimi, who had several roles as special representative and spe- 
cial envoy, is currently a member of The Elders group. 

Like other high-level panels before it, this panel was composed of a 
dozen personalities from all countries that have a permanent seat on 
the Security Council, and from the new emerging powers in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa. It submitted its report in June 2015.” These pan- 
els also commonly include one or two scholars of international affairs; 
the same or other scholars also participate in the preparatory process 
of such commissions, or are invited as advisers and experts. One of the 
panel’s scholarly experts was Bruce Jones, who since 2014 has been 
deputy director of the foreign affairs program at the Brookings Institu- 
tion, and formerly was director of the Center on International Coop- 
eration (CIC) at New York University. His successor from January 2015 
at the CIC was Sarah Cliffe, who was assistant secretary-general for the 
UN Civilian Capacities Team before her appointment to CIC. Before 
her stint at the UN, Cliffe had led the World Bank team that prepared 
the World Development report on “Conflict, Security and Development” 
of 2011; the World Bank research group was (at the time of writing) 
led by Betty Bigombe, who worked with Paul Collier from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and Nicholas Sambanis from Yale University. Both Col- 
lier and Sambanis have produced a number of reports for the World 
Bank linking conflict with “greed” and the looting of natural resources 
in the 2000s (which have been highly disputed and to a large extent 
refuted in academic research).” To come back to Jones, at Brookings 
he joined Jean-Marie Guéhenno (son of the French writer and “Aca- 
démicien” Jean Guéhenno) as international affairs expert. In the fall 
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of 2014, Guéhenno, who was under-secretary-general for peacekeeping 
operations from 2008 to 2012, replaced Gareth Evans, former chair of 
the Commission on the Responsibility to Protect, and director of the 
same-named research center, as chief executive officer of the Interna- 
tional Crisis Group. 

Such a game of revolving doors at the higher levels of think tanks, 
academic institutions, and the UN is not exceptional. People move in 
horizontal spirals through directorship positions rather than vertically 
in careers from the bottom of an organization to its top. Particularly in 
the United States, where the idea of policy relevance and impact is an 
important resource for academic careers, academics are likely to move 
from a university institution to an international organization, NGO, 
think tank, or other policy institution in order to further their academic 
careers. Notable examples are Michael W. Doyle from Columbia Uni- 
versity, special adviser to Annan from 2001 to 2009, recipient of the 
American Political Science Association’s Hubert H. Humphrey Award 
“in recognition of notable public service by a political scientist” in 2012, 
and author with Nicholas Sambanis from the World Bank and Yale 
University of Making War and Building Peace; John G. Ruggie, interna- 
tional relations scholar, whose five-year stint as special adviser to Annan 
allowed him to make the jump from Stanford to Harvard; Michael Igna- 
tieff, the political philosopher of humanitarian intervention, academic 
expert on the International Commission on Intervention and State Sov- 
ereignty, unsuccessful candidate to the post of Canadian prime minis- 
ter, and now Edward A. Morrow Professor of Practice at Harvard Univer- 
sity; Anne-Marie Slaughter, international lawyer and vocal advocate of 
U.S. and UN interventions in the world, formerly Bert G. Kerstetter ‘66 
University Professor of Politics and International Affairs at Princeton 
University, director of policy planning in the State Department under 
Hillary Clinton, and now CEO of the New America Foundation; Jenni- 
fer Welsh, equally vocal on the need to rebuild failing states, professor 
in international relations at the University of Oxford, codirector of the 
Oxford Institute for Ethics, Law and Armed Conflict, special adviser at 
the assistant secretary-general level on the responsibility to protect in 
2013, and since 2014 a chair in international politics at the European 
University Institute. These personalities are only a few examples of the 
top-tier academia-peacebuilding carousel. 

It is characteristic of the nexus of the peacebuilding field with the 
social science field that these revolving doors are made for individual 
careers. They do not represent epistemic communities or advocacy coali- 
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tions in the sense that the individuals in them share a common knowl- 
edge or an advocacy issue on which they work collectively. Rather, every 
scholar translates the credentials and achievements of their field (aca- 
demia) into an individual advisory position; and the structure of the aca- 
demic field, notably in the United States, allows retranslating their expe- 
rience at an international institution or policy institution into academic 
credentials. Personal networks allow the flow of communication and 
ideas, not organized lobbying. Yet the passage from one institution to the 
other requires the minimum compatibility of ideas and only some gen- 
eral consensus on basic values, however vaguely they might be defined. 
The frequency with which those scholars who advocate humanitarian 
intervention in particular, and who stress the responsibility to protect 
and idea that failed states need to be rebuilt in general, move between 
advisory roles in the peacebuilding field and the academic field is not 
coincidental. The “culture of peacebuilding” will be discussed in more 
detail in the second section of this book, but suffice to say that this con- 
sensus comprises first of all ideological support for the liberal outlook of 
peacebuilding and a corresponding backing for ideas like the rule of law, 
the dominance of human rights, or the idea of protection for vulnerable 
groups. This basic consensus means that the scholars in the top tier of 
the carousel are unlikely to produce deeply critical views of peacebuild- 
ing or the UN. Indeed, the main contribution of the above-mentioned 
scholars to the field is the degree to which their prior research supports 
multilateralism, peacebuilding, and UN intervention in conflicts. It is 
exactly the apparent scientific rigor of the scholars’ research that lends 
credibility and legitimacy to these world-ordering policies. 
Unsurprisingly, then, the first tier of the academia-peacebuilding 
border zone is highly self-referential and prone to legend building. UN 
senior officials like to write about their work and about each other. As 
they often have exclusive access to UN archives and other documents, 
their writings are an invaluable source for researchers, yet the writings 
are not exposed to counterchecks and academic review or discussion. 
Equally, researchers who focus on the top tier write about the UN and 
peacebuilders with often uncritical reference to their own writings. The 
number of biographies of Hammarskjöld might well reach into the hun- 
dreds, yet the 1972 biography written by Urquhart, who was at the time 
secretary to Bunche, certainly stands out. Urquhart had exclusive access 
to the family’s archives and the UN archives, and also to personal con- 
versations and documents held by other individuals. Clearly he was also 
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well placed to write a biography of Bunche. Up to today, only those docu- 
ments of Bunche’s work and life that Urquhart carefully selected are 
accessible in Bunche’s personal archives at the library of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Similarly, Samantha Power has risen to the 
top tier as U.S. ambassador to the UN via writing biographies of person- 
alities who have become heroes of peacebuilding. 

The generalized support for peacebuilding is a major distinction to 
the second tier. The second tier of interaction between the peacebuild- 
ing field and scholarship exists at the level of universities that have a 
good and solid reputation, measurable in university rank (e.g., the Times 
Higher Education Supplement annual rankings), a noticeably high publica- 
tion output, and a strong presence in academic debates. Yet these institu- 
tions are not part of the top ten or twenty universities and do not provide 
the same symbolic capital. Scholars of the second tier will not be called 
upon simply because of the prestige of the institution they represent. 

As the academic positions in this tier are removed from the prestige 
economy of peacebuilding, they allow critical investigations into peace- 
building activities and practices. Many peacebuilders return to academia 
in this tier to reflect upon their experiences, systematize their impres- 
sions, and investigate the causes of what they have seen as the weakness- 
es or (less often) the strengths of their missions. They expect further 
training in specific technical areas or seek to investigate in their own 
research, for example, in doctoral work, specific aspects of the peace- 
building field. Much of the critical literature on peacebuilding has hence 
been produced by former peacebuilders: for example, the work of Mark 
Duffield,” Béatrice Pouligny,”” Laura Zanotti,” Lisa Smirl,** or Séverine 
Autesserre,”” to cite just a few. 

The distinction between social science scholars and peacebuilders 
remains sharper in the second tier, where peacebuilders appear first of 
all as students, and where scholars are less likely to enter peacebuilding 
institutions; if they do so, they are more likely to be involved in shorter, 
practical missions (e.g., electoral observation missions) rather than long- 
term advisory roles. 

To come back to the revolving doors: these do exist in the second tier, 
in the social sciences (international affairs), but to a lesser degree, and 
they turn at a much slower speed than in the first tier. As people tend 
to be younger in this tier it is very likely that the different structure of 
early or midcareer research makes the conversion of academic creden- 
tials into the practical peacebuilding field more difficult. Academics first 
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struggle for recognition in their own field, and in particular for tenure 
or long-term faculty contracts, and can only then liberate the resources, 
time, and energy needed to engage with the practical peacebuilding 
field. Additionally, their research does not bring in the same symbolic 
value of legitimizing peacebuilding, even if positive in its results, as it 
is not yet fully recognized by the rituals of the academic field such as 
degrees from top universities, publications and citations in highly com- 
petitive, peer-reviewed journals, or prizes and awards from academic 
institutions and associations. 

This is particularly true for countries whose academic fields appreci- 
ate public engagement by university scholars much less than do Ameri- 
can or British academia. In such countries—for example, in France, 
Japan, or Italy, where academic careers are sharply separated from the 
public policy sphere—scholars who take leave to join a peacebuilding 
mission or think tank are far less likely to be positively rewarded in their 
career. Hence, incentives to do so are low; and inversely, because their 
research is often much more analytical, self-referential, and restricted 
to an inner academic circle, and less policy-oriented, it appears to be of 
little practical interest to peacebuilders.*! 

In these cases, think tanks and NGOs will take over more of the 
advice function that is held by universities in the top tier and in the 
United States. Hence, institutions like the Folke Bernadotte Academy 
in Sweden, the Berghof Foundation in Germany, or the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies in London are established consultancies 
on peacekeeping, conflict resolution, and peacebuilding in Europe. 
Their staff usually hold PhDs, attesting to their academic credentials; 
they offer consultancy, evaluation, and advice, but commonly do not par- 
ticipate directly in peacebuilding missions or projects. Careers tend also 
to be relatively stable and yet separate from academic institutions, so that 
crossovers from think tanks to universities are rare. Consequently, there 
are far fewer academics moving back and forth between international or 
public service and academia than there are in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
A notable exception exists if particular practical issues of peacebuilding 
are actually the research area of the academic in question. In the latter 
case, engagement in conflict resolution, mediation, humanitarian assis- 
tance, community work, human rights advocacy, and so forth might be 
(but does not have to be) a spin-off of these research activities. However, 
the more rigid the university career system is, the less likely such transi- 
tions are to happen. 
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The Subfield of Legal Studies and the 
Dominance of Anglo-American Legal Studies 


The back and forth between universities, think tanks, and organizations 
is, however, much more frequent in the area of legal approaches to 
peacebuilding, such as arbitration and dispute resolution, transitional 
justice, international criminal justice, and human rights law. Here, even 
in the second tier, there will be many peacebuilders who pass through 
all types of organizations, because the legal studies field represents some 
particularities. These are due to the specific structure of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and in particular the U.S., academic field of legal studies. This 
field draws heavily on the legitimacy of its legal expertise in conflict and 
dispute resolution in the business world, in international arbitration, in 
international law, and, last but not least, in national constitutional and 
public law and human rights law. These areas can attain a high level of 
technicality, which makes academics’ resources valuable in this aspect of 
the peacebuilding field. This happens particularly in areas where peace- 
building missions have taken over parts of the civilian administration 
and are in need of advice on lawmaking, in areas such as policing, priva- 
tization, and public administration design/redesign. 

Peacebuilders in this area tend to have started their careers in law 
firms, moved on to peacebuilding missions, and returned to think tanks 
or academic institutions to systematize and further their practical experi- 
ence, where they have often had to break new ground. As legal scholar- 
ship consists to a large extent of doctrinal work, that is, the interpreta- 
tion and (re) codification of legal acts, the divide between the practical 
and academic fields in law is much smaller than in other disciplines. 
Exclusive experience in one peacebuilding area can constitute highly 
valuable capital to be converted into academic credentials, as it gives the 
peacebuilder exclusive access to specific, expert legal knowledge that 
can be interpreted only by a very small group of lawyers who have shared 
this particular experience. 

As a number of scholars have pointed out, this duality of legal stud- 
ies has allowed lawyers to play an increasingly important role in peace- 
building.” In some cases their activities reach far into the core of the 
field, without, however, attaining such a high degree of visible social 
science exchanges between the academic and peacebuilding fields as 
in the first tier. Due to their technical nature, these exchanges take 
place in the background and are less politicized. Only in very rare cas- 
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es does the appointment of a special envoy in legal affairs become a 
diplomatic issue (the Goldstone report of 2009, which accused Israel 
of war crimes, is a case in point). This is also due to the fact that the 
dominance of the U.S. legal studies field is largely undisputed; what- 
ever battles of ideas exist in the field, they are often reflections of inter- 
American disciplinary quarrels.** 

The dominance of the American legal studies field is a direct result 
of the convertibility of knowledge capital into peacebuilding. Due to its 
decentralization and derivative character, the legal puzzles and advanc- 
es in the peacebuilding field correspond more to the nature of Anglo- 
Saxon common law, and less to continental European civil law traditions. 
Arbitration, litigation, and legal dispute resolution are far more impor- 
tant areas of legal practice in Anglo-Saxon countries than they are in 
civil law countries. Accordingly, the educational structure is very differ- 
ent, as is the career path of lawyers. In continental European countries, 
law firms rarely exist of American size and importance, and the golden 
career in Europe remains the civil service pathway. Prestige gained from 
international engagement, transnational advocacy, or an advisory role 
to international organizations rarely translates into career advancement 
in national civil services, and is, hence, far less attractive for European 
lawyers. Those participating in international legal activities, for example, 
in the international tribunals, tend to be either early in their career or 
seconded by national ministries. Advocacy of international legal issues 
rarely develops the same dynamics in European legal fields as it does in 
the United States. 

The prestige of universities is also less important in continental Euro- 
pean countries, where lawyers have to take a centrally administered state 
exam for accreditation. While it happens (and ever more frequently so) 
that aspiring lawyers will add a LLM (master of laws) or similar degree 
from a British or American university to their curriculum vitae, only 
successfully passing a state exam will allow them to practice law. Con- 
sequently, the academic field in these countries is far more introverted 
than the academic field in common-law countries. This results in the 
strong dominance of Anglo-Saxon understandings of the rule of law, 
legal procedures, and legal argument, and consequently of justice. Here, 
in the legal field, one can observe the formation of advocacy coalitions 
and epistemic communities, notably around the notion of the “right 
to intervention” and around human rights advocacy, as analyzed, for 
instance, by Martha Finnemore and Kathryn Sikkink.** As Mikael Rask 
Madsen argues, this dominance was supported by European reservations 
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about human rights during much of the decolonization and Cold War 
periods.” Yet it is also the specific structure of the respective academic- 
peacebuilding nexus in Europe and the United States that allows for 
greater influence by American scholars and think tanks like the Inter- 
national Center for Transitional Justice, which was presided over from 
2004 to 2007 by Juan Méndez, who is currently special adviser to the 
Secretary-General on the prevention of genocide (see also chapter 7). 


The Subfield of Religious Studies 


Religious universities and organizations are a third type of academic and 
NGO field that reaches into the peacebuilding field. In faith-based aca- 
demia or think tanks there is another economy of recognition and pres- 
tige at work. Most often, these organizations are Christian organizations. 
Islamic, Buddhist, or other religious conflict resolution practices fre- 
quently exist on the ground, but they rarely achieve a wider visibility in 
the peacebuilding field or in the scholarly field.’ While Christian univer- 
sities in many European, and also, in particular, North American coun- 
tries are an integral part of the academic landscape, and while Christian 
NGOs in the North engage in a large variety of consultancy and coopera- 
tive networking, Islamic, Buddhist, or other religious peacemakers are 
far less organized, visible, and integrated than Christian organizations. 

Although many Christian universities and colleges are an essential 
part of the university landscape of their respective countries, their origi- 
nal remit is to contribute to the building of Christian communities, sup- 
port the theological foundation of Christian values, and facilitate their 
application and spread (including conversion) in daily life.” Some, 
though not all, are built around theological training and education. 
Such kinds of institutions are particularly strongly represented in the 
United States, and (obviously one might add) only very weakly repre- 
sented in countries where the separation between church and state is 
very strong and stretches into the education sector (e.g., France). As 
such institutions have as an essential raison d’étre the reproduction of 
faith, the conventional rules of the game of the academic field (e.g., 
publications, citations, research grants) play a less important role, and 
are offset by practical results in the dissemination of belief, knowledge 
production, and community services in the name of Christianity. Faithful 
ministry might be as highly valued as a high citation index. 

Members of such institutions move horizontally to projects and activi- 
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ties on the ground in the peacebuilding field and take over specific advi- 
sory, training, or mediator roles, sometimes as implementing partners of 
the UN, sometimes independently, and sometimes in the services of the 
UN, for example, by training military peacekeepers. Usually these moves 
happen through religious networks, such as peacebuilders moving from 
a religious academic institution to a network of faith-based peacebuild- 
ing organizations, or through their church structure" 

The large majority of religious organizations engaged in peacebuild- 
ing are, as already mentioned, Christian, and among these Anabaptist 
groups are particularly important. This is due to the theologically found- 
ed pacifism of Anabaptists, which was prominently set out in academic 
circles by John Howard Yoder in the postwar period, and is currently 
promoted by John Paul Lederach. Anabaptist pacifism was particularly 
upheld by political peace movements during, and in between, the world 
wars, and during the anti-Vietnam War movement in the United States 
in the postwar period.” Of the fourteen graduate programs at religious 
institutions in North America that deal with conflict management and 
peace studies, eight are offered by Anabaptist universities or colleges.“ 

Figure g above shows that an important number of peacebuilders 
work at some point in their career for or with a religious NGO. These 
organizations, and the academics from these institutions, especially the 
churches and religious communities on the ground, play an important 
role in the practice of peacebuilding. They are implementing partners 
for projects; they play the role of mediators and consultants in conflict 
resolution processes; and they offer various forms of education, train- 
ing, and employment in conflict and peacebuilding regions. They also 
forge views and concepts of peace in peacebuilding that are internally 
discussed in theological debates among and within communities Leg. 
in the early Cold War debate between Yoder and Reinhold Niebuhr on 
pacifism in times of nuclear deterrence, or the ferocious debates within 
the Catholic Church over poverty and what do about it); and which are 
disseminated to secular as well as other religious communities through 
the practice of peacebuilding, and in the wide range of publications in 
various media, from academic journals to television and websites. 

Dissemination, proselytism, and conversion constitute important 
dynamics of the religious field. The success of Christian (or Muslim, or 
Buddhist) peacebuilding is a formidable justification for the spread of 
religion. Peace services give new missionaries of faith access to commu- 
nities, and allow them to practically reconstruct faith around peace and 
development initiatives. Within democratic, Northern, and liberal states, 
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and in the framework of liberal and human rights-based global gover- 
nance approaches, the success of peacebuilding provides an important 
argument for faith in the struggle with the secular state over the legiti- 
macy of humanitarian, social, and peacemaking action.“ Successful 
peacebuilding shows that Christianity (or religion in general) can be a 
force for democratic change and peace—contrary to the arguments of 
secular political philosophers across the centuries that religion is a force 
of violence and destruction.” In the context of American culture wars, 
for instance, peacebuilding allows legitimizing a discourse of Christian- 
ity that is not necessarily associated with the conservative Far Right, but 
which appears as a progressive force reflecting many liberal concerns.* 
In Latin America, the engagement of Christian groups in peacebuilding 
and reconciliation processes has widely helped to draw a picture of a 
charitable and helping religion, in contrast to a church that had support- 
ed military juntas and violence in the civil wars. In the wider global dis- 
course, successful peacemaking by faith-based organizations appears as a 
credible alternative to secularism, particularly if this mediation, conflict 
resolution, or peacebuilding success results from interfaith collabora- 
tion.“ Indeed, as many observers have noticed, the distinction between 
secular and religious organizations and aid fades in peacebuilding con- 
texts, thereby allowing the transposition of moral legitimacy from one 
sector to the other; humanitarianism can benefit from various religious 
ideas of charity and community service, whereas religion can draw on 
secular ideas of solidarity and responsibility.” 


Conclusion 


The boundaries of the peacebuilding field are defined by the degree to 
which capital, and most important symbolic capital, can be converted 
from an adjacent field to peacebuilding, and vice versa. The prestige and 
authority to speak about peace, to act in its name, and to mobilize social 
forces in order to build peace can come from a variety of sources. It can 
be founded institutionally and legally, as is the case for UN missions, 
which have been authorized and are, at least in principle, supported by 
the UN Security Council and UN member states. It can also come from 
the prestige of other institutions and organizations; indeed, such a pres- 
tige economy exists between the UN, international organizations, pre- 
eminent global universities, global business corporations, think tanks, 
and, albeit to a lesser degree, NGOs. 
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Peacebuilders move within these boundaries of the peacebuilding 
field, frequently changing jobs and passing from one borderline insti- 
tution to another. In these overlapping zones, particular types of sym- 
bolic capital—for example, professional-technical expertise such as legal 
knowledge, or moral capital such as that held by religious peacebuilders— 
can be translated from one field to another. The convertibility of symbol- 
ic capital (determining which kind of knowledge or prestige can be con- 
verted and which cannot) gives important indications as to the structure 
of the peacebuilding field and its adjacent fields. It is the convertibility 
of capital that tells us which forms of symbolic capital are valued, recog- 
nized, or refuted in the peacebuilding field. The scope of options not 
taken is infinitely wide; nevertheless, some stand out. Hence, the con- 
nection to labor unions or unionism in general is weak. Not one single 
peacebuilder in the prosopographic sample worked at any time in her or 
his career for a union. Similarly, people do not rise from very low to very 
high positions. The importance of a university education, and particu- 
larly an elite university education, has frequently been emphasized; the 
rags-to-riches career does not exist in peacebuilding. The importance of 
an elite university education also excludes the large majority of the so- 
called locals from careers in peacebuilding; it most particularly denies 
former fighters access to the field, and effectively excludes those agents 
who have been involved in the conflict. 

The analysis of the peacebuilders’ career trajectories also shows that 
the peacebuilding field has evolved in ways similar to other professional 
fields in domestic labor markets. While the first peacebuilders—Bunche, 
Urquhart, and others—entered the UN determined to stay with the 
organization for the rest of their working life, nowadays peacebuilders 
have a much more fragmented work life. The precariousness of jobs, 
short-termism and projectism, alternatively called flexibilization, are the 
hallmarks of peacebuilder careers, and indicate that a double movement 
is taking place: increased spending by donors and international agen- 
cy engagement for peacebuilding, on the one hand, and an increased 
decentralization, privatization, and fragmentation of activities in the 
field, on the other. 

For the peacebuilders this means first of all the sharply heightened 
importance of networks, and the sociability that founded such networks 
on the ground.“ The network structure of the field, however, empha- 
sizes even more the exclusiveness of circles and groups within the field, 
and leads to the reinforcement of horizontal, and a weakening of verti- 
cal, career paths. The closing of career circles introduces and consoli- 
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dates the inequalities of career chances into the field. These inequali- 
ties tend to follow categorical division lines between men and women 
(fewer women are in managerial positions in peacebuilding, and those 
who are usually come to these positions later in their career and with 
lesser pay); between North and South, with lesser career chances for 
“locals”; between professional and technical-administrative jobs, due to 
the rarification of vertical career paths; and between those who bring in 
inherited cultural and economic capital, which allow for a higher invest- 
ment in university education and training, and those who do not dispose 
of this a priori capital. 

The “boundary-less” neoliberalization of working conditions, and 
the rise of so-called portfolio careers“ in the peacebuilding field, rep- 
licates developments in other fields, and hence shows the isomorphism 
of this field with others. The overlapping zones of the NGOs, business 
corporations, and religious (or, in a wider sense, spiritual) fields with the 
peacebuilding field testify to the convertibility of mostly symbolic and 
cultural capital. This convertibility is conditioned by similar conditions 
of work that have engendered a succession of similar practices over the 
past decade, in which all these fields have undergone significant changes 
in career mobility.“ The key to convertibility remains a set of common 
references within the peacebuilding field, most notably to what is con- 
sidered high-quality education and the necessary skills for this type of 
work. As the following section on the peacebuilders’ habitus will show, 
high mobility, cosmopolitanism, and liberal mind-sets belong equally to 
this commonly shared canon. The fragmentation of careers is not neces- 
sarily perceived as precarious by the peacebuilders themselves, but rath- 
er as flexibility, openness, and an entrepreneurial mind-set, or, simply, 
one of adventure. Rather than seeing themselves as precarious workers, 
peacebuilders refer to themselves as selfmanaging managers. The fluid- 
ity between fields, which makes moving between them relatively easy, 
the close network structure of the fields, and, very simply, the continued 
increase and widening in peacebuilding engagement by donors, states, 
and international agencies, reduces individual uncertainty about the 
future; and the financial rewards for peacebuilding compensate for the 
lack of career transparency. 


The Habitus 


ay 


The habitus of peacebuilding is multifaceted and complex. Although 
the preceding chapters have shown that there is a relatively high level 
of social similarity among peacebuilders in terms of social origin and 
education, it would certainly be wrong to see them as a monolithic bloc. 
As a field, peacebuilding allows for various dynamics of relational posi- 
tioning; people will agree or disagree about certain policies, activities, or 
opinions depending on the social position they seek to defend or acquire 
in relation to others. Yet peacebuilders are not totally free in what they 
think and feel, or how they will behave with respect to this or that event 
in the field. Behavior has to be readable by others, understandable, and, 
to a certain but crucial extent, agreeable to them. Despite wanting to 
distinguish themselves from their peers, individuals also need to fit in. 
The habitus of a social group comprises, therefore, a range of socially 
possible behaviors and demeanors. 

The concept of habitus does not deny individual agency, but 
describes the social conditions of the body and mind, which can both be 
enabling and restraining, under which agents act. The range of behav- 
iors, opinions and ideas, and demeanors that a peacebuilder can dis- 
play is circumscribed by the boundaries and limited by the content of 
the peacebuilding field as a professional field and a social group. The 
relational character of social positioning creates certain expectations of 
what a peacebuilder is like. Quite literally, the right habitus allows an 
individual to be “at the right place” when occupying a certain position— 
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as seen both by others and by her or himself.! Importantly, habitus as 
an analytical concept goes beyond role playing. Habitus is internalized 
and naturalized. An individual is perceived to be “at the right place” 
exactly because the social expectations, behaviors, ideas, discourses, and 
manners meet easily and naturally at that point of the social field where 
precisely such a configuration of economic, social, and cultural capital is 
required that this specific individual can display.” The objective structure 
of the field that sets specific criteria of the place to be occupied, and 
the subjective structure of the social individual that makes her or him 
cultivate those personality traits that fit the place, both have to come 
together to create a specific habitus. The double movement of socializa- 
tion and individual internalization of the habitus—what Bourdieu called 
the “external interiorization”—makes it appear to be obvious or com- 
mon sense behavior. This deep social normalization of a specific kind 
of behavior sets the foundation of its own reproduction as it becomes a 
marker of distinction and of recognition of equals among equals.’ 

As an analytical concept, habitus therefore allows retracing those 
expectations of behavior. The answers to the following questions provide 
descriptions of the expectations of a good peacebuilder: What kinds of 
sensibilities do they have? What kind of behavior is acceptable or even 
desirable? What attitudes and opinions will find an audience and, pref- 
erably, a positive reception? What kinds of political and social ideas are 
considered appropriate and adequate for peacebuilders? What kinds of 
visions of peace are common sense in the field? 

The following three chapters formulate answers to these questions: 
first, by looking at the peacebuilders’ sensibilities; second, at the range 
of political ideas they display and how these tie in with their activities; 
and, third, how the visions of peace are formulated to be “normal” or 
“obvious” in the field. 


CHAPTER 5 


Peacebuilding Sensibilities 


aye 


Just as the peacebuilders are sociologically identifiable as a globalized 
middle class, their habitus corresponds strikingly closely to the concept 
of Biirgerlichkeit. English lacks a word for this German term; it can be 
roughly translated as middle-class sensibility or middle-class culture, but 
it is at once larger and narrower than this. Certainly, Burgerlichkeit des- 
ignates a way of seeing and understanding the world, of behaving and 
moving around as someone specific, a Bürger: a citizen; a cosmopolitan, 
liberal, middle-class man; a self-made man. Burgerlichkeit comprises 
political attitudes and cultural dispositions, and questions of morals and 
of taste, behavior, and values. 

As a culture Burgerlichkeit was and is the expression of a certain set 
of values, but, as Wolfgang Kaschuba notes, the term does not sit squarely 
with the social category of the middle classes.’ Burgerlichkeit has never 
been in any way homogenous, and it extended beyond the middle class 
upwards toward the aristocracy and, later in the twentieth century, into 
the lower classes.” It therefore makes sense to understand Burgerlich- 
keit as being a set of certain practices and types of behavior centered 
on broad sets of principled beliefs and values. Kaschuba identifies five 
of those in his analysis of nineteenth-century Germany: the separation 
of the public and private spheres, an emphasis on individuality, a pre- 
dilection for learned discourses, the promotion of charity and philan- 
thropy, and a strong belief in progress and modernity.® These value sets 
reflect much of the self-image that the middle classes gave themselves, 
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in which self-organization was considered the dominant and most val- 
ued principle of social organization; where education and technology 
took a central place in the construction of identity and material income; 
and where, at the same time and quite cosubstantially, the question of 
humanity’s sense and purpose in the world accompanied a strong belief 
in modernity.’ 

The culture of Burgerlichkeit thus quite straightforwardly resulted 
from the new professions’ quest for a place in society. Although these 
were constituted very differently according to their professional train- 
ing and organizational situation—from self-employed to employment 
as clerks—and according to their income and social circles, the new 
professions shared at least three common traits. Their income depend- 
ed in every way on their performance and qualifications. Contrary to 
peasants, workers, or the nobility, income was not directly dependent 
on external factors such as birthrights, land ownership, or the provi- 
sion of work by factories. The new middle classes saw themselves as 
their own “masters of fortune,” where their hard work and their abil- 
ity to direct their destiny were decisive factors governing the income 
they could earn. Not bound by birth, land, or a master or guild, the 
new professions understood themselves as earning their income and 
their property through merit.* Income based on merit was to be distin- 
guished from income earned from rent, as was the case for landowners, 
or income earned from exploitation, as the workers. Hence, property 
and education were intimately linked to the good performance and 
high moral standing of the middle classes. 

Similarly, the culture of Burgerlichkeit allowed the redefinition of 
the moral economy of self-interest. As far as income was based on merit, 
self-interest (or egoism) needed to become morally acceptable. Indeed, 
Adam Smith’s praise of self-interest expressed in the Wealth of Nations can 
be read as an ethical treatise. Smith reinterprets selfishness as contribut- 
ing to the commonweal, as the title of the book indicates. In the culture 
of Burgerlichkeit, self-interest becomes closely associated with the com- 
mon interest. 

Associating self-interest with the common interest was accompanied 
by the split between the private and public sphere and the political 
distinction between citizen and state. In terms of cultural identity, the 
almost schizophrenic dualism of a competitive, self-interested, utility 
maximizing public sphere, whether in the form of the business world 
or the political world, and a caring, philanthropic, and charitable world 
born of the private sphere, in the form of the house, the family, or the 
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community, also created a tension between the quest for authenticity 
and the “true self,” on the one hand, and the conformist, obedient indi- 
vidual, on the other. This tension, most often artistically expressed in 
novels, drama, music, or (later) film and photography, has been a sharp- 
ly marked characteristic of Burgerlichkeit from the eighteenth century 
until today.’ 

Peacebuilders display a distinctive habitus that is profoundly marked 
by Burgerlichkeit, broadly understood as a culture articulated around 
the three pairings of self-interest vs. common interest, professional utili- 
tarianism vs. a quest for authenticity, and education as means of earning 
a living vs. property as means of earning a living. However, just as the 
social class of the Burgertum, or middle classes, has undergone funda- 
mental changes in the past thirty years, with the increased neoliberal 
privatization of the public and social, the individual flexibilization and 
precarization of work, new organizational management styles and asso- 
ciated new living styles, so has Burgerlichkeit undergone important 
changes. If the three paired concepts of middle-class sensibilities have 
remained the same, they are expressed nowadays in different forms than 
they were in the nineteenth century or in the immediate postwar years. 

While the liberal self continues to be the core ideal of middle-class 
sensibilities and the dominant peacebuilding culture, it is nowadays 
articulated otherwise. As the examples drawn from the lives of Hammar- 
skjöld, Bunche, and Urquhart will show, the first generation of peace- 
builders understood the civil servant ideal to represent the realization of 
the liberal, autonomous self. The emphasis was on serving a higher cause 
and being independent, in the sense of a civil servant who dedicates his 
(they were almost exclusively men) work life to this noble cause and its 
organization, the UN. The liberal self was articulated as an intellectu- 
ally independent person of moral integrity who believes in (liberal and 
democratic) ideals and selflessly serves a “good” organization in order to 
fulfill these ideals. Being an international civil servant was a calling, in 
Weber’s sense, that is, a way of fulfilling a moral and ethical duty that was 
greater than the individual. The concept of the international civil ser- 
vant gave a new purpose to the middle-class idea of earning an income 
through hard work and merit; now, hard work, commitment, and sac- 
rifice for the job would lead not only to personal achievement (which 
remained important) but, even more significantly, to world peace. 

Nowadays, due to the fragmentation of their work life, peacebuilders 
have come to see their own lives instead as a process of constant com- 
munication, and as a marketization of their capacity to live up to such 
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lofty ideals as those set by Hammarskjöld and others. Duty, service, and 
calling are concepts that have lost importance to a work life that requires 
the individual to move from one contract, project, task, and country to 
another. The “entrepreneurial self,”!° who combines neoliberal ideas 
of continuous self-productivity with post-1968 ideals of self-fulfillment, 
has now become the standard image of the peacebuilder. Yet there is 
no clear and neat break between the 1960s international civil servant 
of peace and the contemporary peace entrepreneur. On the contrary, 
the current form of peacebuilding habitus draws on powerful images, 
myths, concepts, and ideas of the past, and cultivates middle-class sen- 
sibilities of the nineteenth century, nurtured up until today, albeit in 
altered guises. This chapter and the following two will unfold the story of 
those new guises in order to explore the highly diversified and complex 
peacebuilding habitus. 

This chapter, however, will first look at four legendary and standard- 
setting personalities in the field of peacebuilding, namely Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Ralph Bunche, Brian Urquhart, and Kofi Annan. The first three 
are of importance to the field as they were the subject of extensive leg- 
end building, following their deaths (Hammarskjöld and Bunche) and 
retirement (Urquhart), and are, without doubt, considered the spiritual 
fathers of UN peacekeeping and, by extension, of peacebuilding. The lat- 
er personality, Annan, marks the switch of the peacebuilding field from 
its somewhat lumbering origins as a field of international civil service to 
the more dazzling field of neoliberal peacebuilding entrepreneurism. 

Taken as an ideal type, Dag Hammarskjold’s life and approach to 
his UN job might serve as matrix by which to gauge the presence and, 
over time, continuity of Burgerlichkeit in the UN and in the wider field 
of peacebuilding. As will become clear in the following, his direct col- 
laborators and two heirs, Bunche and Urquhart, resembled in multiple 
aspects this ideal type. Hence, they assured, by their very personality, a 
continuity of the peacebuilding culture all the way to the 1980s when 
Urquhart retired. Annan, too, on the surface at least, resembled Ham- 
marskjöld, and made a big effort to establish himself as his heir; however, 
the drama of his own life as well as his politics in defending the UN’s 
central place in peacebuilding made him much more a representative of 
the neoliberal civil society entrepreneurs of global governance than an 
international civil servant. 

By analyzing Annan, the chapter will look at the peacebuilding 
habitus in its contemporary form, and the shift from the image of the 
international civil servant based on liberal morality to the habitus of the 
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self-motivated, self-fulfilled peace entrepreneur based on the morality of 
neoliberal globalization. While the retirement of Urquhart certainly rep- 
resented a rupture in the tradition of the international civil servant—a 
rupture that, ironically in the eyes of some,'! was completed with the 
appointment of the only Secretary-General who had come up through 
the ranks, Annan—a certain number of sociological traits of peacebuild- 
ers continued to be of importance; consequently, a certain type of “cul- 
ture” continued to be highly valued in the UN and in the peacebuilding 
field. The liberal self, autonomous and constantly reinventing himself 
and pushing herself to new limits (or “horizons,” to use current UN 
lingo), has remained at the core of the peacebuilding culture, but the 
context of this ideal has changed, allowing new forms of staging this role. 
The new context of flexibilization and fragmentation of work life most 
notably leads peacebuilders to redefine the notion of professionalism. 
The question of what makes a peacebuilding professional is of crucial 
importance for their own careers, as it serves as a distinctive marker of 
the wider labor market (which also comprises, as we have seen in the 
preceding chapters, the fields of NGOs, law and justice, religion, and 
domestic civil and development services); the question of peacebuilding 
professionalism is also important for the peacebuilders themselves, as it 
provides the fundamental justification that whatever they are doing, they 
are doing something good, namely helping create peace. The second 
part of this chapter is therefore delving deeper into the importance of 
professionalism in peacebuilding. 


The Ideal-Type Peacebuilder, Protestant Ethics, and Dag 
Hammarskjold 


Even during his lifetime, Dag Hammarskjöld had come to symbolize 
what liberal internationalists wanted to see in the United Nations: a body 
independent and ethically above nation-states in the multilateral pursuit 
of peace, understood as the protection of individual human lives and, 
as in the Congo mission, private property.” Walter Lippmann, the Cold 
War journalist who probably should receive the honor of being the first 
to build the legend of Hammarskjöld, wrote in his eulogy in 1961: 


[H]e [Hammarskjöld] was himself the fine flower of the European 
tradition of civility which, if it is not dying, certainly is not flourish- 
ing today. . . . In the great public world where the white lights blazed 
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upon him, he lived an inner life of contemplation and esthetic experi- 
ence that had nothing to do with power and popularity and publicity. 
His diplomacy had a finesse and courtliness in the great traditions of 
Europe. .. . He was a Western man in the highest traditions of politi- 
cal excellence in the West. Khrushchev says that Hammarskjöld was 
not neutral in the Congo, and that there is no such thing as a neutral 
man. Hammarskjöld was in fact the embodiment of the noblest West- 
ern political achievement—that laws can be administered by judges 
and civil servants who have their first allegiance to the laws, and not to 
their personal, their class, or even their national, interests.'* 


As a prime example of the embodiment of European, nineteenth- 
century Burgerlichkeit, Hammarskjöld certainly deserves closer scrutiny. 
Reading through the descriptions of Hammarskjold’s childhood and his 
spiritual, philosophical, literary and artistic interests as they are partly 
reflected in his personal notebook, Markings, one cannot help but be 
reminded of Weber’s analysis of the “Protestant ethics and the spirit of 
capitalism.” The Hammarskjölds, as a family and as individuals, were 
working hard and diligently but they were not channeling their energy 
into monetary gain; yet Weber specifically argues that it is not econom- 
ic activity that makes a capitalist but his (her) work ethos.'* According 
to Weber, Protestants and capitalists alike profoundly believe that true 
human fulfillment has to be realized through unquestioning efficiency, 
no matter the professional activity or the challenges imposed. Weber’s 
German term is Tiichtigkeit, the meaning of which actually goes beyond 
efficiency. Tüchtigkeit not only designates the thoroughness and reliabil- 
ity with which a certain task is completed, but also the relentless willing- 
ness to take up any challenge, no matter how onerous, time-consuming, 
or difficult its achievement will be. Work becomes a calling, an ethical 
duty, and not merely a means to gain one’s daily bread; this actually dis- 
tinguishes the capitalist spirit from that of the worker, for whom work 
means first of all physical survival and reproduction. According to Weber, 
professional efficiency is an end in itself for liberals and Protestants; it 
has its own beauty and worth. Hammarskjéld’s life was fundamentally 
dominated by this core idea of duty-fulfillment. 

Weber takes the greatest care in retracing the different Protestant 
currents and the evolution of the vocation doctrine. It is too much to 
compare in detail here which traits Hammarskj6ld’s beliefs are closer to: 
Calvinist, Methodist, Pietistic, Lutheran, or other Protestant theologies; 
in fact, much of Hammarskjold’s fascination with asceticism is projected 
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onto Catholic figures.!° Hammarskjéld’s work, life, and ethics can, how- 
ever, be neatly summed up in the definition that Weber gave of Prot- 
estant ethics and the spirit of capitalism. Weber identifies five crucial 
features of Protestant ethics. First, the idea that man lives in a state of 
religious grace, which settles him firmly in this worldly life. Second, that 
man’s status of grace is neither granted nor confirmed by some magical, 
transcendental ritual, but only by him proving his worthiness and dis- 
tinct calling through the efficiency and the success of worldly life. Third, 
and consequently, this requires a systematic and methodical control of 
one’s state of grace, and hence the total penetration of religious zeal 
into every thought, action, or behavior. Fourth, this in turn requires and 
simultaneously produces an orderly social world in which status can be 
proven and perpetuated. Fifth, living a life has to be rational, orderly, 
and efficient.!” 

Hammarskjöld spiritually testified to the interiorization of ascetics 
in Markings. In practical matters he was reported to be able to work 
excessive hours without tiring. He also never married, and biographers 
eagerly point out how this self-chosen celibacy matched his spiritual 
interest in mystic ascetics and his sense of duty." If Hammarskjdld’s 
biographers are to believed, the fact that many of the darker entries 
into his diary ceased with his appointment as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations indicates just how much he saw this position as a call- 
ing.'? Hammarskj6ld’s understanding of his role reflects a deeply con- 
servative Protestantism in which spiritual salvation is sought in fulfill- 
ing such a position in life in which birth, destiny, and ultimately God 
has placed man. All his writings, statements, and speeches about the 
international civil servant reflect the fundamental maxim that Weber 
identifies as the core of all religious reformation movements in Europe, 
regardless of their doctrinal differences: 


But at least one thing was unquestionably new: the valuation of the 
fulfillment of duty in worldly affairs as the highest form which the 
moral activity of the individual could assume. . . . The only way of 
living acceptably to God was not to surpass worldly morality in monas- 
tic asceticism, but solely through the fulfillment of the obligations 
imposed upon the individual by his position in the world. This was 
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his calling. 


Biographers commonly stress the intensity with which Hammar- 
skj6ld’s spiritual and work ethics came together in his practice of UN 
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politics. Even this engagement on behalf of humanity, Hammarskjéld’s 
often professed (and celebrated) search for peace, fits entirely into 
Weber’s analysis of Protestant ethics: 


Charity is expressed—given that it is exercised to attend to the glory 
of God and not to human creatures—first of all through the fulfill- 
ment of the professional tasks which were imposed by the lex naturae, 
and charity hence acquires an objective, depersonalized character: 
that of assisting the rational creation of the social universe surround- 
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ing us~ 


Hammarskjöld was not interested in the single man, but in grander 
questions of world peace and humanity. His strong interest in interna- 
tional law, and his propensity to seek out opportunities to fix in writ- 
ing the rules and procedures of the organization, to document the tasks 
accomplished and even (before the term became fashionable) the les- 
sons learnt—for instance in the annual reports he introduced—shows 
that he particularly sought to order the world according to a specific idea 
of how the rules of the world should be written, and not how the brute 
force of states shaped it. 

Here he followed in the footsteps of his father. Confronted with the 
German naval blockade that led to famine in Norway, Hjalmar Hammar- 
skjöld had justified his intransigent neutrality policy during World War 
I with the belief that the shaping of international law and the confirma- 
tion of his country’s status in the world were far more important tasks 
and goals than saving human lives from hunger.” 

Hammarskjold’s strong interest in authoring law can also be inter 
preted as the wish to fix meaning, to impose limits on the interpreta- 
tion of ambiguities, and, ultimately, to control the flow of politics and 
diplomacy in the very form of methodically and systematically proving 
efficiency in every aspect of his work: what Weber identified as stereotypi- 
cally Protestant. 

Hammarskjold’s ethics thus profoundly shaped his work. When he 
perished in an airplane crash near Ndola, Northern Rhodesia (now 
Zambia), on September 18, 1961, he was carrying three books in his 
briefcase: the UN Charter, the New Testament, and a copy of Martin 
Buber’s J and Thou. All three, biographers agree, reflect particularly well 
Hammarskjold’s intellectual and moral imaginary.” The UN Charter 
was more than a simple legal text for Hammarskjöld; it represented the 
foundational legitimation of his role and vocation, and of world peace as 
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he saw it. The New Testament was the constant religious reminder of his 
Protestant ethics. Buber’s J and Thou, which Hammarskjöld was about to 
translate into Swedish, reflected on the one hand his search for dialogue 
and understanding, but also, on the other, his mysticism and deep inter- 
nalization of the individualistic loneliness of his Protestant ethics. Weber 
spoke of the “isolation of every single individual” in Protestant ethics, 
and biographers emphasize that Hammarskjöld had no friends, and was 
a profoundly lonely person. 

Buber’s 7 and Thou reflects the German philosophical tradition of 
cultural pessimism (Kulturpessimismus), in which modernization and 
modernity have left men disenchanted and thrown back upon their own 
individual and immanent souls. God had, in Buber’s words, retreated 
from this world.” Similar to other contemporary thinkers of the fin de 
siécle, Buber deeply mourned the loss of meaning in modernity, yet he 
saw it as inevitable. He sought to develop a philosophy of the individual, 
no longer constituting himself through belief in divine fate but in his 
relations to the two sides of his own psyche, the Jand the me, and their 
interrelations with the Other. Only in a world of deeply individualized 
and lonely human beings does the dialogical principle become a human 
necessity and foundation of communal life.” 

For Hammarskjöld, the UN Charter reflected this basic reasoning, 
and transposed both the loneliness of modernity and the necessity of the 
dialogical principle to the world of states: only through dialogue would 
it be possible for states, these profoundly separated entities, to peace- 
fully live together. Hammarskjöld saw his own role as facilitator of this 
dialogue. Hence, it was his personal and professional duty to conduct an 
impeccable life of integrity. Ifhe was known to have jokingly said that the 
job description for the UN Secretary-General should contain a sentence 
prohibiting the candidate from having a family life, he was only periph- 
erally referring to the time he had spent at work. His main concern was, 
rather, that the loyalty and sense of duty of a UN Secretary-General had 
to be entirely and indivisibly dedicated to the organization. 


True Heirs: Ralph Bunche and Brian Urquhart 


Chapter 3 has already shown how close Hammarskjöld, Bunche, and 
Urquhart worked together as a team. However, it also emphasized the 
rather different social origins of the three. In terms of Burgerlichkeit, 
all three certainly shared a middle-class origin, in the sense that they 
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were neither working class nor aristocrats. However, in terms of the 
social standing of their families and their income they could hardly have 
been further apart, at least within the broad category of the middle class. 
Hammarskjöld had rarely known any material hardship; he was born and 
had been socialized into the privileged world of Sweden’s ruling elite, 
whereas Bunche and Urquhart had both suffered material hardship, 
prejudice, and social marginalization. While Hammarskjöld was a typi- 
cal patrician, with an inherited claim to Burgerlichkeit, Bunche’s and 
Urquhart’s cases were more complex, and representative of the social 
mobility that the middle-class category allowed for (particularly during 
the postwar years). 

The one central characteristic that drew all three together was their 
education in central institutions of Burgerlichkeit: the University of 
Uppsala (the traditional and oldest university of Sweden) for Hammar- 
skjold, Oxford University for Urquhart, and the University of California 
at Los Angeles and Harvard for Bunche. Chapter 3 discussed the impor- 
tance of this educational standard as a marker of their belonging to the 
middle class. This section will discuss further how much the emphasis 
on education, and especially the kind of education they received, influ- 
enced their habitus and ways of seeing the world around them, as well as 
influencing their own vocations. 

Bunche continued to occupy the position of under-secretary general 
for special political affairs and special adviser to the Secretary-General 
on peacekeeping until his death in December 1971, just a couple 
of days before Kurt Waldheim was elected the fourth UN Secretary- 
General. Throughout his time as under-secretary general Bunche 
had been assisted by Urquhart, who also had been his secretary in the 
Trusteeship Council and in the Congo. Other members of the Congo 
mission also continued to work closely with Bunche and Urquhart, 
who succeeded Bunche as under-secretary general in special political 
affairs. F. T. Liu remained in the peacekeeping team until his early 
retirement in the wake of the UN’s financial crisis in the 1980s, when 
Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuellar was forced to make drastic 
reductions in personnel. 

Bunche in particular diverged little from Hammarskjéld’s commit- 
ment to working long hours, and shared his profound belief in man’s 
self-construction through work. As his son related: 


My father was a hard taskmaster and disciplinarian. On the top of 
his agenda during my childhood was education. . .. He continuously 
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drummed into [me] the importance of education, hard work and 
achievement to the best of one’s own abilities. He believed that in 
spite of the prejudices in society, with dedication, perseverance and 
hard work, one could do anything one wanted to with life. . . . My sec- 
ond recollection was his belief in the equality of race and gender, and 
that all people were created equal and with hard work could achieve 
whatever they set out to achieve.”° 


Bunche’s views on education followed a typical middle-class canon 
of education, sports, self-contained activities for the family (e.g., pic- 
nics, board games, and educational activities like visiting museums and 
theaters), and social engagements. Unlike Hammarskjöld, Bunche did 
have a family, yet he had little time to devote to them. Confronted with 
the strong dividing line between a caring family life and a competitive, 
demanding, strenuous public life, Bunche clearly spent most of his life 
on the public side. The family, and particularly the upbringing of his 
children, was entirely the responsibility of his wife, at least as far as the 
daily routines were concerned. In the most patriarchal manner, how- 
ever, Bunche was never shy about delivering advice on the principles 
of education to his children.” It was also his wife’s role to support and 
care for him; yet he frequently expressed his dissatisfaction with what 
Urquhart in his biography called his wife’s “nagging” about his frequent 
and prolonged absences.” He had from an early age experienced health 
problems, and these increased over time; he expected his wife to be the 
commiserating and caring receiver of his complaints. Ruth Bunche was 
first and foremost Ralph Bunche’s wife and the mother of their children; 
her own profession, fittingly as teacher, came second. The few private 
photographs that are publicly available of the Bunche family and their 
homes, whether the architect-built seven-bedroom house in Washington 
or the apartment in Manhattan, show a stereotypical image of a comfort- 
ably well-settled, middle-class family. Family-sponsored announcements, 
as well as feature articles on family events, published in the New York 
Times further indicate how much the Bunche family was part of New 
York’s high society. 

As mentioned in chapter 3, Bunche’s life epitomized perfectly the 
constant positioning and balancing process of a middle-class individual in 
various social fields. This struggle over social position was also expressed 
in Bunche’s professed views on society and the politics of his times, par- 
ticularly with respect to Negro politics and the politics of decolonization. 
Together with E. Franklin Frazier, sociologist at the University of Chi- 
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cago, whose monumental study The Black Family considered the higher 
incidence of single-parent families, divorce, polygamy, and adultery in 
black communities as deviant or atavistic behavior,” he fiercely attacked 
all allegations that blacks in America would prefer to nurture a culture 
apart, with their own moral codes and cultural understandings brought 
from Africa, and which had survived slavery. In particular, Melville J. Her- 
skovits, an anthropologist of West Africa at Northwestern University, had 
argued in the 1930s and 1940s that descendants of slaves had formed 
their own culture, mixing elements of their African traditions with the 
European cultures of the Americas, and that this could, among other 
things, be observed in the family and kinship structures of African Amer- 
ican families (which at the time were still referred to as “Negro”).*° 

The difference between Frazier and Herskovits was not empirical— 
little doubt existed that the large majority of African American fami- 
lies did not correspond to the nuclear family model of white society. 
And Bunche’s family was no exception. Bunche hardly knew his own 
father, who had disappeared even before his mother had given birth 
and who had lived separately all throughout Bunche’s life. Bunche had 
been mainly brought up by his grandmother.*! The debate between the 
anthropologist and sociologist was actually about the meaning of the 
different family structures—were these differences so fundamental as to 
justify the idea that they defined a separate culture, and hence a separate 
form of political community, as W. E. B. Du Bois concluded from Her- 
skovits’s studies? Or was it simply an aberration induced through forced 
family separations under slavery, as Frazier argued, which would disap- 
pear as soon as former slaves became part of the American middle class? 
In his own life, Bunche clearly lived the experience of Frazier’s position. 

As Elliott Skinner reports, Bunche would have most probably strong- 
ly disliked the label “African American”; and Urquhart’s avowal that 
Bunche himself self-consciously designated himself proudly as “Negro,” 
and even more strongly as “Black American,” supports this suspicion.” 
Given Bunche’s own assimilation, it should not come as a surprise that 
throughout his life Bunche attacked first W. E. B. Du Bois and later Mal- 
colm X and the Black Panthers for their separatism. Among others he 
testified against Du Bois during the McCarthy era, during which Du Bois 
was refused several times the issuance of a passport to leave the United 
States.” These attacks on Du Bois signaled substantial differences in the 
views of Bunche on the question of which kind of political claims black 
Americans should and could make. Hence, they were also important 
authority struggles within American politics; significantly, Bunche’s and 
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Frazier’s first attacks on Du Bois were made in the 1930s, when both 
were still much more inclined toward Marxist readings of race, on the 
grounds that the leaders of the NAACP were too “middle dass, "77 How- 
ever, very quickly, and following Gunnar Myrdal’s study of race relations 
in the United States, An American Dilemma, and the interpretation of the 
New Deal’s effect on black Americans, both became stern defenders of 
black assimilation.” 

An important aspect of Bunche’s strong belief in equal chances 
through education is the correlated steadfast conviction that expert 
knowledge is the best, the objective and the necessary basis for good 
policy making. In all his writings, whether on colonial politics, in his 
PhD dissertation on French colonialism, or in his sometimes scathing 
memorandum on black leadership in the South, written for Myrdal in 
1939, he deplored the lack of knowledge, education, intellectual skills, 
and expertise as main causes for all social and political ills in Africa and 
black politics in the United States 

Bunche had very strong opinions on leadership. His PhD thesis com- 
pares direct and indirect rule in two French territories. Bunche had 
reached the conclusion that African people were civilizationally lagging 
behind and, hence, indirect rule was preferable to direct rule, as it pro- 
vided more opportunities to train up local people to assume political 
leadership.” 

Without ever explicitly discussing his epistemology or ontology of his- 
tory and society, Bunche adhered (like most social scientists of the time) 
to the view of history moving forwards, and he certainly believed in ideas 
of progress and civilization. Pearl Robinson points out that Bunche fun- 
damentally believed in ideas of social progress and the perfectibility of 
man.” He later came to largely agree with Myrdal on the possibilities 
of social engineering, and gradually overcame his skepticism about the 
benefits of the New Deal—his newly developing anticommunism help- 
ing with this development.” 

With respect to the world’s colonies, he genuinely believed in the 
necessity of independence, but not without education, training, prepa- 
ration, and guidance. Although highly critical of and disgusted by the 
terror of colonialism, Bunche did admit that some colonial administra- 
tions, particularly the French, were training natives, but he argued that 
by definition colonizers could not do so in an altruistic and civilizing 


way.“ As chair of the Trusteeship Council, Bunche could fully play out 
his conviction, stated in his PhD dissertation, that the mandate system 


would be the best way to intervene where mistakes previously committed 
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might be corrected, where, indeed, a new and better civilization might 
be cultivated, through deliberate application of human intelligence and 
understanding 1 

Ironically, even though he was a stern critic of the provincialism of 
black leadership in the South, he does not seem to have been aware of 
his own sometimes parochial Americanism. He found it rather difficult 
to imagine other forms of political community than white American lib- 
eral democracy. He appreciated the greater freedom of movement for 
colored people in Paris and London, but despised the food, manners, 
and political institutions alike of both France and the United Kingdom.” 
Despite having traveled extensively in Africa, and having received train- 
ing and research practice as a social scientist as well as an anthropolo- 
gist, Bunche seems to have nevertheless encountered major difficulties 
in making sense of the rapidly transforming societies in Africa and the 
independence movements. He experienced what nowadays would be 
called a “cultural shock,” but showed little self-awareness or reflexivity 
about this experience. He struggled with his own moral convictions in 
his encounters with strangeness, as was particularly obvious in his con- 
fused and irritable reactions to local politics and customs during his visit 
to South Africa and his travels in British West Africa in 1937-38." His 
deep antinationalism and postwar abhorrence of extreme ideologies 
also led him to fiercely oppose pan-Africanism at the grass-roots level, 
and particularly Communist variants of pan-Africanist thought and poli- 
tics. As Martin Kilson points out, this meant that Bunche failed to grasp 


the black-peoplehood mobilization discourse [of Africa’s indepen- 
dence movements]... . Bunche’s preference for a kind of hyperprag- 
matic rationalism on the part of the emergent educated African pow- 
er contenders under colonial rule was a version of wide-eyed idealism 
too removed from the oppressive specificity of the imperialist process 


in many parts of Africa." 


The conviction that his way of viewing the world was right seems to 
have been deeply rooted, and allowed for little if no questioning; it was 
also the basis for his deep conviction that only experts should be involved 
in policy making. Bunche was, as a political scientist, clearly a behavior- 
alist. Behavioralism was a rather progressive and critical epistemology 
to hold in the 1930s; yet, as we now know, it was heavily flawed by its 
systemic blindness to longue durée evolutions, the force of subjectivity in 
the shaping of social relations, and deeply engrained social structures.” 
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Being a behavioralist notably implied having a stern conviction that a sin- 
gle objective, rational, and universal set of factors existed, against which 
human behavior could be measured as being conformist or deviant. 
Social engineering and politics then consisted of providing the condi- 
tions under which deviant behavior could be made to conform (again).*® 
On these grounds he called colonial politics, whether well intended or 
exploitative, “unscientific.”*” 

Bunche positioned himself in all respects—as a “Black American,” 
Africanist, civil servant, father—within a discourse of decency, individual 
merit and achievement, liberal equality, and social responsibility. He was 
deeply convinced of these values, and particularly of the values of merit, 
hard work, achievement, and education. These values shaped his per- 
sonal life and his family life, but also his public life as a black intellectual 
and, later, as a UN civil servant. 

They were and are widely shared by other peacebuilders. In terms of 
the Secretariat’s cultural continuity, it is particularly important to note 
the deep admiration for Bunche by his successors. Bunche is singled out 
as a role model, not only as a peacebuilder but also as a “Black American.” 
His direct collaborator and successor in office, Urquhart, has played a 
major role in creating the legend of Bunche. Urquhart took great care 
to depict modern heroes when writing the biographies of Hammarskjöld 
and Bunche. Having exclusive access to sources held by the respective 
families, Urquhart had an excellent opportunity to fashion a distin- 
guished picture of both. These biographies therefore represent an out- 
standing source for understanding not so much who Hammarskjold and 
Bunche were (although both biographies are marvelously documented, 
researched, and annotated), but how Urquhart thought they should be 
remembered. 

Neither of the two was able to write their autobiography, contrary to 
the dominant culture of the UN, where almost every major figure in the 
Secretariat has written their memoirs. For Hammarskjöld and Bunche, 
Urquhart took over the responsibility of satisfying the urge to bear wit- 
ness to the work and lives of these international civil servants. His biog- 
raphies are also excellent indicators of just how much key figures in the 
UN were embedded in Burgerlichkeit. Given the strong impulse to give 
written testimony of the times in which the subjects lived, the narcis- 
sistic interest in biography and autobiography is a significant marker of 
liberal, individualized cultures. The individual understands himself or 
herself as an active agent of the world around them, whose testimony 
is of importance for the world. The autobiography is not only a way to 
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stage one’s own self, but also to make sense of the often conflicting social 
spheres in which the individual is embedded, and which make the quest 
for authenticity so difficult. 

Here, autobiographies (or biographies in the case of Hammarskjöld 
and Bunche) allow the resolution of the often unsettling contradictions 
created by the practice of peacebuilding and the lofty ideals behind it. 
Beyond bearing witness to “what actually happened,” autobiographies 
and biographies allow the author to celebrate his or her own contribu- 
tion to the events, as well as the contributions of his or her education, 
insight, wisdom, and deeper understanding—or lack of empathy and 
understanding for what is seen as wrongheaded and erroneous politics, 
accusations, or interpretations. History is no longer merely what is hap- 
pening; instead, the desire of peacebuilders to bear witness to the his- 
tory they lived means that they seek to present their subjectivity as cru- 
cial to the event itself. The reinterpreted, reread, and retold narrative is 
the expression of the peacebuilders’ quest for an authentic account of 
peace; it is, literally, the authoring of the meaning of peace.*? Autobiog- 
raphies and memoirs particularly flourish in contentious cases, such as 
the Congo mission” or the failure of the UN in Rwanda, which have led 
to particularly intense soul searching.” 

Urquhart’s authoring of Hammarskjéld’s and Bunche’s biographies 
as well as his own autobiography is therefore the most valuable source 
of stylization: of how the ideal peacebuilder should be. In his autobi- 
ography, Urquhart emphasizes particularly his and his family’s capacity 
to live up to adversity. His father abandoned the family when he and 
his brother were very young, leaving his mother alone to earn a living. 
Through family ties his mother became a teacher at a public school. 
Through scholarships, and hard work to gain these, Urquhart was able 
to go to one of England’s most prestigious public schools (which are in 
fact private schools) and Oxford University. 

In his books, Urquhart is never averse to discussing the qualifications 
of his colleagues and interlocutors. As he was himself the product of 
an English public school education, so many of the values associated 
with this education are also those he appreciated in others: intelligence, 
steadfastness, conscientiousness, determination, calmness, humor, prag- 
matism, realism, courage. The idea of leadership that transpires from 
Urquhart’s characterizations is of a person who does not want to take 
credit for himself, who is independent in thought and action, and who 
is prepared to take risks and be brave in the face of antagonistic reac- 
tions. These positive values are contrasted with far less flattering attri- 
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butes of incapable leaders and international villains: cleverness, incon- 
sistency, negligence, lack of vision, excitement, lack of humor, rigidity, 
fanaticism, and opportunism. The highest compliments Urquhart makes 
in his descriptions are of individual independence and integrity. In his 
biography of Hammarskjold in particular, Urquhart draws the image of 
a solitary warrior of peace braving a hostile world—an image that con- 
trasts strikingly with Conor Cruise O’Brien’s characterization of Ham- 
marskjéld as a “Machiavelli of Peace.”” 

The ideal peacebuilder corresponds perfectly with the ideal image of 
the liberal gentleman drawn by Enlightenment philosophers of the eigh- 
teenth century, and then particularly represented in nineteenth-century 
paintings of gentlemen surveying, measuring, and watching the world, 
such as in Caspar David Friedrich’s Wanderer above the Sea of Fog. This is 
the reasoning, rational, upright, Enlightenment individual braving the 
world. This ideal type has become a benchmark against which peace- 
builder’s actual habitus is measured and valued. Marrack Goulding, 
another British public school pupil, and successor to Urquhart as under- 
secretary for special political affairs (and later for peacekeeping after 
the creation of the Department of Peacekeeping Operations), described 
Urquhart using exactly such terms: 


Urquhart’s courage, intelligence and political street-wisdom had 
made him a model international civil servant, committed to the mul- 


tilateral ideal, but realistic, and often very funny.™ 


Again, a generation later, Samantha Power would deliver a flatter- 
ing and heroic biography of Sergio Vieira de Mello, the head of the UN 
mission in Iraq, who was killed in a suicide bombing of the UN head- 
quarters in Baghdad in 2004. Power described de Mello as a highly 
committed, egalitarian thinking, freedom fighting, and intellectually 
high-flying individual who preferred action to theory and pragmatism 
to idealism. 


Kofi Annan: The Gentleman and Entrepreneur of Peace 


Civility and autonomy are also words of praise spoken about Annan. 
Similar to Hammarskjöld, Annan is from a patrician family background. 
Not only were both his parents from noble families, but his father, a 
converted Christian, was director of a subsidiary of a Unilever company 
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and commissioner of the Ashanti region.” Well off, well educated (in 
the Gold Coast’s most prestigious boarding school), an Anglophone, 
and, of course, a Christian, Annan also demonstrates the typical level 
of overqualification of UN men originating from the (former) colonies. 
This imbalance between the colonial elites and the West is, obviously 
one would like to add, not discussed in any of the autobiographical or 
biographical sketches of his life. Annan masterfully creates the image 
of self that he wants to present to the public eye. He controls the leg- 
end building around his personality by carefully selecting the handful 
of anecdotes and stories that he and his entourage tell about his life. 
Hence, the narrative about his family is intended to tell the story that it 
was his father’s origins that sowed the seeds for his later leadership of the 
UN. It is not a story of colonialism, of native elites in a colonial system, 
or of imperial roots laid down in the current international system. The 
story Annan wants to convey is a judiciously calibrated narrative about 
a gentleman peacebuilder. Anecdotes about his father, their father-son 
relationship, Ghana’s independence, and other matters, such as his 
arrival as an African scholarship student in 1960s Minnesota, have been 
carefully crafted, and are retold, often word by word, by Annan, his wife, 
his collaborators, and his biographers in various settings (books, articles, 
interviews, lectures, and so forth) .*° 

His autobiography, Intervention: A Life in War and Peace, published in 
2012, is a collection of these well-rehearsed anecdotes. In an impressive 
example of first-tier enmeshment of the economic and the peacebuild- 
ing fields, the book is coauthored by his former UN collaborator and 
now consultant in “geopolitical risk,” “macro intelligence,” and “invest- 
ment strategy” for corporate finance and business, Nader Mousavizadeh; 
Annan sits on the Mousavizadeh’s company’s advisory board, among 
others, like the former British foreign minister and current CEO of the 
International Rescue Committee, David Miliband, or the former CEO 
of Shell Asia.” Each of these autobiographical anecdotes has the aim of 
conveying the image of a modest, empathetic, cosmopolitan, indepen- 
dent, calm, and thoughtful person whose position as Secretary-General 
was thrust upon him (rather than sought).™ 

Annan tried with all his might to step into Hammarskjéld’s footprints. 
He frequently quotes Hammarskjöld; he revived the tradition of reports 
by intensifying the pace of their publication; he solicited external expert 
advice in order to legitimize and extend the lineage of peacebuilding 
from Hammarskjöld to his own time; and, like Hammarskjöld, he sur- 
rounded himself with a close-knit, cabinet-type circle of inner staff who 
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were and remain entirely devoted to him. He also sought out oppor- 
tunities to claim the inheritance of Hammarskjöld. For instance, he 
instigated and supported a large conference devoted to Hammarskjöld 
in honor of the hundredth anniversary of his birth, “The Adventure of 
Peace.” The conference was, like similar events, an excellent occasion 
of self-referencing in peacebuilding, with close aides of Annan (Shashi 
Tharoor, Jan Eliasson, Jean-Marie Guéhenno) contributing various 
chapters.” Forewords and contributions to books about Hammarskjöld, 
as well as frequent references to his works and writings, mark out Annan 
as an expert in Hammarskjoldian thought. 

Yet Annan also renewed the image of the Secretary-General. The 
novelty of Annan’s image, distinguishing him from Waldheim, Pérez de 
Cuellar, and Boutros-Ghali, was that he, the career UN cadre, managed 
to fashion himself as an entrepreneur of peace. In an ever more com- 
petitive field, Annan overhauled Hammarskj6ld’s argument that world 
peace can be administered only by the UN. Hammarskjold argued that 
the UN was in between states, and therefore best placed to make sure 
that world peace was not breached; Annan undertook a seemingly end- 
less series of initiatives, reports, conferences, commissions, and so forth 
to defend the UN’s centrality in a much more complex peacebuilding 
field, where other international agencies, NGOs, churches, security com- 
panies, corporate actors, and, last but certainly not least, armed groups, 
competed with the UN over the authority to determine what peace is and 
how it is to be achieved. 

Any aspect of contemporary armed conflict constituted an opportu- 
nity for Annan to bring in the UN: as a forum of experts, as lawmaker, 
or as fundraiser for action. The reviews of the Rwanda and Srebrenica 
dramas were launching points for a discussion on the need for the UN 
to act, and to be accordingly equipped by member states. The wars in the 
former Yugoslavia led to the instauration of the international criminal 
court, and conveniently shoved a big chunk of uncharted legal territory 
the UN’s way, at the same time discarding political debates about state- 
hood, rebellion, and government authority. The wars in Liberia and Sier- 
ra Leone made Annan take the topics of child soldiering and resource 
looting (blood diamonds) to the Security Council, wrestling the latter 
issue out of the hands of the World Bank, thereby widening the scope 
of people who would be, by force of a UN Security Council resolution, 
under the protection of the UN. He also reached out to the business 
sector with his Global Compact, and increasingly involved the UN in cli- 
mate change discussions under the rubric of peacebuilding. He eagerly 
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soaked up any debate about peace and war within and outside the UN, 
with the aim of converting the scholarly or political debate into sym- 
bolic capital for the UN in order to justify its continued central role in 
peacebuilding.” Hence, the debates over state failure in the 1990s, over 
democratization and peace, and about international criminal responsi- 
bility, for instance, were skillfully merged into a debate over sovereignty, 
which his friend and then foreign minister of Canada, Lloyd Axworthy, 
proposed to lead, and which ultimately culminated in the responsibility 
to protect doctrine and its influence on the 2005 World Summit Dec- 
laration.®! And, when push came to shove in the oil-forfood scandal in 
Irag, Annan engaged Mark Malloch Brown, who had been before join- 
ing UNDP the lead partner of the political PR company Sawyer Miller, to 
refashion his and the UN’s public image.” 

In the process, Annan displayed all the qualities an entrepreneur is 
supposed to show if classical entrepreneurial theory is to be believed: 
alertness to new opportunities and to market openings, zeal in exploit- 
ing such opportunities and maximizing gain from them, thinking up 
and realizing new coalitions and alliances to further goals, and the capa- 
bility to steer and guide these new initiatives and processes to one’s own 
advantage.™ What is more, all these initiatives were typical examples of 
projects that have become popular as new management tools. For each 
initiative, Annan would put together a new and different team (although 
recycling old hands from time to time, as discussed in chapter 4). The 
teams would flesh out a report with recommendations, which were, in 
turn, outsourced to other nonstate actors (NGOs, ad-hoc alliances, think 
tanks, business corporations, and so forth) to be realized. The UN Sec- 
retariat would, in some cases, keep a coordinating role, yet most often in 
cooperation with a think tank or other international agency. The empha- 
sis was on quickly and flexibly producing UN recommendations on top- 
ics that were in the public eye, from poverty to terrorism, to state failure, 
democracy, child soldiering, and blood diamonds; although the term 
“sustainability” was commonly associated with these initiatives, not all of 
these initiatives survived the times very well. 

The entrepreneurial nature of Annan’s time as Secretary-General 
reflects well the neoliberalization of peacebuilding, where private corpo- 
rations, civil society organizations, private individuals, and a host of other 
nonstate actors have taken over functions, activities, and also the legiti- 
macy of states and state actors. Tacitly, the role of the Secretary-General 
has shifted from following a spiritual calling to becoming a resourceful 
trader of peace ideas; just as, for many liberal professions, neoliberalism 
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has introduced a shift from an expert fulfilling his professional duty to 
individuals who have to market and sell themselves as problem solvers 
and project managers.™ 


The Paradox of Professionalism 


Chapters 3 and 4 have already shown that the peacebuilders’ career 
paths follow the pattern of neoliberal market economies, with a high 
fragmentation and what could be called the projectization of their work 
lives. The increased precarity of the workplace—or what is called in neo- 
liberal jargon the flexibilization of the workplace—places high demands 
on individuals because uncertainty over future employment affects all 
aspects of people’s lives: their family relations, their financial situation, 
their further education and training, their place of living, and so forth. 

In peacebuilding, as in humanitarian assistance or development, 
much of this uncertainty is wittingly accepted by newcomers to the field. 
In fact, it is the apparent cosmopolitanism of the workplace that makes 
peacebuilding attractive in the first place. Just as the liberal core val- 
ues of peacebuilding have not changed from Hammarskjöld to Annan, 
despite its repackaging and different appearance, today’s peacebuild- 
ers continue to value the core ideas of middle-class sensibilities. They 
perceive themselves as a cosmopolitan, merit-based, and philanthropic 
elite realizing the core values of liberalism—autonomy, individual free- 
dom, human dignity—in their work and lives. The necessity to reinvent 
themselves, to find new contracts and projects, is seen as a challenge 
and, actually, as a constitutive part of their professional identity. Peace- 
builders are truly liberal individuals who understand their work as part 
of their personal self-fulfillment. They are, so to say, a happy precariat 
who perceive their fragmented work lives as personal development and 
opportunities, and not as a misery resulting from the capitalist reorder- 
ing of the world. 

The image of the ideal peacebuilder is, in this respect, the image of 
an optimist, believing in the perfectibility of mankind and, as a central 
condition of that perfectibility, in individual freedom to make one’s life 
better. All respondents to the 2008 and 2012 surveys placed individual 
liberty as their most important political value. All of those surveyed, fur- 
thermore, agreed on a core set of values (apart from individual liberty), 
including ideas such as tolerance, fairness, and solidarity. Yet important 
distinctions exist from other values with which “individual liberty” is 
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combined. The answers to the question as to which additional values 
should be part of a “good” political canon clustered into four groups 
(see figure 10), ranging from a libertarian cluster that emphasizes indi- 
viduality and competition to a conservative cluster of values with family 
and patriotism at its core. The libertarian and conservative profiles are 
represented to a lesser degree than the classical liberal and cosmopolitan 
profiles, yet their presence is still important. These political differentia- 
tions give weight to the attitudes and opinions peacebuilders have about 
politics, the causes of wars, and the solutions to conflicts in the countries 
in which they intervene. These differentiations will be discussed in more 
detail in the following chapters. Here, it is noteworthy that such differ 
entiations exist, yet there is no radical departure from the liberal canon 
of individual liberty, human dignity, and fairness. 

This core canon is the basis for peacebuilders’ own perception of 
their work and ethics. It helps create a self-legitimating image of peace- 
building that gives consistency and coherence to a work life and profes- 
sional field that, in fact, contains enormous ambiguities. In their indi- 
vidual careers, peacebuilders have to deal with a large variety of ruptures 
and reconstructions; as a social class, their professional existence hinges 
particularly on states, yet peacebuilding needs to be distinguished from 
state politics in order to be ethically credible and for the peacebuild- 
ers to be truly professional. The peacebuilders’ struggle for consistency 
is best expressed as a Striving to professionalize, ideally and practically, 
what they are doing. 

In their own perception, an essential part of the peacebuilders’ pro- 
fessional and personal identity is the philanthropic impetus behind their 
work. Peacebuilders insist that they are doing something meaningful—a 
conviction strongly conveyed by the exemplary figures noted above, who 
were ready to discuss technicalities, problems of administration, or the 
management of peacebuilding, but who would never have questioned 
(and still don’t question) the usefulness of peacebuilding. Peacebuild- 
ing is building peace—maybe not enough, or not well enough, but nev- 
ertheless, the legitimacy of interventionism per se is never questioned. 

As the raison d’étre of the UN is the preservation of world peace, 
the international civil servant is, by definition, doing good when she is 
doing her job right, whether this involves state power or not, or wheth- 
er the person is close to any state or not. And the converse is true: he 
is doing well by being good. This image has produced a particular dis- 
course about professional ethics: a good international civil servant, a 
good peace entrepreneur, and a good peacebuilder strives to get the 
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Fig. 10. Political values clustered into four profiles 


job done. Thus, the descriptions Urquhart, Power, and others give of an 
ideal peacebuilder focus on the specific understanding of peacebuilders 
as professionals. And in their own self-descriptions, peacebuilders dis- 
tance themselves markedly from “bureaucrats’—from UN bureaucrats, 
if peacebuilders are not working for the UN, or from national civil ser- 
vice bureaucrats and diplomats if they are working for the UN. Hence, 
Power, for instance, describes in many places in her biography of Vieira 
de Mello just how much he hated the paperwork at the UN. Others, 
like Goulding, Urquhart, or staff interviewed in the United Nations Oral 
History Project, frequently relate anecdotes of how they subverted the 
established, complicated, and highly formalized procedures of their 
organizations.” 

What peacebuilding yet lacks, if it is to count fully as a profession in 
the business world sense, is the associated organizational, jurisdictional, 
and regulatory free space. It is, rather, a profession in the continuous 
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process of being made. The UN-centeredness of peacebuilding does 
resemble an informal regulatory authority, but although the UN has 
enormous ideational power, it has little legal canonical power. Projects 
like the “Horizon” Project® or the the Report “The Challenge of Sustain- 
ing Peace” of the Review of Peacekeeping™ have been intended to estab- 
lish a commonly shared canon of professionalism, similar to other code- 
of-conduct projects in the humanitarian field (e.g., the Sphere project) ® 
or the international business field (e.g., the Global Compact). Yet, to 
date, no enforcement processes exist; there is no formal accreditation 
process; there are not even institutions or legal rules that would allow for 
the raising of disputable cases and incidents of lack of professionalism, 
for example, in cases of human rights abuses by peacekeepers.” There 
is not one set of easily identifiable professional skills or knowledge that 
makes up the profession of peacebuilding. Other than classical liberal 
professions such as law or medicine, there is not even a single clearly 
designated object of work. 

The elusive nature of the notion of “professionalism” in peacebuild- 
ing, and its weak relation to specific skills, knowledge, or even standard- 
ized protocols, emphasizes how much the discourse of professionalism 
is part of self-description and selfidentification. Individually, this rep- 
resents the peacebuilders’ wish to stylize themselves as the holders of 
esoteric knowledge that not only distinguishes them from what would 
be called in neobusiness jargon their “clients,” but also justifies the spe- 
cific career paths they are following. Collectively, the discourse of profes- 
sionalism draws boundaries between different organizations as it allows 
hierarchization along lines of professional efficiency, whether or not this 
professionalism is anchored in real, measurable entities. 

The discourse of professionalism becomes possible because those 
activities comprising peacebuilding do correspond to the major, cen- 
tral criteria that much of business studies or organizational studies 
would associate with liberal professions: namely, the assumption of self- 
directed work based on specific skills and knowledge that are usually 
acquired in years-long studies in universities and work on the job. And, 
even though the peacebuilding’s deontology is rough, mostly tacit, and 
unwritten, and not in any way linked to a professional association, a 
clear set of professional values is apparent in the practices of peace- 
building. As Willem Schinkel and Mirko Noordegraaf point out, pro- 
fessionalism requires a certain self-awareness of what the work is about 
and what constitutes “good work.”’! This awareness may be implicit, 
and only minimally officially regulated, or even not regulated at all; 
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what’s crucial, however, is the self-referential discourse it allows to 
those who consider themselves working in this domain to define what 
they understand to be “good work.” Improving the human condition 
requires expert knowledge and extreme diligence—hence, from an 
elite who can provide, in Urquhart’s words, “intelligence and courage” 
and is hard working. The highly selective, self-referential, and close- 
knit network structure of the field effectively excludes not only critical 
voices from other professional fields (e.g., academic, policy making) 
and within the organization, but also from the countries and popula- 
tions where peacebuilding takes place. Dissident voices are perceived 
as uninformed, parochial, self-interested, sometimes as silly, and, in the 
worst case, as violent “spoilers” of peace processes.” 

The discourse of professionalism serves therefore not only to give a 
sense and purpose to the peacebuilders’ career and to the social field 
collectively, but also to exclude others, critics or otherwise, from the 
field. The notion of professionalism also implies a normative distinc- 
tion from amateurism, to be understood as work that does not generate 
income andas work that is poorly done, without skills and knowledge.” 
The peacebuilders clearly want to distance themselves from amateurism, 
which is frequently associated with spontaneous volunteer and grass- 
roots organizations that are considered all too often to go into countries 
without sufficient preparation or knowledge, and with at best naive, and 
at worst harmful, agendas.” 

Professionalism further implies a notion of independence and auton- 
omous decision making. Independence and autonomy are co-requisites 
of expert knowledge. However, peacebuilders as a group typically do 
not hold a common canon of expert knowledge, unlike engineers, for 
instance, or other chartered professions or professions with minimum 
qualification standards. In order to be considered highly professional, 
the peacebuilder would rather make the argument that she or he brings 
in expert knowledge in one specific area (e.g., security, logistics, commu- 
nication, law). Like other professionals, peacebuilders perceive them- 
selves as not just working, but she or he “has to be educated and trained, 
[socialized] as [a] member of an occupational domain, supervised by 
his/her peers and held accountable.”” Most important, the skills and 
knowledge associated with peacebuilding are specialized, acquired 
through extensive training and experience and not commonly available; 
in short, “esoteric knowledge.” 

In a catchy yet rather undefined manner peacebuilding’s profession- 
alism was summarized in the title of OCHA’s 2011 report on humanitar- 
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ian assistance, “To Stay and Deliver,” authored by the former director of 
OCHA, Jan Egeland, and the think tank Humanitarian Outcomes.” A 
sense of duty appears to be one of the most important traits of the peace- 
builder’s professional culture. Urquhart particularly liked to underscore 
this value with anecdotes about himself or others fulfilling their mission 
under the most difficult circumstances. The absence of a phone and any 
kind of catering in the Congo; the risks incurred during travel or on the 
ground; the frequent mention of long working hours, foregone week- 
ends, and lack of holidays; the phone calls in the middle of the night and 
the work meetings before sunrise . . . all these anecdotes stress the 24/7 
attitude, the unquestioned availability of the peacebuilder to the organi- 
zation, and the unconditional willingness to fulfill the task.” 

“Stay and deliver” implies other work-related yet personal skills: stress 
resilience and the unpretentious acceptance of difficulties in work in 
order to overcome those difficulties. “Stress” and “challenge” are expres- 
sions that return frequently in interviews. Interviewees recurrently used 
expressions such as “you need to be able to get on with it,” “deal with it,” 
“it was my job so I just did it,” “it’s hard work but that’s what it needs,” 
“that’s the job,” and similar. They also tended to emphasize stress resil- 
ience and a sense of duty as crucial for taking the job in the first place, 
and for further career advancement. People who left the organization 
are commonly seen as having been unable to work under the harsh con- 
ditions of peacebuilding. 

In the survey of 2012, which explicitly asked how challenging the 
peacebuilders thought their job was, about 65 percent of the respon- 
dents replied that their job was extremely or very challenging.” Cor- 
respondingly, about Do percent indicated that they felt often or quite 
often stressed at work.” The survey also presented the blog post of an 
aid worker from a conflict zone reporting a verbal skirmish with local 
youth, whom the aid worker perceived as aggressive and ungrateful. The 
survey asked the respondents to say what they would tell the aid worker. 
Only a few respondents showed outright sympathy with the blogger. The 
large majority saw the aid worker’s behavior as a reaction induced by 
stress, indicating that the aid worker’s burnout was the likely cause for 
the skirmish, but nevertheless thought that his reaction to the young- 
sters’ provocation was unprofessional. An important number drew the 
conclusion that the blogger should “get another job,” hence showing 
that such a stress reaction was considered inappropriate and indicative 
of the person’s unsuitability for the job.” 
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Stress resilience is also considered an indicator of belonging to an 
efficient and successful organization. The way stress resilience is under- 
stood has, however, changed over time. While the first generation of 
peacebuilders largely sought to justify high levels of stress as being simply 
part of their duty (and sometimes with military parallels), in the vein of 


the 1960s “organization man,”*! 


many contemporary peacebuilders have 
interiorized and individualized the requirement for stress resilience. 
Being able to cope is now a personal characteristic that needs to be nur- 
tured and cultured individually. Just as being a peacebuilder is deemed 
a personal calling and a step toward self-fulfillment, experiencing stress 
or even breakdown is considered a personal failure. 

Unsurprisingly, stress and burnout remain extremely sensitive topics. 
Interviewees commonly referred to other people being stressed or show- 
ing signs of burnout, and particularly having family or health problems 
associated with stress, but denied that they suffered the same. Blogs also 
talk about the effects of stress, but usually in ironic ways, for example 
by making fun of expats’ drinking habits,” but rarely give a subjective 
account of what it means to work fourteen to sixteen hours a day, or to 
hold two or three jobs at a time in one mission. In this respect, peace- 
building shows again its isomorphism to related fields, like the academic 
field or the field of business corporation management, where the inte- 
riorization of self-exploitative models of work are equally widespread.** 

With respect to the business world, peacebuilders particularly draw 
attention to the nonprofit nature of their work. This is emphasized on a 
personal level as well as on the level of the collective image peacebuild- 
ers want to give of themselves. In personal interviews, interviewees often 
insisted that they could have had much better paid jobs in the business 
world, but that they preferred to work for their respective organizations 
in order to do something “sensible.” The same story is told in the many 
interviews and autobiographical sketches, where peacebuilders argue 
that they had never been motivated by material gain.** 

The delineation from the business world remains, however, a difficult 
task, and not only because many peacebuilders do in fact end up work- 
ing for corporate organizations. Against the background of the same 
neoliberal paradigm of self-marketing, much of what is seen as charac- 
teristic of a successful peacebuilder corresponds to well-known images 
of successful business leadership: vision, seizing opportunities, inventive- 
ness and improvisation in difficult environments, self-preservation in 
pursuing goals, diplomacy, pragmatism, realism, intelligence, and cour- 
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age. The peace entrepreneur presents a much more attractive image of 
peacebuilding nowadays than the civil servant, as Annan’s self-stylization 
shows. Hence, the peacebuilder’s distinction from the business world is 
first and foremost a discursive one, not one of practice. 

The main value that distinguishes peacebuilding discursively from 
other occupations is its representation as a form of selfless commitment; 
peacebuilders particularly emphasize the nonprofit character of their 
hard work. This, however, moves them fairly close to the world of NGOs 
and charity organizations from whose amateurism peacebuilders also 
seek to be distinguished, leading to the simultaneous but somewhat par- 
adoxical emphasis on procedures, hard work, and channels of account- 
ability (report writing, meetings, feedback to headquarters) that assure 
the quality of delivery. 

The peacebuilders’ insistence on professionalism ultimately draws 
another thin line between the image of the international professional and 
the national civil servant and national bureaucrat, a line that is, again, 
often nonexistent in the reality of many peacebuilders’ careers. The dis- 
course of professionalism implies independence. As holders of esoteric 
knowledge, and as experts in their fields, real professionals act accord- 
ing to their own independent analysis of a situation, and devise a course 
of action that only they or their peers can evaluate and judge. Being 
a professional means, by definition, being independent and “neutral,” 
in the sense of being solely committed to solving a problem and not 
being beholden to any vested interests that might have contributed to 
the problem in the first place. 

In the view of many interviewees, survey respondents, and in the 
views articulated in published materials, a peacebuilder is nota diplomat 
in national service; his (most often not her) job is to defend the interests 
of humanity and peace. In personal interviews, every interviewee empha- 
sized how much his or her international service had distinguished her 
or him from their fellow countrypeople, how little they felt committed 
to their own country’s foreign policy, and how much they were pleased 
to work in a multilateral, international, and national-interest-free envi- 
ronment. In a world where most peacekeeping and peacebuilding takes 
place in intrastate wars, the continued insistence on Hammarskjold’s 
ideal of the international civil servant standing above national interests 
certainly appears as a relic of the past. Yet the insistence on neutrality 
continues to have an important function as a discourse of distance from 
national administrations and administrators. 
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Conclusion 


The habitus of peacebuilders is articulated in behaviors, values, and 
practices that are profoundly marked by middle-class sensibilities. These 
have changed over time in accordance with the changes of the global 
capitalist system and most notably the flexibilization of the workplace. 
While early peacebuilders like Bunche or Urquhart saw their profession- 
al career in the terms of Hammarskjéld’s image of the international civil 
servant, later peacebuilders like Annan understand themselves rather 
as entrepreneurs of peace. As professional careers have become more 
and more fragmented and precarious, peacebuilders have, like other 
liberal professions, embraced these changes as opportunities for self- 
fulfillment. These adaptations have allowed peacebuilders to preserve 
their core values and self-images such as their belief in careers built on 
merit and professional efficiency. The frequent job changes, the short- 
termism and projectism of peacebuilding, its high mobility and volatil- 
ity, hence, have been normalized in the ways people in the field act out 
their professional careers. The field-specific values of professionalism, 
for instance, the expectation of stress resilience, have been largely inter- 
nalized and are perpetuated in the professional practices of the field. It 
is not surprising then that in their political worldviews and discourses 
peacebuilders emphasize exactly such middle-class values as autonomy, 
leadership, efficiency, and accountability. The next chapter will delve 
deeper into those values. 


CHAPTER 6 


Narratives of Intervention 


Leadership, Liberalism, and Social Justice 


aye 


The discourses of the ideal international civil servant and peace entre- 
preneur can be interpreted as self-legitimating strategies by peacebuild- 
ers to defend their particular interests as a social class, a profession in 
the making, and as representatives of international organizations, which 
need to find and confirm their place in world politics. As the notion of 
habitus implies, these strategies are not necessarily deployed rationally 
or even consciously; they are subconscious, incorporated normalities of 
behavior and thought.' Even though we can sensibly argue that the spe- 
cific self-interest of peacebuilders to construct their social position is a 
good reason for such kinds of discourses, we cannot assume that these 
discourses have an inherent merit, for example, that they are inherently 
rational or utility-maximizing. There could have been others. 

Those discourses that have been chosen, however, have been particu- 
larly attractive because they resonate and are effective with an audience 
that is important for peacebuilding’s existence: states, and in particu- 
lar Western states; NGOs and other international organizations, and in 
particular humanitarian and human rights NGOs; other liberal elites in 
overlapping fields; and the Western media, which function as amplifi- 
ers of peacebuilding’s causes and reasoning. The discourses are part of 
the symbolic exchange between these various actors of world politics, 
and accompany the exchange of other types of capital, be it people or 
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finances, as described in chapter 4 on the overlapping boundaries of the 
peacebuilding field. 

These discourses draw on knowledge and images that are commonly 
known, and which provide a common language through which the orga- 
nizationally, politically, and socially different actors can communicate, 
They reflect the socialization of the peacebuilding field and its adja- 
cent fields by alluding to commonly shared concepts, normative ideas, 
and worldviews. Peacebuilding uses the vocabulary of political theory 
(“democracy,” “fairness,” “justice”) to create associations between their 
work and concepts and images of which most of their interlocutors have 
some notion. This chapter will explore this vocabulary in order to pro- 
vide an inventory of the political theory “bits and pieces” that are used in 
peacebuilding. Three archetypical discourses emerge from this analysis: 
one on leadership, one on liberal values, and one on social justice. All 
three discourses set the normative boundaries within which discussions 
over peace and peacebuilding measures legitimately take place. 

In the 2008 and 2012 surveys, peacebuilders were asked several ques- 
tions regarding their political worldviews.? Among them was a question 
about what reading had influenced their political thinking. A first look 
at the answers shows that liberal political theory was actually thinly rep- 
resented. This result is surprising, given the deep interiorization of core 
liberal values discussed in the preceding chapter, and in light of the fre- 
quent claim that peacebuilding aims at building what Roland Paris has 
called a “liberal peace.”® However, as figure 11 shows, the first four most 
frequently mentioned authors are certainly not typical examples of lib- 
eral thought. Although Thomas Hobbes can be considered a “protolib- 
eral” in his skepticism and insistence on individual negative freedom,* 
Plato, Karl Marx, and Niccolo Machiavelli were authors who are loathed 
by liberals.” Yet, the high representation of these three nonliberal think- 
ers was well balanced by a large range of Enlightenment philosophers 
and liberal theorists. A strong penchant for dystopian literature (not 
shown in figure 11) equally emphasizes the peacebuilders’ liberal ideas. 
The influence of Plato, Hobbes, and Machiavelli clearly exists alongside 
liberal ideas, not despite them. 

The peacebuilders’ answers do show that the common language of 
peacebuilding is firmly rooted in Western academic traditions of political 
philosophy. The canon presented in figure 11 is the standard Western, 
white male reading list of any liberal arts college.® The political virtues 
discussed in most of the literature mentioned reflect largely the preoc- 
cupations of this type of Western education: individualism, merit, achieve- 
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ment, self-fulfilment (or what Charles Taylor calls “authenticity”’), exper 
tise and skills, and the judicious separation of economic utility-maximizing 
and communitarian ethics of care. Given the educational background of 
peacebuilders (see chapter 3 and 4), these readings do not present any 
surprises. However, in terms of discourses of peacebuilding they allow us 
to map out three strands of thought that demonstrate the breadth (and, 
by inference, the outer boundaries) of political thought in peacebuilding. 
The three strands are not mutually exclusive. Rather, they have to be seen 
as indicating the acceptable realms of discourse within which discussions 
over matters of peacebuilding, from the question of effectiveness to the 
question of legitimacy, take place. 

The readings reflect three preoccupations of peacebuilding discours- 
es that will be discussed in more detail in this chapter: the theme of lead- 
ership and service to the community, with the strong presence of Plato, 
Hobbes, and Machiavelli; the question of social organization along lib- 
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eral lines, with frequent reference to John Rawls and other liberal writ- 
ing, such as The Federalist Papers, and the questions of social justice and 
political engineering within the context of a liberal world. Peacebuilders 
are no revolutionaries, and adhere strongly to the concepts of private 
property, market economy, and competition. The strong presence of 
Marx as reading reference does not represent, therefore, a communist- 
revolutionary trend among peacebuilders; instead, it shows awareness of 
the structural inequalities of capitalism and its negative effects, as will be 
discussed in more detail below. 


Leadership and Service to the Community 


By answering the question of their preferred reading, respondents dem- 
onstrated their idea of what appropriate reading for a peacebuilder 
would look like. They candidly revealed their image of politics as they 
think it should be, rather than their personal, intimate reading plea- 
sures. The concept of leadership is a highly important value for peace- 
builders. Quite a large number of interviewed peacebuilders accordingly 
also mentioned biographies and autobiographies of state leaders among 
the literature that had inspired their political thinking. Memoirs of 
statesmen and women (at the time of the first wave, Madeleine Albright’s 
memotrs, for instance, had just been published) were widely read. 

Despite writing in different periods and under different epistemo- 
logical premises, Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Plato represent a common 
strand of thought. All three authors are mainly preoccupied with the 
question of good leadership in a world of conflicting interests, potential 
violence, and the impossibility of imposing on a human community cer- 
tain objective criteria circumscribing good and right decisions. All three 
postulate a theory of elite government, although with widely differing 
arguments and different implications. All three argue for the strategic 
use of force; not for force itself, but as a necessary evil to uphold and 
order a political community well. And all three distinguish the servant of 
the political community, its political leader, from the private, moral per- 
son that he or she otherwise might be; although again, they do so quite 
differently. For peacebuilding, all three put forward an important justi- 
fication for intervention, namely the idea that wise (and consequently, 
good) leaders will have to override “common sense” or popular feelings 
in order to preserve fundamental political principles, and first among 
them, the integrity of the political community itself. 
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It is worth starting with the discussion of the justifications Machiavelli 
offers for intervention and top-down ordering politics. Machiavelli has 
been recognized as an early theoretician of statecraft and diplomacy; 
more recently, he has been seen as a republican (the pejorative sound 
of “Machiavellianism” might be due to the very royal despise of exactly 
these republican ideas in English Reformation). The aim of the utilitar- 
ian approach to power in Machiavelli’s writing, particularly in The Prince, 
is the preservation of the state. State reason is, in Machiavelli’s argu- 
ment, and similar to Hobbes, a rational principle of peace, and, hence, 
an ethical principle. The best form of a state is a republic, and so the 
preservation of the state means the preservation of the republic, quite 
contrary to the title of the work itself. As Maurizio Viroli argues, this title 
should not mislead us about Machiavelli’s intention, which was to write 
down principles of government that meant to preserve the state, of which 
the prince would be (merely) its leader.? Quentin Skinner points out the 
importance of Machiavelli as an advocate of a consequentialist ethics of 
politics in which the possibility that a leader sometimes has to do evil to 
do well is entirely acceptable. The Prince can be read exactly as the title 
therefore implies, namely as advice to a political leader of how to preserve 
the fortunes of his state in the interest of its citizens. 

Machiavelli’s piece of advice that has commonly provoked the most 
outrage is the one telling a leader to pursue certain policies that he, 
the leader, thinks are right even if they are most unpopular and are 
against “common sense.” In the logic of Machiavelli’s consequential- 
ist ethics, the important question to ask is not whether any citizen, or 
what we would call today a “stakeholder,” should be protected in any 
particular course of action, but whether the leader’s actions are ben- 
eficial to the survival of the government, or rather the leader per se. It 
is the service done to ensure the persistence of the prince that counts, 
not the price, whether material or moral, that has to be paid for it." 
Hence, the leader is bound by political logic, and the laws and rules 
that govern the survival of government, but the leader is not bound 
by particular interests or specific moral considerations simply for the 
virtue of these moral considerations. 

As Skinner points out, referring to Isaiah Berlin’s reading of The 
Prince, Machiavelli believes that there are different types of morality that 
have to be weighed against each other in politics: the inner morality 
of Christian values and the pragmatic morality of state survival.'? Berlin 
sharply formulates the juxtaposition Machiavelli undertakes of two types 
of morality in his writing: 
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To advocate ideal measures [of Christian morality], suitable only for 
angels, as previous writers seem to him [Machiavelli] too often to have 
done, is visionary and irresponsible and leads to ruin [politically]... . 
To choose to lead a Christian life is to condemn oneself to political 
impotence: to being used and crushed by powerful, ambitious, clever, 
unscrupulous men; if one wishes to build a glorious community like 
those of Athens or Rome at their best, then one must abandon Chris- 
tian education and substitute one better suited to the purpose.” 


Those respondents who mentioned Machiavelli as an influence on 
their political thinking wanted to demonstrate their agreement with 
these basic ideas of political realism. Machiavelli’s understanding of poli- 
tics connects perfectly well with the world of international service. Not 
only is the system of international politics seen as a field of politics that 
particularly requires realist leadership; its nature as a system of force 
and power also requires clear-headed leaders who can see above and 
beyond day-to-day quarrels and intrigues, and who have the survival of 
the whole in mind. It is from this perspective that Conor Cruise O’Brien 
called Dag Hammarskjöld a “Machiavelli of Peace.”’* This interpretation 
of Machiavelli as advocating leadership as a form of arbitration, and ori- 
ented toward the survival and glory of the political community, moves his 
precepts close to Hobbes’s political philosophy. 

A common reading of Hobbes’s influence on international relations 
is to equate his conception of the state of nature with the anarchical 
structure of the interstate system without overarching power that could 
secure the peaceful coexistence of nations.” Since Martin Wight’s dis- 
tinction between the Hobbesian, Lockean, and Marxist theories of inter- 
national relations, Hobbes has been associated with the realist tradition; 
yet a growing number of critics argue that neither Hans Morgenthau nor 
other classical realists saw Hobbes as a theorist of international anarchy.'° 
Nevertheless, the association of Hobbes and realism, the conflation of 
the Hobbesian state of nature with international anarchy, and the argu- 
ment that strong power is needed to secure survival, are all markers of 
what could be called the realist conception of international politics. 

Citing Hobbes as formative political reading can therefore be inter- 
preted as the respondents’ tentative attempt to give the impression that 
she or he has well understood the anarchical nature of international 
politics and is perceptively aware that this anarchy is structural, as it is 
conditioned by the lack of an overarching ruler or “Leviathan.” Hobbes’s 
description of the state of nature in which all men, whether by evil or by 
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good, stumble into chaotic relations, summarized in his famous “Men live 
without a common power to keep them all in awe,” simply seems a very correct 
observation of the war-prone international system." 

Another interpretation of Hobbes places much less emphasis on 
the association of the state of nature with anarchy, and focuses more 
on Hobbes’s skepticism about reality. This reading requires a somewhat 
closer study of Hobbes’s philosophy beyond the Leviathan, yet, due to 
Richard Tuck’s and Skinner’s work on Hobbes, it has become more wide- 
ly known in the past decades. Hobbes was, like many intellectuals of his 
time, intrigued by the first astounding results of the optical sciences, 
and he derived from these and from other, philosophical sources, like 
Michel de Montaigne’s works, a deep skepticism about men’s capacity to 
capture and understand one universal truth. His skepticism was, as Tuck 
points out, less about the existence of truth than about men’s capacity 
to recognize truth, if it existed, all in the same way as the truth; and even 
if men would all universally recognize truth, this would still be no proof 
that it was the true truth.'* Hobbes’s skepticism was epistemological and 
ontological. Indeed, Hobbes saw the origins of war exactly in the diver- 
sity of such central values as good or evil. 

Consequently, Hobbes understood language to be the only means 
by which men can establish if not a common understanding, then at 
least an authoritative and, by common agreement, shared definition of 
central values and the laws that should reign over them. The king’s role 
is to be the arbitrator and authorized author of this definition; the king 
is, and this is crucial, not considered a person, but an abstract principle, 
namely that of arbitration. The king is awarded this role for no other 
reason than his being the sovereign who, by definition of the word “sov- 
ereign” itself (again, as institution, not as person), is able to provide pro- 
tection and guarantee the survival of the citizenry—an early formulation 
of the social contract between rulers and ruled. 

In this reading of Hobbes, an organization like the United Nations, 
or a nongovernmental organization that brings peace and development, 
has a particular place in the world as arbitrator of international rela- 
tions. These organizations are exceptional because they break the logic 
of anarchy and international survival. Even though they are not sover- 
eign in the classical sense, they are able, in principle, to provide protec- 
tion from hunger, fear, and death. 

The idea that the UN offers a global social contract is a very attractive 
justification for intervention. The UN, and in a larger sense the so-called 
international community, proposes the same deal to citizens as does the 
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Hobbesian sovereign: namely, the protection of the right to survival in 
exchange for the legitimacy of authoring the rules of the world citizenry. 
With regard to Hobbes’s skepticism, the justification similarly proposes 
that international multilateral organizations take up a special role in 
international politics, as institutions that can name and define global 
politics in a disinterested manner by using its own language to arbitrate 
between conflicting interests. They are not states that are motivated by 
particular and parochial interests; they are similar to Hobbes’s kings as 
arbitrators. Hence, citing Hobbes as most influential political reading, as 
many of the respondents did, does not represent a contradiction of the 
conviction that multilateralism and international law are the most apt 
instruments of international peace, but a corroboration of it. 

It is the insistence on leadership on the one hand, and the survival of 
the political community on the other, that puts Machiavelli in the same 
category of political thinker as Hobbes and, in certain senses that will be 
explained more below, Plato. There are certainly deep and important 
differences between the three, most notably their philosophical reflec- 
tion about truth that set the skeptics Machiavelli and Hobbes apart from 
the idealist Plato. Yet all three developed arguments about political lead- 
ership that turn around the central idea of virtuous leadership for the 
preservation of the commonweal; a discourse that resonates well with the 
international civil servant discourse of Hammarskjöld (see chapter 5). 

The argumentative logic of Hammarskjéld’s international civil ser- 
vant and the Machiavellian, Hobbesian, and Platonian ideal of service to 
the community is the same. The Prince’s morality must not lie in being 
good when it is outright self-destructive to be good; Hobbes’s king does 
not need to be right, good, or wise, but simply the only one who resolves 
ambiguity; and Plato’s philosopher kings might be misled, but, as long as 
they honestly serve the republic, they are always just. 

The peacebuilding narrative is quite similar: neutral international 
civil servants are doing right and good when they are doing well, as 
described by the UN Charter and by international law. An overarching 
idea of the public good (the “republic” in Machiavelli’s case, or the UN 
Charter in Hammarkjéld’s case) serves as the key reference for ethical 
judgments. Whatever serves the right cause is good service, even if this 
includes unfairness or injustice in particular instances. 

Plato in particular developed the argument that it is the purpose 
of virtue that makes a political act good and just, rather than its actual 
effect or the way it is executed. Only if the purpose of a political act is 
reasonable and reached through thorough logical reflection will it be 
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truly disinterested, and so by definition beneficial to the public good 
(as opposed to individual interests, which follow whim and sentiment). 
According to Plato, philosophers are called upon to govern because they 
have the rare capacity to understand truth, as they have the faculty of 
objective and reasoned judgment. A philosopher seeks truth with his or 
her (women, too, could become philosophers) entire soul if she hates 
untruth; is only interested in ideas, not in material goods; and is brave, 
generous, autonomous, just, and conciliatory. True philosophers are 
selected through exigent education in warfare for their bodily strength, 
but also in algebra, geometrics, analytical geometrics, astronomy, har- 
monics, and dialectics. These sciences allow them to be enlightened and 
to guide the “blind” and ignorant. 

Plato argued that his was a utopian ideal, as very few men understand 
the importance of philosophers and are thus willing to grant them ruling 
status. Furthermore, politics is corrupted by material desires and private 
property. Both provoke eternal struggles and antagonisms between the 
rich and the poor. These struggles lead society down the path of decline, 
where the political community moves from aristocratic government 
(which is the closest to Plato’s philosopher state), to an oligarchic gov- 
ernment, then, through rebellion, to democracy, which is accompanied 
by increasing laziness and lack of discipline, as the formerly disempow- 
ered classes do not have the necessary qualities to rule. The institutional 
decay of democracy finally allows a populist tribune to take power and 
to become a tyrant. The tyrant is the exact contrast of the philosopher: 
cruel, rapacious, passionate, unjust, and a warmonger, full of hatred, 
and, deep inside, unhappy. 

Plato’s philosopher state has been highly influential on the formula- 
tion of a large variety of elite political schema and on utopian visions 
of society, as it has sharpened liberal thought. It has provided for two 
thousand years the cultural script of political philosophy that discusses a 
utopian past or future in order to contrast this vision of justice with the 
present one, where moral decay, institutional dysfunction, and human 
fallibility lead to constant struggle and violence. Although Plato on the 
one hand, and Machiavelli and Hobbes on the other, are epistemologi- 
cally opposed, all three argued for strong leadership as a political solu- 
tion to diversity, multiplicity, diverging interests, and human conflict. 
Their key argument was, in all three cases, that just causes of politics will 
lead wise rulers (whether arbitrating kings, power-conscious princes, or 
philosopher kings) to take just decisions. 

What is striking in this reference to Hobbes, Machiavelli, and Plato 
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is how little they correspond to the dominant perception of peacebuild- 
ing as a liberal enterprise. Of course, Machiavelli and Hobbes were both 
writing at the beginning of the modern period, and were theoreticians 
of a sort of proto-Enlightenment. They had already integrated into their 
political philosophy disenchantment with the world, the notion that God 
is dead, and the idea of the individual’s immanent, worldly, singular, and 
lonely responsibility for his life and, as political leader, for his real, exist- 
ing community. This did represent a major break from the Christian 
political thinking that dominated much of the Middle Ages. But it was 
not yet liberal thought. Freedom was no category of thought at all for 
Machiavelli, and it was a minor concern for Hobbes. Individualism, too, 
is embryonic in Machiavelli’s and Hobbes’s thought, so that the cen- 
tral category of liberal political thought, namely individual freedom, is 
underdeveloped and entirely secondary to the much more important and 
overwhelming question of the survival and existence of the political com- 
munity, or, in modern expression, the state. In the clearest contradistinc- 
tion to a modern thinker, Adam Smith, for instance, neither Hobbes nor 
Machiavelli, nor Plato for that matter, would even have dreamt of mak- 
ing up an argument for men’s capacity for selforganization; the entire 
enterprise of their political philosophy was about the fact that men are 
naturally, inherently, necessarily incapable of peaceful self-organization. 
Neither Hobbes nor Machiavelli make an argument about men’s natural 
capacity for reason—on the contrary, they argue for a strong state exactly 
because men are not reasonable. Plato does argue that politics are best 
if built on the grounds of reason, but that reason is not inborn to every 
man on earth; it is a quality that is gained through education, discipline, 
learning, and the practice of philosophy. It might, thus, require innate 
intelligence, but it is certainly no universal and intrinsic characteristic of 
mankind. People’s inherent inconsistency, their unreasonable and irra- 
tional behavior, their adherence to arbitrary ideas, and so forth—all this 
actually justifies the need for leadership that is virtuous, wise, and strong. 


Contract and Intuitive Liberalism 


The image of liberal peacebuilding is better served with the large array of 
liberal authors who were equally cited by the respondents: Rawls predomi- 
nantly, but also Alexis de Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill, John Locke, Adam 
Smith, The Federalist Papers, David Hume, and Benjamin Franklin. These 
philosophers and liberal theorists are mentioned in the good company of 
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a long row of novelists and essayists who deal with liberal preoccupations: 
the dystopians H. G. Wells and Aldous Huxley, the libertarian writer Ayn 
Rand, and the libertarian anarchist Robert Nozick; or, representing again 
another type of liberalism, the contemporary New York Times columnist 
Thomas L. Friedman. Taken together, readings in classical liberalism rep- 
resent the third largest category of readings among the 2008 and 2012 
surveyees (see figure 11). If dystopians and globalism-favorable literature 
is counted along with classical liberal political thought, then the category 
of liberalism even represents the largest (see figure 11). 

It is a truism to state that liberalism does not represent a particularly 
homogenous political ideology. Beyond the common assumption of the 
individual’s freedom, liberal authors will disagree on a wide number of 
issues, as anyone who compares Rand to Smith will know.” Yet the major 
ity of political theory authors mentioned by the respondents are in some 
form or other adherents of the contract theory of liberalism, the liber- 
tarians being a strong outlier here; all authors build their arguments on 
some kind of undiscussed and “self-evident” assumption that men are 
endowed at birth with reason and freedom and are born equal; and all 
these theorists defend in some way a vision of human history as a civili- 
zational process in which full liberal democracy represents, if not a real, 
existing, perfect political system, then at least a desirable utopia. 

Contract theory is very obviously the foundation of liberal institu- 
tionalism in international politics. Historians of the “International Rela- 
tions” discipline point out that its origins lie in the Wilsonian moment 
of bringing together the world’s states in an assembly to create a global 
institution, the League of Nations.” The narrative of liberal institution- 
alism, particularly around the creation of the League of Nations and 
the United Nations, is authoritatively laid down as the story of rational 
men coming together and creating a universal institution for the defense 
of a universal peace.” In American political science more generally, 
for instance in the works of John Gerard Ruggie, adviser to Secretary- 
General Annan from 1997 to 2001, the widely accepted narrative of 
international organizations tells the tale that these arise out of function- 
al and rational arrangements among international actors.” 

Rawls’s The Law of Peoples offers a theoretical account of such a “real- 
istic utopia,” as he calls his proposition for a global covenant in which 
societies agree upon a set of fundamental rules for living together in an 
international system without one overarching ruler.” In fact, the absence 
of an overarching ruler is, in Rawls’s theory, not a defect but a purposeful 
part of the design. Formulating his theory of political liberalism, Rawls 
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presumes that a well-ordered, decent society, which is based on com- 
mon principles of governance, and does not need a government or state 
that will rule by force. Political institutions are not necessarily central 
government institutions. Rawls’s ideal society is one of self-government, 
in which common institutions play the role of arbitrators rather than of 
rulers—an ideal he sees perfectly well-reflected in the world of states that 
lack an overarching ruler. 

Domestically, societies—that is, liberal and democratic societies— 
are held together by common agreement on the procedures of apprais- 
ing justice. These procedures do not define what justice is, but only 
how fair adjudication of justice can be achieved in cases of divergent 
interpretations and opinions. Such procedures can, but do not neces- 
sarily have to, be institutionalized; more important, they have to be 
commonly shared and accepted, and must have grown out of the recog- 
nition that everyone is equal. The crucial characteristic of Rawls’s origi- 
nal position is that not only are all members of the original position 
equal when they enter it, they also recognize each other as totally equal 
while deliberating. They do so not out of humanist ideology, but as a 
consequence of reasonable consistency of thought. If they could not 
recognize each other as totally equal, there could be no consistently 
reasonable agreement. Reason, not humanism, leaves them no other 
option than to recognize each other as equal. 

The image of society underscoring Rawls’s just society is one of com- 
mon people building consensus about fairness from within themselves 
and for themselves. Government of any kind is then simply a functional 
accessory to reasonable agreement on the procedures of justice. Govern- 
ment does not incorporate the people’s will (which Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau’s republicanism requires, for instance); it is merely a set of institu- 
tions that assist a people’s democratic self-rule—if people can arrange 
their lives around principles of fairness without state institutions, then 
these institutions might even cease to exist. Rawls does not make a strong 
normative claim for a lean state, as Locke did, for instance. But the ideal 
underscoring his philosophy of political liberalism and public reason is 
well modeled on the image of self-government of the early settler com- 
munities in America, which were only loosely associated into a state. 

Rawls’s “original position” in his Theory of Justice and the analogous 
covenant of societies in The Law of Peoples are the most contemporary 
formulations of contract liberalism. By developing an argument about 
public reason as the basis for political liberalism and as a fundamental 
principle of fairness, Rawls tried to lift contract theory out of the morass 
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of natural law. In Rawls’s theory, individuals do not have freedom or jus- 
tice as a birthright. Claims about the fundamental character of mutual 
respect and freedom arise out of the original position. The individuals in 
the original position agree upon respect, tolerance, and fairness because 
these are the only reasonable principles to maintain under the condition 
of an entirely disinterested person. 

Rawls’s argument is contrary to both the utilitarian and the commu- 
nitarian argument. Individuals in his system do not behave as egoistic 
rationalists in the original position as they have no utility to maximize; 
but they also have no particular identity to defend, and therefore have 
no interest in doing so either. Disinterest allows pure reason to reign. A 
social contract based on respect for procedures of justice is the most rea- 
sonable solution to the dilemmas that arise when many individual wills 
have to cooperate and live together in a collective. 

Yet, when transposing his political liberalism to the international 
sphere, Rawls struggles to make a cosmopolitan claim about a global 
original position. Instead, he proposes a covenant of societies, presup- 
posing the existence of liberal and democratic societies based on the 
principles of justice found in the original position.” This account resem- 
bles in many ways the traditional narrative of international liberal peace, 
in which foundational principles of the international system such as sov- 
ereignty, nonintervention, and respect for borders are reasonable devic- 
es to prevent risks for existing societies and offer solutions for conflicts, 
if ever they arise.” 

Rawls hence proposes a staggered view of the rules of the interna- 
tional system: these rest on the reasonable dialogue between what he 
calls “civilized” and “decent” societies, which in turn are governed by 
procedures of fairness that have been determined via a social contract 
(original position), which has itself become possible because the veil of 
ignorance has transformed individuals into disinterested and equally 
free men. Yet at the base of this argument remains the question of what 
kind of persons those in the original position are. Rawls shifts the argu- 
ment of reason away from birthright toward the reasoning process once 
people are in the original position, yet he does not address the original, 
foundational assumption that people are born as individuals with innate 
reason and liberty, and with equal status one to each other. This onto- 
logical preassumption goes entirely undisputed or, indeed, undiscussed. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the most ardent critique of Rawls’s 
liberalism focuses on the original position and the individuals therein. 
Formulated from various angles, the main and most common concern 
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is expressed by the question whether a person who is an absolute indi- 
vidual, and stripped of any identity markers such as age, sex, or color of 
skin, can reasonably exist. Rawls indeed postulates that individuals in the 
original position do have a basic knowledge of society and economy and 
also of human psychology .. . the question then arises how they can have 
this knowledge, but no knowledge about the social and biological facts 
that constitute society, economy, and psychology, such as the differences 
between gender, age, race, and communitarian belonging.” 

Rawls’s response to this criticism was evasive. The primacy of the 
proposition that totally equal, totally free (in the sense of unbound), 
and totally reasoning individuals can exist, if not in reality then at least 
as a “utopian” ideal, is simply never fully discussed. As for the question of 
how the individuals in the original position could actually deliberate— 
for instance, which language they would speak, that is, which language 
could be entirely neutral with respect to the sex, age, and cultural 
belongingness of the speaker, and hence be entirely nonindividual— 
Rawls simply evaded the debate by pointing out that his was a “realistic 
utopia,” not a vision of political reality. 

This elusiveness is not uncommon for liberal theory; in fact, the pre- 
sumption of total liberty is the crucial definition of liberalism and the 
key to liberalism’s inherent logic of progress and perfectibility. Even if in 
practical terms, now and here, full individual liberty is inexistent, it is a 
basic ontological assumption that such a state can be achieved someday, 
somehow. The ahistorical nature of liberalism’s presumptions contrasts 
strikingly with the utopian ideal of historical progress toward truly lib- 
eral societies, from humanity’s natural state onwards. The ideas of free 
will and perfectibility intimately hinge upon each other. As Gerald Gaus, 
Shane Courtland, and David Schmidtz argue: 


That the good life is necessarily a freely chosen one in which a person 
develops his unique capacities as part of a plan of life is probably the 
dominant liberal ethic of the past century.” 


What direction should the good life take if it is not to become a bet- 
ter person, or, at least, to live better and more comfortably? Rousseau 
and Mill defended the idea of progress more vigorously than present- 
day liberals, who are cautious about suggesting concrete models of the 
good life, yet the idea that a good life exists still persists in Rawls’s “origi- 
nal position.” 

Fundamentally, human beings are free, equal, and reasoned in lib- 
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eral theory, no matter whether in reality, history, or real life they are or 
they are not. Contrary to Hobbes, liberals assume that human beings 
have, in principle, the capacity for self-government and autonomy 
exactly because they are born free and equal and endowed with reason. 
Hobbes’s protoliberalism ends precisely when it comes in having faith in 
people’s capacity to live peacefully together despite, or even because of, 
their differences. Rawls’s formulation of procedures of public reason and 
fairness, however, allows for divergences of opinion, belief, and lifestyle, 
all the while keeping to the basic liberal principles of public justification 
and fairness. 

This restraint is the key to the concept of neutrality. According to 
Rawls and other liberals, political institutions need to respect freedom, 
and hence not engage in judgments about the good life. Both the 
requirements of public reason and overlapping consensus that Rawls for- 
mulates as the basis for liberal institutions force political institutions to 
be neutral with respect to the ways policies are justified. Policies cannot 
be justified by ranking certain types of lifestyles over others.” 

Yet this neutrality is based on a tacit presumption that, at its origins, 
society is structured completely equally for all wo/men. This means that 
lifestyles, cultures, life chances, ideas of the good life, and personal tastes 
all have the same chances of expressing themselves in the marketplace 
of ideas, and no structural, indelible, and durable inequalities exist. 
This presumption simply ignores what Charles Tilly has called “categori- 
cal inequalities,” namely structural inequalities that endow actors with 
different capacities to shape life chances according to preestablished 
categorical dividing lines in society, such as gender or race. As Carole 
Pateman and Charles Mills have pointed out in their respective feminist 
and race-sensitive critiques, Rawls’s Theory of Justice ironically does not 
address what can be considered the greatest manifestations of injustice, 
namely gender and race discrimination.” 

Similarly, his The Law of Peoplesis frustratingly silent on politics beyond 
the state system, whether of the transnational kind or in terms of truly 
global interconnections. In both respects, whether discussing domes- 
tic liberal institutions or international politics, Rawls’s theorizing takes 
the existing order for granted and advocates a basically conservative 
approach to international politics. The conflation of state and society— 
despite the term “people”—is a particularly noticeable feature of Rawls’s 
conservative approach to international politics. Rawls defines people or 
societies according to his theory of justice as the group of peoples in 
which liberal democratic principles of justice reign. He does contrast 
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societies with “states,” which he defines in The Law of People solely by 
state institutions’ coercive power of sovereignty; hence he defends here 
a narrow and typical liberal understanding of the state as a realpolitik 
apparatus of force.” 

Yet, on the other hand, he describes societies using the same terms 
in which most international law describes states. According to Rawls, a 
society exists by 


protecting its political independence, its territory, and the security of 
its citizens; maintaining its political and social institutions and its civic 
culture; securing its proper self-respect as a people, which rests on its 
citizen’s awareness of its history and cultural accomplishments.” 


Societies are states built on popular sovereignty and on the democrat- 
ic constitution of governmental institutions. In liberal and democratic 
societies, states are liberal and just societies. This representation of states 
not only presupposes that the society/state is the only legitimate form 
of political community in international politics; it also implies that it is 
the most reasonable one. Objections to statism, whether from the point 
of view of alternative, nonstatist political communities, or because of 
the factual and historical incongruence of society and state, are not dis- 
cussed. On the contrary, by reserving the notion of “state” for nonliberal, 
unjust, and immoral societies, and by claiming that states are by nature 
expansive—the outlaw states—Rawls likens any other form of political 
community to tyrannical and aggressively expansionist systems. 

Hence, The Law of Peoples explicitly introduces a ranking of societ- 
ies in order of legitimacy and “goodness” according to their degree of 
liberalism in political life. The core of the international society that he 
proposes comprises liberal democratic societies, seconded by so-called 
decent societies that respect some of the fundamental rights of civilized 
people. At the margin of international society, or even outside of it, there 
are to be found so-called burdened states (so, states not societies) and 
“outlaw states.” The rationale behind the confusing hairsplitting Rawls 
undertakes to tease out his notion of state and society becomes clear in 
this usage: states are, by definition, illiberal institutions. Classical anti- 
statism that has not overly marked the Theory of Justice finds its way back 
into Rawls’s liberal theory through the backdoor of his classification of 
international society. 

Yet, what crucially underlies Rawls’s international ranking is the idea 
that societies can change, and that, indeed, such changes can be induced 
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by intervention or assistance intended to protect liberal and decent soci- 
eties from rogue states and “burdened” divergent societies. These societ- 
ies can be helped by more advanced societies to become civilized. Inter- 
vention is not only necessary for security and protection, but it is also 
possible, because people, societies, and political communities can evolve 
and progress toward higher levels of civilization. This is a traditional lib- 
eral view of civilization and progress that already has been expressed by 
former liberal thinkers like Rousseau or Mill,’ both of whose works also 
feature prominently on the list of peacebuilders’ readings.™ 

In sum, Rawls’s liberalism reflects a number of concerns that previ- 
ous chapters have already identified as characteristic for peacebuilding. 
With respect to Rawls’s ontology of the individual, we can find the undis- 
puted idea of the reasonable, equal, and autonomous individual who will 
first of all strive to live a “good life”; and the implicit idea that it is the 
individual’s responsibility to forge such a “good life” for themselves. In 
terms of the social and political imaginary, the concepts of social perfect- 
ibility and of the autonomy of political decision making are as central to 
Rawls’s philosophy as they are to contemporary peacebuilding. 


Social Justice and Progress 


The concept of progress and civilization is, however, not a solely liberal 
brainchild. Indeed, it reflects much of the Judeo-Christian ontology of 
time and history, and in particular reveals the Protestant assumption 
of the improvement and ultimate perfectibility of a given destiny that 
moves men (and women) along one single, linear life toward the goal 
of salvation. Mill particularly expressed this core idea of improvement 
explicitly when he distinguished “civilized nations” from barbarians who 
show “a very low grade of social improvement.”*? 

The idea that societies can progress toward better states of justice is 
also the motivation for many respondents to mention Marx when asked 
about their political readings. The ideological goggles of the twentieth 
century have trained observers to see social and political thought as 
being “divided in two: bourgeois sociology and Marxism,” hence set- 
ting up Weber as a theoretician of the former, against Marx as spiritual 
mastermind of the latter. At first sight, it appears therefore surprising to 
see Marx as having had such a large influence on peacebuilders who, 
according to the analysis in chapter 5, should be much more clearly part 
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of the “bourgeoisie.” Yet it is probably more Marx than Weber whose his- 
torical materialism reflects the deep belief in the progress through time 
of humanity, a common destiny, and an ultimate moment of redemption 
rewarding humanity’s effort in bettering its fate. 

Peacebuilders are no communist revolutionaries. When asked for 
their priorities, if they had the power to transform the world tomor- 
row, “abolishing private property” was not on the top of the list.*” Simi- 
larly, communist or revolutionary leaders were almost entirely absent 
from the list of most admired political personalities. Vladimir Lenin 
and Che Guevara were mentioned only twice each.’ Revolutions were 
also not mentioned as remarkable historical events, whereas the end of 
communism was voted the most important event in recent history by 
the majority.” Of the various ways one can read Marx, peacebuilders 
most certainly do not read him as an inspiration for creating a com- 
munist society. 

In fact, Marx can also be read as a sociologist of modernity and indus- 
trialization. When putting forward Marx as inspiring reading, peace- 
builders signaled that they thought his work is important to understand 
the structures of estrangement and exploitation but not that they would 
want to launch a communist revolution. These concerns overlap well 
with the cited liberal literature, which is also preoccupied with questions 
of a fair society, albeit under the assumption that social inequality is not 
necessarily equivalent to unfairness or the pathologies of moderniza- 
tion. The sensitivity toward the structural foundation of injustice is also 
reflected in other readings chosen by the interviewees such as Michel 
Foucault, Pierre Bourdieu, or a range of more generalized critiques of 
capitalist production forms, and most notably of globalization, such as 
Richard Wilkinson and Kate Pickett’s The Spirit Level or Paul Krugman’s 


and Joseph Stiglitz’s writings.” 


These readings most particularly express 
peacebuilders’ concerns over the origins and dynamics of poverty and 
the negative effects of capitalism, as they can be also seen in the degra- 
dation of our natural environment. “Ecology” and “environmental con- 
sciousness” were major concerns of peacebuilders in interviews as well as 
in the open sections of the surveys. 

Given the international agencies’ drive for liberalization and the 
installation of market mechanisms in postconflict reconstruction set- 
tings, one finding is surprising: that many peacebuilders indicated that 
capitalism-critical or capitalism-skeptical readings were important sourc- 
es of political inspiration. At least half of the people working in peace- 
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building missions indicated skepticism about the claim that a liberal 
market economy is beneficial for society, and suspected that the capital- 
ist production mode was the cause of violent conflict. 

Yet this critique of capitalism is entirely consistent with the idea of 
men’s moral fallibility. Plato, Hobbes, Rousseau, and Tocqueville saw 
the primary causes of the evil men do in private and individual greedi- 
ness; Marx, Antonio Gramsci, Foucault, and Bourdieu saw the causes 
of conflict, violence, and exploitation in societies in the constraints on 
behavior that the capitalist production mode imposes on individuals. 
The difference between the two schools lies in the analytical framework, 
although not in the observation of connections between material condi- 
tions and social conflict. 

More important however, is the fact that in the history of social move- 
ments over the past forty years, critique of or skepticism about capitalism 
have provided an important justificatory discourse for individual commit- 
ment to intervention. The structural constraints of capitalism are taken 
for granted, and so is the corollary power analysis of Gramsci, Foucault, 
or Bourdieu, which all converge in postulating that these structures are 
systematic and embodied so that they are beyond an individual’s capac- 
ity to change. In this case, peacebuilders will argue that their work con- 
tributes to bettering people’s lives—at least, that tiny bit that is possible 
within the given structural constraints. Such an interpretation is in line 
with many statements made in in-depth interviews, where interviewees 
pointed out that they felt rewarded for their work in peacebuilding mis- 
sions because they “contribute a little bit” or “at least, they make a little 
difference.” The argument that they made little contribution is deployed 
largely in more scholarly discussions of humanitarianism, for instance by 
the founder of Doctors of the World, the first head of the UN mission in 
Kosovo, and former French foreign minister Bernard Kouchner, or the 
Oxford researcher Hugo Slim.“ 

This observation also allows us to perceive a consistency between this 
literature and the larger corpus of contemporary nonfiction books on 
specific countries and events. Most of these recount individual stories 
of salvation or redemption in or after conflicts, such as Au nom de tous 
les miens (For Those I Loved, in English) by Martin Gray or The Heart 
Must Break, by James Mawdsley, both autobiographical tales of overcom- 
ing injustice and violence (although it must be pointed out that Gray’s 
book was not only ghostwritten but also contains untruthful parts, par- 
ticularly about his detention in Treblinka).” They praise the individual’s 
fight against the machine, very much replicating the disillusionment of 
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the post-1968 and post-1989 political culture that led to the idea that 
capitalism as a system is too powerful to be changed.® 

The sensibility about the negative effects of capitalism corresponds 
largely to humanist sensibilities, similar to those that motivated chari- 
table social movements in the nineteenth century, from the abolition 
of slavery to Florence Nightingale’s early humanitarianism. Scholars 
like Martha Finnemore or Michael Barnett have commonly identified 
humanism as an ideological precondition for the rise of humanitarian 
norms. They identify a common history of humanitarianism and the idea 
of a right or even an obligation to intervene in order to save civilians, 
and situate this humanist-humanitarian turn in the revolutionary age at 
the end of the eighteenth and the course of the nineteenth centuries.“ 

Although sharing the intellectual origins celebrating human individ- 
ualism and reason, humanism developed into its own branch of politi- 
cal philosophy. Most accounts of the history of humanitarians, however, 
tend to refer to any kind of liberalism as humanism. Barnett, for instance, 
mentions the conservative liberal Edmund Burke and the utilitarian 
liberal John Stuart Mill as representing the humanist tradition. A fine 
analysis of liberal traditions, however, shows up some important differ- 
ences between libertarian liberalism and humanism. The latter empha- 
sizes individual agency to a much larger extent and deals explicitly and 
particularly with the paradox that men who are endowed with reason are 
still also subject to sentiment and emotion. The struggle between sense 
and sensibility is at the heart of this philosophical reasoning. Of these 
sentiments, those that are seen to make us particularly human, namely 
compassion, empathy, and charity, are the philosophers’ and literature’s 
objects of interest. 

Given the emphasis that historians of intervention put on this tra- 
dition, it is surprising how weakly the humanist tradition of political 
thought is represented on the reading list. The most mentioned phi- 
losopher of this tradition is Rousseau, who particularly stressed compas- 
sion as an organizing idea of political communities. Yet, other important 
figures, such as Voltaire, Immanuel Kant, the twentieth-century philoso- 
pher John Dewey, or, to mention a non-Western writer, Rabindranath 
Tagore, and in the literary section Victor Hugo or Stefan Zweig, are 
largely absent from the reading list. Voltaire and Kant are mentioned 
once each, the latter with specific reference to his Perpetual Peace. Taken 
out of the context of his general philosophy, this short text has become 
a classic of the liberal peace tradition. 

The great mythical events of this discourse are the Lisbon earthquake, 
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the abolition of slavery and British abolitionist William Wilberforce; the 
Crimean War and Florence Nightingale; and Henri Dunant’s “souvenir 
of the battle of Solferino” and the creation of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross and the Geneva Conventions; or, starting somewhat 
later, the creation of Oxfam during the Second World War or Médecins 
sans Frontiéres in Biafra. These events, however, were not mentioned 
by the peacebuilders interviewed in response to any question about his- 
torical events, nor do the names associated with the humanitarian move- 
ment appear in the list of admired personalities. 

The identification with the humanist tradition of international politi- 
cal action seems, therefore, weak, and then only associated with a con- 
cern for global social justice, which was expressed in a range of other 
questions: all respondents agreed fully or at least a little with the state- 
ment that “worldwide exploitation and economic injustice are the basis 
of world-wide armed conflict”; similarly, nobody refuted the argument 
that “wars are the expression of fundamental inequalities in society.”” 
The logic of both statements follows the social justice understanding of 
wars, namely that gross social inequality will provoke conflict. 

Unsurprisingly, many respondents emphasized values of solidar- 
ity, equality, and equity of distribution of public goods, and advocated 


state-led social reforms.*® 


On the list of things respondents would do if 
they had the power to change the world tomorrow, measures like land 
reform ranked high. However, the measure “abolition of private prop- 
erty” ranked extremely low. Furthermore, the list of values also showed 
an interesting gap between women and men. Women were in general 
more sensitive to values that reflect a philosophy of care and solidarity, 
as table 4 shows. 

Taken altogether, this allows for the conclusion that significant skepti- 
cism exists toward the economic liberal claim that capitalism is beneficial to 
everyone and everything. Yet the peacebuilders did not draw the conclusion 
that capitalism should be abolished; simply that its harmful effects need to 
be moderated. Humanitarian action and individualized contributions to a 
collective good are legitimate strategies of cushioning the populations hit 
hard by global capitalism, given the latter’s structural irreversibility. 

This last type of discourse remains compatible with the former two, 
particularly with respect to elite politics. Moreover, the common core 
allows for a common ground to discuss diverging opinions, attitudes 
toward, and views on practical politics. Notably, the references to profes- 
sionalism and the collective endeavor of “doing good” provide a fertile 
ground to build consensus, and may therefore also be considered as a 
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thick organizational culture. Already in the first mission in the Congo 
the main line of defense in all memoirs written about this time is that 
“[w]e saved people and that was what this whole thing was about.” 1 In 
contemporary peacebuilding, too, the “efficient good-doer” precept 
binds the missions together: that all that is done is for the benefit of the 
victims, and whatever is done is done professionally, and through the 
great individual efforts of every single peacebuilder. 


Conclusion 


The peacebuilders’ reading lists reveal an important part of the domi- 
nant discourses of intervention. Far from being mutually exclusive, the 


Table 4. Female-male differences in political values 


Women—average con- Men—average consent 


sent (1 fully agree— (1 fully agree— 

Values 5 fully disagree) 5 fully disagree) 
Combativeness of individuals 4.38 4.19 
Community and belonging 3 2.46 
Competitiveness 3.3 2.78 
Conflict 5.59 5.21 
Contention of politics 4.14 3.39 
Critical discussion 1.73 1.88 
Ecology 1.67 1.78 
Equality 1.49 1.75 
Equity 1.65 1.77 
Fairness 1.38 1.52 
Family values 3.57 2.81 
Harmony of society 2.22 1.98 
Home 3.78 3.08 
Identity 3.64 3.07 
Individual liberty 1.97 1.93 
Individuality 3.59 2.83 
Loyalty to the state 3.59 2.96 
Merit of individuals 2.62 2.2 
Nation and patriotism 4.14 3.31 
Plurality of lifestyles 2 1.93 
Private property 3.27 2.78 
Security 2.08 1.94 
Solidarity 1.86 1.89 
State sovereignty 3.17 2.75 


Tolerance 1.46 1.63 
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three discourses mentioned above (leadership, liberalism, social justice) 
converge to form a solid doxa—a normatively framed metadiscourse on 
the rightness of and need for intervention by outsiders to reestablish 
peace in a society. 

Peacebuilding happens based on the solid conviction that a small, 
well-educated, highly skilled, and “professional” group of people can 
effectively and legitimately rule a political community if their intentions 
are to serve the community. The philosopher king, the king as arbitrator, 
or the reasoned prince are placeholders for the enlightened and disin- 
terested international civil servant. The discourse of being above particu- 
lar interests, whether they are national interests, as in Hammarskjold’s 
time, or the particular interests of warlords in today’s wars, remains a 
powerful justification for peacebuilding. Rawls’s liberal theory of the law 
of peoples provides the grammar in which the idea can be expressed 
that global institutions (international law, organizations, regimes, and 
so forth) are the fairest agents of justice in the world, as they adjudi- 
cate, arbitrate, translate, convert, and distill particularist ideas of justice. 
Given the structural inequalities and injustice in the world, international 
agents are also the most appropriate to intervene in order to fight pov- 
erty and change the world un tant soit peu. 

The three discourses are complementary and form one justifica- 
tory complex. This does not mean, however, that all peacebuilders 
would wholeheartedly agree on these three discourses and uniformly 
reproduce them. As the gender difference in the value ranking above 
shows, important disagreements will exist over the right order, the right 
sequencing, and, of course, the right interpretation of these values. 
Women put solidarity, tolerance, and equality first, and traditional lib- 
eral values such as individuality, private property, or competitiveness find 
themselves relegated to being not so quite important preoccupations; 
men, on the other hand, display the profile that is commonly depicted as 
traditionally liberal, with a much greater emphasis on individuality, secu- 
rity, and merit. These findings reflect similar findings on sex differences 
in work values or general political values; they also reflect other studies’ 
findings that such sex differences are rather small with respect to value 
orientation, but significant with respect to considerations about the con- 
sequences of actions for others and for the environment.“ Hence, such 
differences do indicate that female peacebuilders would situate prob- 
lems differently from their male colleagues and, consequently, propose 
different policies and measures, thereby seeming to be more inclined to 
take the consequences of action into account. 
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All three discourses, however, provide justifications for the ethics of 
protection and intervention, as they are expressed in the responsibility 
to protect doctrine and in concepts of human security that accompany 
much of the peacebuilding measures. All three presuppose a global com- 
munity of equal human beings whose actions and lives depend on one 
another in some way or other. The reading list shows the range of politi- 
cal worldviews and its outer limits. All three discourses converge around 
fundamental values such as merit, individual freedom, rights (includ- 
ing to private property), autonomy, and justice; all the while they repre- 
sent a formidable repertoire of antagonistic arguments within this wider 
frame of assuming a universal, international community. Actors within 
the field can distinctively position themselves with respect to each other 
without abandoning this fundamental core. At the same time, the com- 
mon adherence to this core inscribes the outer limits of the field. 

The existence of a global community is, given these considerations, 
a fact not a debate. The views of the world expressed in the writings 
discussed above are mainly ahistorical; indeed, historical analyses of the 
world in general and critical accounts in particular (i.e., neo-Marxist or 
postcolonial analyses of the world system) are entirely absent from the 
reading list. The conflicts that have shaped this world, and the struggles 
that are still ongoing over the definitions of universal values and global 
community, disappear from sight. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Nomos of the Field 
The Fatalism of Saving Lives 


ay 


Peacebuilders are moderate people, as the preceding chapters have 
shown. At the core of their political values are individual freedom, toler- 
ance, and justice. They believe in elite government and social engineer- 
ing. They don’t believe in revolution, abolition of private property, or 
other radical alternatives. Peacebuilders are also well-mannered gentle- 
men (and women) and tradesmen (or women) of peace. Diplomacy is 
as much a norm of good behavior as it is a professional practice. Peace- 
builders don’t want to appear offensive, but they know what is right for 
the world and for ensuring peace. Their belief that their understanding 
of peace is the right one is so strong that one could call it the “fatalism 
of saving lives.” Even if many (maybe even most) peacebuilders would 
agree that interventions do not always achieve what they promised, they 
do insist that, in any and all cases, interventions have stopped violence 
and saved lives. Intervention is presented as a nonchoice, a necessity, 
something that has to be done, or, at least that liberal peacebuilding is 
still the best way to save peace, and, if anything, needs to be expanded.' 

Yet peacebuilding often does not bring peace, but only transforms 
violence.” Conflict resolution is, according to Tatiana Carayannis and 
her colleagues, “based on weak evidence and normative objectives,” and 
makes “problematic assumptions with regard to the actors and conflict 
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structures involved.” John Heathershaw speaks of “virtual peace,”* and 
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Berit Bliesemann de Guevara and Florian Kühn of an “illusion.” Alan 
Kuperman has investigated more deeply what he calls the “moral haz- 
ard” of interventions, and has come to the conclusion that interven- 
tions often might cost more lives than they save. ° Early on, after the 
disappointments of the 1990s, David Rieff and Alex de Waal criticized 
humanitarian assistance, an important part of current peacebuilding 
practices, for incentivizing actors to perpetuate conflicts, and for not liv- 
ing up to the self-set expectations of humanitarian intervention.” Empiri- 
cal evidence in fact sheds serious doubts on the claim that peacebuild- 
ing builds peace. Yet the questions and doubts about interventions at 
the core of the field are not concerned with fundamental justifications, 
nor even with the very crucial question of whether peacekeeping and 
peacebuilding really save lives, but only about their practicalities. It is the 
“doing well” that is questioned, not the “doing good.” 

The fatalism of saving lives is the most visible and articulate symp- 
tom of the peacebuilding field’s closure. As peacebuilding continues as 
an international practice despite its apparent failures, this is because it 
is justified by another rationale than its success on the ground; it has, 
over the years, developed a dynamic of its own.’ It relies on a deeply 
internalized narrative of what is right or wrong in peacebuilding—the 
doxa, as Bourdieu called it. The doxa is part of a wider nomos, a norma- 
tive belief structure that ties the field together as a coherent space of 
action.’ The nomos summarizes the constitutive and prescriptive norms 
that guide actions and thinking in the field, and synthesizes them into 
an undisputable moral claim.” In the case of peacebuilding, the nomos 
of the field can be described most aptly as the claim of “stopping vio- 
lence and saving lives.” Peacebuilding’s ultimate justification lies in the 
unshakeable faith that both are possible, and that this is what peace- 
building eventually achieves. 

The field’s norms and practices, which translate the nomos into action, 
are rarely explicit or canonically laid down, and they remain open to 
debate in a limited sense, for they are interpreted and enacted differ- 
ently by different actors in the field. In fact, the struggle over fixing the 
nomos’s meaning is the essential political struggle in the field. While the 
doxa defines the permissible practices—the language in which the field’s 
norms are narrated—the nomos represents the deontology that morally 
justifies binding these norms together into a coherent and intelligible 
whole. Bourdieu calls the nomos the “principle of the right vision and 
division” in the field, that is, the overarching set of normative ideas that 
makes actors think that a specific discourse, idea, or behavior either 
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belongs rightly to the field or should be excluded from (If By norma- 
tively defining what is right or wrong in a field, the nomos reflects relative 
power positions in the field. 

The self-proclaimed nomos must therefore not be taken at face value. 
Underlying the claim of self-evidence is a struggle for symbolic domi- 
nance in the field. The stances actors take on the matter are not arbitrary 
and cannot be explained by the inherent values of the defended norms 
themselves. It is, rather, the capital that actors have at their disposition 
to reproduce their authority in the field that determines their standpoint 
on the field’s norms. The norms discussed need to provide sufficient 
common ground for all actors to agree in order to claim a place in the 
peacebuilding field; otherwise, the field will cease to exist and either be 
turned entirely upside down, split into new fields, or fall into oblivion. 
At the same time, the norms need to be sufficiently vague and open to 
interpretation for actors to position themselves distinctly from each oth- 
er. They also need to be compatible with overlapping fields (state civil 
services, NGOs, business, academia) due to the “convertibility” of capital 
forms. Finally, these ideas have to be normalized, that is, made to appear 
normal and commonsensical—this is the social sense of the fatalism of 
saving lives. Only if these norms appear to be common sense, and only 
if the belief in their veracity is fully interiorized, can they be practiced, 
that is, acted out in the field. Only then can they also become immune 
to questioning, and allow actors to fend off critics and declare them to 
be outsiders to the field. 

The capital of prestige that needs to be mobilized in this struggle is 
particular to the peacebuilding field; it is “peace capital,” so to speak. 
Peace capital is a specific form of political capital. It is generated by polit- 
ical actions, that is, effective interventions into the political life of a com- 
munity, and by the actor’s reputation. Bourdieu calls the power to gain 
from reputation and standing within the field “symbolic capital.” A high 
accumulation of symbolic capital is the foundation of symbolic domi- 
nance in the field. In the case of peacebuilding, the first tier has accu- 
mulated the most peace capital and hence strongly defines the nomos of 
the field. Self-referential and horizontal networking further reinforces 
the upper tiers’ symbolic power. The second tier commonly conforms to 
the nomos; in fact, the force of symbolic power is precisely its capacity to 
command adherence and respect. 

The nomos deployed in these stories founds and normalizes the spe- 
cific morality of peacebuilding in order to present it, in fatalistic fashion, 
as indisputable. Critiques of peacebuilding are rebuffed most effectively 
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when they can be accused of being not only wrong but also immoral and 
irresponsible. The fatalism of saving lives depends particularly on the 
capacity to claim exclusive morality because the question of peace is, 
indeed, a matter of life and death. The rightness of peacebuilding has to 
be internalized at a fundamental level in order for its necessity to be rea- 
sonably and emotionally indisputable. The authority to decree and act 
out peacebuilding depends crucially on actors’ capacity to make others 
in the field accept and internalize their respective claims to legitimacy. 

In peacebuilding, the nomos is commonly transmitted in emblematic 
stories that are constructed around categorical terms like “nonviolence” 
or “justice.” The stories are often highly stylized in order to reduce the 
complexity and ambiguity that normative ideas carry. The analysis of 
the nomos thus requires a deconstruction of these stories and a contex- 
tualization of the categorical terms in which key normative beliefs are 
expressed, and this is what will be done in this chapter. Such emblematic 
stories are told about personalities like Nelson Mandela and historical 
events like the Holocaust. The stories grow more ritualized and normal- 
ized as one approaches the core of the field, and comparatively more 
critically disputed the further away one moves from this core. 


Icons of Peace 


Both surveys for this book, conducted in 2008 and 2012, asked peace- 
builders about their heroes, that is, political personalities past and pres- 
ent whom they admired for their achievements. The question was open- 
ended and respondents could give multiple answers. While a substantial 
proportion answered that they had no heroes, or that they admired 
ordinary people who did extraordinary things, a quite large number 
of respondents had personal heroes. The word cloud generated (fig- 
ure 12) with the responses shows the frequency of names mentioned: 
Nelson Mandela stands out, followed by Mahatma Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King (MLKing in the word cloud) as well as the already men- 
tioned answers “none” or “ordinary people.” 

When queried in interviews why they chose Mandela, Gandhi, or 
King, respondents pointed to their nonviolent strategies. All three are 
official icons of the UN. The UN has declared an International Day of 
Non-Violence every October 2nd, Gandhi’s birthday,” and an Interna- 
tional Nelson Mandela Day for Freedom, Justice and Democracy every 
July 18th, Mandela’s birthday. The UN has not yet declared a Martin 
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Luther King day, contrary to the United States where King’s birthday 
on January 20 is a federal holiday; but the UN has honored King in 
other ways: it has issued stamps with his profile, dedicated a page on 
its external communication webpage to him, and King quotes are con- 
ventional baggage of every other UN speech on justice, nonviolence, 
or peace. 

The iconization of the three is founded on a very simplistic, some 
would say whitewashed," reading of their lives and political ideas as it 
is reflected in many Western mainstream media.” Gandhi, Mandela, 
and King are all presented as lone leaders. Time magazine structured 
its special edition of August 2013, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the March on Washington in 1963, into subsections: “One Man, One 
March, One Speech, One Dream”—one, one, one, one Martin Luther 
King, and nobody else. Of the thirty-six photos accompanying the arti- 
cles, nineteen are directly related to the March, and of these twelve are 
focused on King; another six are zoomed into the image in a way to 
make King clearly stand out. Two photos show King in the midst of his 
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family, yet both are framed in a way that King is set apart from other 
family members.'° 

Biographies of the three greatly outnumber books on their respec- 
tive movements. Their iconization has led to the vanishing of others 
from the picture (quite literally so, as many photos represent others 
only at the edge of the photo’s frame, blurred in the background, or not 
at all). Names like John Lewis might be known to a politically informed 
American public as belonging to the representative from Georgia and 
a key organizer of the 1963 March on Washington. Outside Georgia, 
however, the name is barely known. Bayard Rustin’s absence from many 
depictions of the civil rights movement or diminished representation 
of his extraordinary role has, ironically, even caught the attention of 
the media itself, as Time magazine titled an article in his honor: “The 
Invisible Man, Why Bayard Rustin Is the Unknown Hero of the Civil 
Rights Movement.”!” 

At Mandela’s death in December 2013, news covers usually repre- 
sented him alone, for instance by putting the photo of his Nobel Peace 
Prize at center stage. Time magazine published a series of sixteen pho- 
tos about Mandela’s life. Two of these show him among fellow ANC 
members, yet none of them is identified. The Economist put up a cover 
in which the elder statesman Mandela sits alone on a chair against a 
black background, presumably cut out of a larger context, and looking 
up to the skies. The legend accompanying the photo is the last verse of 
William Ernest Henley’s “Invictus”: “It matters not how strait the gate 
/ How charged with punishments the scroll / I am the master of my 
fate: / I am the captain of my soul.” According to his biographer, Elleke 
Boehmer, Mandela had the habit of reciting this verse to his fellow pris- 
oners on Robben Island, and by “espousing this poem .. . assum[ed] a 
Victorian persona.”!® 

If one Googles the word “Gandhi,” the first two pages of images all 
represent Gandhi alone, the same as for Mandela and King. Many pho- 
tos of Gandhi were staged, and particularly those that have iconic status, 
like Gandhi standing alone at the beach of Dandi during the Salt March 
and holding up his fist in defiance; in fact, thousands had accompanied 
Gandhi on his way to Dandi.” The staging and representation of the 
three as single leaders epitomizes the emphasis on leadership. On one 
of the covers of Time magazine (on whose covers he appears four times 
in his life) Mandela’s name is explicitly associated with leadership under 
the heading: “Mandela at 90/ The Secrets of Leadership. Eight Lessons 


from One of History’s Icons.” 
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Nonviolence 


The carefully crafted icons translate several fundamental norms and nar- 
ratives of peacebuilding, and most notably the normative idea of peace 
as a sphere of nonviolence. Hammarskjöld originally set nonviolence as 
a normative standard for UN action when creating the first peacekeep- 
ing mission. The key idea of “neutrality” was that the UN, although the 
sole legitimate user of violence in the international system, must not use 
violence because it is the most inappropriate conflict resolution tool. 
Dialogue and diplomacy should be used in its stead. Hammarskjöld 
argued from an international law point of view, as well as giving a moral- 
istic reading of recent history where the suffering of the two world wars 
only confirmed the disastrous effects of the use of violence. Regarding 
the Congo, for instance, Hammarskjold’s discourse of nonviolence was 
aimed at keeping the superpowers out, and allowed the UN to distance 
itself from the anticolonial nationalist movements of Africa, which he 
and his collaborators considered to be protofascist.?! The demand for 
nonviolence was repeated again and again in all interventions and non- 
interventions. The 1990s adage that the UN could deploy peacekeeping 
only “where there was a peace to keep” was a reformulation of Hammar- 
skjold’s nonviolence doctrine. 

The vision of peace encapsulated by nonviolence builds on the dialec- 
tical pairing of violence with “evil” and, hence, nonviolence with “good.” 
Whether in Gandhi’s terms or in the more tactically minded nonviolent 
strategies of King or Mandela, the main argument for nonviolence pos- 
tulates that the use of violence will create more evil and harm than any 
nonviolent strategy can do, just as Hammarskjöld argued.” 

All these narratives diminish the historical situatedness of nonvio- 
lent strategies, and in particular how these allowed Gandhi, King, and 
Mandela to position themselves in their movement’s internal struggles. 
The narratives essentialize nonviolence. In the reductionist version, for 
instance, of Gandhi’s nonviolent doctrine his political strategy in the 
Indian competition over leadership is conveniently set aside. However, 
historical evidence shows that Gandhi for all intents and purposes was 
first of all a nationalist who did not, initially, reject violence as a revolu- 
tionary means, but simply saw nonviolence as a more effective strategy.” 
There also remains a debate over how much Gandhism has inspired or 
been co-opted into present-day Hindu nationalist politics, with all the 
violence this has generated.” 

The Western narrative of Gandhism often argues that the nonviolent 
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principles and movement in India were an inspiration for the American civil 
rights movement. According to this narrative, Gandhi particularly stressed 
the notion of evil, as he saw the use of violence for national independence 
as inviting a violent future for the Indian state. His vision implied that deep 
inside, under the cover of colonialism, racial segregation, and apartheid 
politics, all human beings share a common humanity that nonviolence pre- 
serves. It is this common humanity that represents the highest moral good 
in the world. Gandhi’s philosophy of nonviolence was based on the priority 
of ascetic norms, according to which no other worldly good could rival the 
value of humanity.” No other worldly good can therefore justify the use of 
violence, that is, the destruction of human lives. 

Dag Hammarskjold fully ascribed to this view, although he pre- 
ferred the more mystical expression by Buber of the principle of dia- 
logue and understanding (see chapter 5), and the belief that conflicts 
among humans are temporary and superficial, and can be—should 
be—overcome. Love, and reaching out your hand, are not only the 
best means to create communion, they are also the “true” means, as 
they are in themselves acts of love and able to overcome even deep, 
ongoing conflicts. 

Similarly, King also referred to Buber’s dialogical principle to argue 
that segregation was unjust. In his “Letter from Birmingham Jail” in 
1963 he wrote: 


Segregation, to use the terminology of the Jewish philosopher Martin 
Buber, substitutes an “lt” relationship for an “I-thou” relationship 
and ends up relegating persons to the status of things. Hence segrega- 
tion is not only politically, economically and sociologically unsound, 


it is morally wrong and sinful.”° 


King not only argued that unjust laws have to be resisted but he also 
pointed out that the injustice of these laws is morally corrupting in gen- 
eral. Injustice can lead the oppressed to revolt violently and extremely; 
and it leads the other, the adversary, to cherish laws for the law’s sake and 
not for justice, even if she or he is sympathetic (what he called “the white 
moderate”). Only by understanding each other and “being extremists 
for love,” as King called it, can such kinds of oppositions and negations 
be overcome.” 

The argument that the use of violence is by itself corrupting human- 
ity and impeding the authentic communion of humans has been made 
equally (and still is being made) by Anabaptist movements such as the 
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Mennonites, who, as revealed in chapter 4, occupy a large space in the 
scholarly field that overlaps the peacebuilding field. As in the Gandhian 
idea of the dialectics of violence/evil vs. nonviolence/good, the ethics 
of the Anabaptists postulate that violence is anathema to God’s Creation 
and, at the same time, the foremost test of the sincere believer. Nonvio- 
lence is a way of worshiping God and saving humankind from its innate 
sinfulness.** A true Christian needs to imitate Jesus and overcome his or 
her fear of death and misery—engaging in nonviolence is exactly the 
way to do this: 


It is the power that comes when defenses fall, when fear of being hurt 
or killed disappears, when one is no longer interested in defending 
oneself, but in doing God’s will. When we no longer seek to protect 
or defend ourselves, when we make ourselves vulnerable, we are free. 
Of course we can be killed. But nothing can deter us from doing or 
saying what we believe is true. When we accept vulnerability, literally 
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nothing has power over us. 


This credo of defending one’s true self, of being authentic in one’s 
beliefs and values, is not exclusive to Anabaptists, but forms an essential 
part of the West’s culture of individuality. In secular terms, Rousseau’s 
moral philosophy of self-determination, autonomy, and individuality 
is probably the earliest secular expression of the ideal of authenticity. 
Charles Taylor revives Rousseau’s ideal in an attempt to save authenticity 
of the “Self” from the distortions of modern consumerism and hedo- 
nism. The key method to restore authenticity, he argues, is through 
dialogue and exchange based on empathy and nonviolence. In Taylor’s 
philosophy, the Self is redeemed as authentic through the renunciation 
of the other’s destruction and negation; by recognizing myself in the 
other I affirm my own self.” His argument is strikingly similar to Gan- 
dhi’s argument of gaining spiritual power through nonviolence, or the 
Anabaptist argument of overcoming fear (and embracing the afterlife) 
through the courage that is needed to resist violence. 


Discourses of Peace beyond the Religion-Secularism Divide 
The doctrine of nonviolence is quite obviously nourished by religious 


and spiritual considerations for which Mandela, Gandhi, and King are 
exemplars. Photographs often show them preacher-like in front of mass- 
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es. Such photos are taken from a low angle to make them appear larger 
than life and overbearing.*’ They are also often depicted using large 
arm and hand gestures, embracing the crowds or pointing to the future. 
The religious and mostly Christian elements of the heroic iconography 
of the three men can hardly be ignored. The perception of all three 
men as modern heroes is deeply steeped in religious, and in particular 
Christian, terms. These images clearly have parallels to representations 
of priests and saints. 

For King, these quite obviously go hand in hand with his personal- 
ity and training as a Baptist minister. The success of his speech at the 
March on Washington more than fifty years ago is, among other things, 
associated with his capacity to preach, and the strength of the religious 
rhetoric employed in the speech. King himself used numerous religious 
allegories in his speeches, most notably comparing the civil rights move- 
ment to Moses leading the chosen people out of Egypt.” 

Gandhi, being a devout Hindu, drew parallels between his Hindu 
religious and spiritual ideas and Jesus. His interpretation of Jesus’s life 
and words focused on the renunciation of worldly pleasures and his poli- 
tics of reconciliation, just as he himself saw the essence of his satyagraha 
not in political effects alone, but also in the spirituality of renunciation, 
sacrifice, and—even though it was a word and concept he did not use— 
redemption. Gandhi was throughout his life engaged in Hindu-Christian 
dialogue, and he wrote frequently about the ethical example Jesus set 
for spiritual communion and for communities.” His attire alluded to 
representations of Christ, and it would be underestimating Gandhi’s 
self-aware sense of staging to a Christian audience to assume that this 
was pure coincidence. Indeed, Western friends and acquaintances often 
reported that his behavior and appearance reminded them of Jesus.” 

Mandela represented less obvious allusions to Christianity. Yet, 
although it seems he was not himself a religious person, Mandela was 
closely associated with religious personalities after his release from pris- 
on in 1990, most particularly with Bishop Desmond Tutu. He is also fre- 
quently referred to in religious terms when he is called, just like King or 
Gandhi, a saint or a savior.” 

All three icons transcend the religion-secularism divide that is said to 
be characteristic of Western modernity. Their images, and the often sim- 
plistic rendering of their thought, fuse religious and secular discursive ele- 
ments. Unsurprisingly, the wide variety of interpretations of their lives and 
teachings mean that references to them can be found in new age spiritual- 
ism as well as in predominantly atheist social movements. They represent, 
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one could say, white canvasses on which almost any spiritual movement 
that seeks to justify nonviolence can paint their normative vision. 

In the peacebuilding nomos—‘“stopping violence and saving lives’— 
Protestant and liberal-humanist ethics both provide a particularly large 
share of the discursive repertoire of justification and shape peacebuild- 
ing habitus in practice. The urge to be efficient, to make productive 
use of time, to be dedicated to the task, to fulfill the task dutifully. . . 
all the good qualities of a peacebuilder that have been discussed in the 
preceding chapters are also the qualities that Mandela, King, and Gan- 
dhi personify. Never were they caught idle; even in prison, in the forced 
situation of a castaway, Mandela kept himself busy, if only by reciting 
Victorian poetry—again, an exercise to keep the spirit alive, to further 
the intellect and the productivity of the mind. ° 

But also, beyond their individual qualities, the three icons of peace 
epitomize a comfortable synthesis of liberalism and Protestantism, for 
their political engagement never shook the foundations of the existing 
liberal order against which they railed. Obviously, their political agitation 
brought about radical changes in the legal constitution of their respec- 
tive countries, but it hardly touched the socioeconomic basis of private 
property and capitalist production on which segregation and colonial- 
ism were built; neither did the respective political changes dislodge 
their countries’ bourgeois culture. The canon of Protestant-liberal val- 
ues discussed in chapter 5—hard work and merit, self-organization and 
autonomy, duty and efficiency—were, in fact, reproduced and reclaimed 
by these movements, and were anything but deconstructed, criticized, or 
replaced with an alternative. In retrospect, it appears that the struggle 
was more over the question of who should benefit from the spoils of radi- 
cal political change, and not so much over the economic, social, and, in 
this respect, cultural production structures of colonialism, apartheid, or 
racial segregation. The Marikana massacre in 2012, in which forty-four 
striking miners were killed, and which was preceded by a constant ero- 
sion of workers’ and unions’ rights in democratic rainbow South Africa, 
is but one example of how little the changes induced by the end of apart- 
heid questioned fundamental structures of exploitation.”” 


The Holocaust Narrative as Passe-Partout Justification 


The heroification of Mandela, King, and Gandhi suits perfectly well the 
“saving lives” nomos of the field. By claiming their legacy (albeit con- 
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sciously admitting the utopian nature of the hope of an entirely peaceful 
world) peacebuilders place themselves on the side of those who are non- 
violent. The insistence on the futility and social harmfulness of violence 
depoliticizes and culturalizes situations of violent conflict and makes 
them simply problems of deviant antisocial behavior to solve. Conflict 
is not about political or economic antagonism, which might be solvable 
only by an ultimate, and therefore deadly, power game.” Rather, con- 
flicts arise out of a lack of communication and dialogue, simply because 
the protagonists do not understand each other. The fact that heroes of 
nonviolence come from all over the world and do not solely represent 
white Westerners is taken as proof that humanity’s resistance to violent 
politics is universal. It is taken for granted that the wish to save lives is 
what every rational and sensible actor would want; understanding each 
other is thus eventually possible; anything else must be deviant behavior. 

The depoliticization of violence naturally leads to its delegitimiza- 
tion. Inasmuch as violence is presented as being an inefficient, imprac- 
tical, ineffective, and useless tool of politics, it is also nonpermissible. 
This discourse, which has been, in the UN context, constructed on the 
grounds of the Second World War and the nuclear extermination threat, 
has shifted in the past two decades to fit intrastate violent conflicts. Draw- 
ing on various sources, from revived theories of a just war to human 
rights, the dominant discourse stylizes any violent death as gratuitous, 
unnecessary, irrational, or simply "bad "79 The event that most clearly 
symbolizes the horror of death for nothing, death as pure abnormality, 
is the Holocaust, and it comes as little surprise that most of the surveyees 
see the Holocaust in particular and genocide in general as the most hor- 
rible political event in recent history.” 

The utter evilness of the Holocaust and genocide is presented as 
entirely self-evident and indisputable beyond any discussion of political 
and socioeconomic or military dynamics. The Holocaust and genocide 
are exclusively understood as deadly cultural conflicts. Francis Deng, 
who elaborated on several key legal concepts regarding the responsi- 
bility to protect doctrine, and who was special adviser to the Secretary- 
General on the prevention of genocide, argues: 


[W]hile the Holocaust has unique characteristics, genocide is a com- 
mon human tragedy that has occurred far too many times in the past, 
and if the root causes are not well understood and addressed compre- 
hensively, is almost certain to occur again in the future. . . . My first 
point is self-evident and does not need elaboration. . . . It is worth 
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Top answers to the question: what was, according to you, the most 
horrible event in recent history? (2008 and 2012 wave) 


Srebrenica 
5% 


Rwanda 
Hiroshima 9% 


4% 


Slavery 
6% 


Holocaust 
57% 


World War II 
19% 


Fig. 13. The most horrible event in recent world history 


noting that whatever constitutes “genocide,” it is the most extreme 
aspect of much larger identity conflicts or violence.” 


Deng puts forward the contradictory but common claim that the 
Holocaust was unique and yet paradigmatic for other genocides to come. 
This contradictory claim represents the foundational dialectics of the 
Holocaust narrative that is characteristic of the explanations given for 
other cases of violence. The uniqueness of the Holocaust lies in its mon- 
strosity, its immense scope not only in terms of the number of people 
killed but also in terms of the number and nature of all the people who 
participated directly and indirectly in this killing, and in terms of the 
bureaucratic, technological, and political sophistication of its event.” 
Yet, while the contingency and convergence of these complex and vari- 
ous causes of the real Holocaust make up its historical uniqueness, other 
violent situations of racial or ethnic conflict in the world most certainly 
display one or several of its aspects. It is in this sense that the Holocaust 
is also paradigmatic, as almost any racially, ethnically, or religiously dis- 
criminatory measure can be likened to a similar occasion in 1930s and 
1940s Germany. 

Its complexity made (and still makes) the Holocaust an ideal mobili- 
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zational rhetoric, which has been widely used by a large array of actors to 
frame injustices done to them as deadly threats and monstrous. A recent 
example of the versatility of the Holocaust as victimization discourse is 
certainly the wars in former Yugoslavia, where all sides claimed to be at 
risk of genocide by their respective adversaries. 

The multiple usages made of the Holocaust narrative epitomize its 
spread well beyond the historically concerned countries and popula- 
tions. The diffusion of the Holocaust narrative, however, did not happen 
uniformly and evenly, as it has followed various paths and interests, and, 
hence, has produced a variety of versions, which emphasize different 
moral and political lessons to be drawn from this historical event.** Ger- 
many’s left-wing public and parties (the Social Democrats and Green 
Party) undertook, for instance, an impressive U-turn in the 1990s using 
the Holocaust narrative. In the early 1990s they fiercely argued that the 
lessons of the Holocaust and Second World War, the “Never Again” man- 
tra, should be that German troops must never again be deployed out- 
side German territory. By 1999, the slogan “Never Again” had become 
the Social Democrat-Green government’s main justification for having 
the Federal Army participate in the NATO bombings of Serbia, as it was 
argued that these served to prevent the genocide that the Serbian police 
and army were planning against Kosovo Albanians.” 

Historical research on the causes of the Holocaust has not contrib- 
uted to clarifying the question of what actually could or would effec- 
tively prevent genocide. Neither do the lessons drawn by historians like 
Jurgen Kocka, who emphasizes the Holocaust’s uniqueness by arguing 


for a “German special path” to modernity,” 


nor Christopher Browning’s 
verdict that everyone of us ordinary men (or women) could be a mass 
murderer,” nor Theodor Adorno’s universalizing claim that the poten- 
tiality of mass murder is an inherent part of modernization,” constitute 
in any way a reference to the political discourses about the Holocaust. 
The minimal impact these “historian quarrels” have on the political 
reality of the Holocaust narrative instead show that the Holocaust has 
been largely dissociated from its historical context and from the aca- 
demic debates that reflect on its conditions of possibility. 

In some instances, the Holocaust narrative has gained the quality of a 
foundational myth. With some delay this has been certainly the case for 
the self-definition of Israel as presented by its political and diplomatic 
elites.” But others, too, have recuperated the Holocaust narrative as a 
legitimizing discourse, for example, the European Union or the United 
States.°! In the peacebuilding field, the Holocaust narrative has taken a 
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central role in the justification of intervention over the past two decades 
and through the active advocacy of a number of personalities who are 
part of the upper tier of the peacebuilding field. Prominent among them 
are the Nobel Peace Prize laureate Elie Wiesel, the Pulitzer Prize winner 
and current U.S. ambassador to the UN Samantha Power, and Michael 
Ignatieff, former leader of Canada’s Liberal Party and currently Edward 
R. Murrow Professor of Practice at Harvard’s Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment, where Power, too, had held the same position before becoming 
adviser to President Barack Obama. 

Wiesel’s struggle to establish the Holocaust narrative as a narrative of 
absolute evil dates back to Israel’s 1967 war and his defense of Israel’s 
aggressive occupation policies as forms of self-defense and Israels’ ulti- 
mate struggle for survival.” Power has come later to this narrative, and 
reformulated the already existing and vivid debate about humanitarian 
intervention and just war in terms of genocide prevention. Ignatieff has 
embedded the Holocaust narrative in his larger work as an advocate of 
human rights and humanitarian intervention. The Holocaust narrative 
feeds on and into larger debates in peacebuilding and adjacent fields 
about humanitarianism, intervention, and human rights. It draws on a 
powerful imagery that has been shaped by popular culture, for example, 
the Hollywood film Schindler’s List by Steven Spielberg, as well as high- 
brow culture as the numerous literature Nobel prizes for authors who 
have written about the Holocaust show.™ 

Crucially, the Holocaust epitomizes the conundrum of the modern 
subject and its vulnerability.” It symbolizes antiliberalism at its worst: 
not only were those human beings who were imprisoned, tortured, and 
killed in concentration camps deprived of any opportunity to exercise 
choice and reason in their lives, they were held in this state of animality 
(rather than humanity) through violence and bodily injury. Yet, such 
de-subjectivization and dehumanization was produced with modern 
and, arguably, liberal technologies of collective governance and orga- 
nization by the overbearing machines of a modern state. Hence, the 
state that produced extermination camps and conducted genocide— 
the Nazi state—also dehumanized the perpetrators by depriving them 
of individual agency and humanity. Worse than the worst nightmares 
of nineteenth-century liberal thinkers, the Nazi state not only impeded 
the free development of individual freedom, wealth, and happiness, 
it dehumanized individuals and fundamentally destroyed any free 
expression of subjectivity.” 

This core tale of dehumanization serves as an essential conjunction 
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of the Holocaust narrative and other discourses, such as human rights, 
international justice, or reconciliation, as will be illustrated here with 
some of Ignatieff’s writings. The anxious tale of tyranny’s force of dehu- 
manization introduces a justificatory consistency into the account of 
human rights according to which these rights have been steadily expand- 
ed since the Second World War, first as a response to the war and the 
Holocaust, and then as a universalized cosmopolitan response to injus- 
tice and dictatorship—a narrative particularly put forward by uncompro- 
mising advocates of the responsibility to protect doctrine.” 

Cosmopolitanism posits that the universal individual is the primor- 
dial basis for any politics and, hence, that the protection of individuals is 
preeminent over the protection of other political actors, that is, the state 
and its sovereignty. In fact, the responsibility to protect doctrine allows 
redefining sovereignty as the protection of individuals, that is, that states 
enjoy the rights of sovereignty only for as long as they provide protection 
to individuals.” Cosmopolitanism draws particularly on the Holocaust 
and the specter of Nazism to argue for a universal responsibility to pro- 
tect minimum human rights.” Today’s responsibility to protect doctrine 
is considered to be the most recent step in a history of ethical progress 
in the form of globalizing and universalizing human rights since the Sec- 
ond World War.” 

The intertwining of cosmopolitan theory and the Holocaust narrative 
provides the backdrop for a complex argument that links the protection 
of human rights with the justification of humanitarian interventions, or 
“just wars,” and the establishment of institutions of transitional justice, 
such as criminal tribunals or truth and reconciliation commissions.” 
Human rights are defined in this context as minimum rights for protec- 
tion, but not as maximum entitlements for citizenship and agency. The 
call issued to the international community is one to save individuals from 
cruelty and torture, but it is not necessarily a call to place power in their 
hands;®! people need to be protected. Their rescue can, in the end, only 
be undertaken by third states, and by only such states whose actions are 
legitimate in the sense of just war theory. In 2002, in his defense of the 
wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, Ignatieff unapologetically defended this 
imperialist reasoning: 


Imperialism used to be the white man’s burden. This gave it a bad 
reputation. But imperialism doesn’t stop being necessary just because 
it becomes politically incorrect. Nations sometimes fail, and when 
they do outside help—imperial power—can get them back on their 
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feet. Nation-building is the kind of imperialism you get in a human 
rights era, a time when great powers believe simultaneously in the 
right of small nations to govern themselves and their own right to 
rule the world.” 


Yet the role of states needs to be restricted to not much more than 
this type of saving from violence; Ignatieff explicitly rejects any claims of 
collective human rights, and he does so most obviously in that he sees 
only the state as being capable of attending to such collective human 
rights; hence this opens the door to all forms of tyranny: 


Those who insist that civil and political rights need supplementing 
with social and economic ones make a claim that is true—that indi- 
vidual rights can only be exercised effectively within a framework of 
collective rights provision—but they may be obscuring the priority 
relation between the individual and the collective. Individual rights 
without collective rights may be difficult to exercise, but collective 
rights without individual ones means tyranny.™ 


Again, the specter of the dehumanizing state looms large. Ignatieff 
sees democratic institutions and constitutionalism as being the only forc- 
es capable of counterchecking potential tyranny, and therefore holds up 
particularly the United States for its history of defending human rights. 
Ignatieff considers himself a pragmatist insofar as he argues that human 
rights are, first of all, practical instruments for achieving individual free- 
dom and for obtaining the benefits of freedom, such as wealth gener- 
ated by market economies and justice produced by democratic institu- 
tions. The poor U.S. record of human rights protection and its ongoing 
imperialism are, therefore, simply lesser evils, as in the end they do serve 
to propagate democracy and market liberalism.” 

This position—that U.S. intervention is necessary to prevent further 
genocide and so is the lesser evil—is equally defended by Elie Wiesel, 
who implored President Bill Clinton at the opening of the Holocaust 
Memorial Museum in Washington, DC, in 1993: 


And we have learnt [from the Holocaust] that when people suffer 
we cannot remain indifferent. And Mr. President, I cannot not tell 
you something. I have been in former Yugoslavia, last fall. I cannot 
sleep since what I have seen. Something—it is true what I am saying— 
we must do something to stop the bloodshed in that country. People 
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fight each other and children die. Why? Something, anything must 
be done D 


However, advocating for U.S. intervention to save human lives has 
been marked in Power’s writings, and most notably in her Pulitzer Prize- 
winning book A Problem from Hell"? In her book, Power takes as her start- 
ing point the Polish-Jewish lawyer Raphael Lemkin’s battle to see the 
genocide recognized as a crime against humanity and for the establish- 
ment of an international convention that would allow circumventing sov- 
ereignty and international intervention in cases of genocide. From the 
perspective of the debates on intervention that raged in 1940s America, 
Power scrutinizes the U.S. engagement to prevent genocide or to save 
victims of genocide in the post-World War II period. She comes to the 
unsurprising conclusion that the United States “has consistently refused 
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to take risks in order to suppress genocide.”® Like Ignatieff and others, 
Power argues that the United States has a double responsibility to act in 
cases of genocide: as a democratic country that, according to Power, has 
a “tremendous normative impact,” and as the state that “had the greatest 
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potential to deter these crimes. 


Transitional Justice: Law and Reconciliation 


Although the discourse that fuses American destiny with interventionism 
has lost some ofits attractiveness since the war in Iraq (and regained trac- 
tion with the election of Barack Obama, the interventions in Libya, and 
the calls for intervention in Syria) ,” the nomothetic connection between 
the Holocaust narrative and the fatalism of saving lives persists due to the 
continued presence of its advocates in the upper tier of the field, and 
due to the malleability with which it can be connected to other domi- 
nant discourses in other fields. The Holocaust narrative thus bridges the 
peacebuilding field with discourses on justice and reconciliation as they 
are presented in various forms in discourses on transitional justice. 
Chapter 4 described how, in terms of personal networks and pro- 
fessional trajectories, the peacebuilding field overlaps with parts of the 
American academic fields of legal studies, but also of social sciences 
engaged in promoting humanitarian intervention. The flow of ideas and 
people is particularly intensive between the legal field and peacebuilding, 
populated with such prominent figures as Theodor Meron (Charles L. 
Denison chair of the New York University School of Law and president 
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of the International Criminal Tribunal on Former Yugoslavia, as well as 
presiding judge of the Appeals Chambers of the International Criminal 
Tribunal for Rwanda); Cherif Bassiouni (emeritus professor of law at De 
Paul University and frequent adviser to the UN); José Moreno-Ocampo 
(first prosecutor of the International Criminal Court and professor at 
the University of Buenos Aires, Stanford, and Harvard Law School); and 
Ocampo’s assistant José Alvarez (professor at the University of Michigan 
Law School, George Washington University, and Georgetown University) , 
and other members of various UN human rights and legal commissions 
and legal advisers to the U.S. president." The most influential research 
projects on transitional justice are based at American top-level universi- 
ties, such as the Project on Justice in Times of Transition at Harvard Uni- 
versity, which has recently merged into the Beyond Conflict think tank.” 

American think tanks also play a crucial role as relays for ideas and 
pools of people who participate in the peacebuilding field; particularly 
specialized think tanks like the International Center for Transitional Jus- 
tice, of which Ocampo is the honorary president, and which was found- 
ed in 2000 by Priscella Hayner and Alex Boraine, former deputy chair 
of the South African Truth and Reconciliation Commission, professor 
of law at New York University Law School and the director of the New 
York University Law School’s Justice in Transition program. Since 2006, 
the academia-practice nexus even has its own publication outlet in the 
International Journal of Transitional Justice, hosted by Cambridge Universi- 
ty Press and edited by Laurel Fletcher, professor of international human 
rights law at the University of California at Berkeley.” 

Although the field of practice is much more populated by Ameri- 
can lawyers than by those of other nationalities, the concept of tran- 
sitional justice has gained traction all over Europe and the Americas 
in the past decades. It is an area of legal development that allows for 
the merging of the politics of human rights, humanitarianism, and 
democratization with the expansion of a legalistic approach to world 
politics more generally. 

As Catherine Turner argues, transitional justice has become a per- 
formative event within whose limits “all efforts of peace-making must 
play out.”” Similar to the legalization of other domains of global gov- 
ernance, the discourse and practice of transitional justice allow for a 
depoliticization of fundamental antagonisms. The concept of transi- 
tional justice draws on the normative power of natural law to displace 
political debates over legal and constitutional issues in postconflict set- 
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tings and regime changes. From such a perspective, conflicts are not 
profoundly and essentially about differing views of social organization 
or politics, including the question of what kind of law should be con- 
stitutive of the political community, they are only violent expressions 
of varying interests in resources and stakes (power, posts, votes, and 
so forth). Due process, clarity of rules, and fairness of institutions of 
law—in short, the full array of legal instruments in the democratic and 
Western rule of law tradition—can be brought to bear on adjudicating 
such competitions of interest. 

The concept of transitional justice thus remains vague, as it covers a 
wide range of very different activities, from international or transnation- 
al criminal tribunals and trials to locally rooted institutions and rituals 
of forgiveness and redemption. Classically, transitional justice is defined 
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as “justice associated with periods of political change,”” whereby the 
often unspoken assumption is that this change goes from an authori- 
tarian regime in which human rights violations took place, to a better, 
that is, democratic and liberal, regime where such human rights viola- 
tions, by the very definition of democracy, do not take place. The law and 
the ideas of justice imposed by regimes of transitional justice, therefore, 
draw on two sources of supposedly intrinsic legitimacy: the promise of 
a brighter, more democratic, more liberal, and more just future, on the 
one hand, and the rightness of human rights norms, derived from natu- 
ral law, on the other hand.” Both aspects are discursively emphasized 
through the Holocaust and genocide narrative. 

Interviewed and surveyed peacebuilders definitively said they believed 
that liberal democracy is the normative and most desirable state of states. 
They strongly agreed with a number of statements that praise democracy 
in Winston Churchill’s manner, that is, as a faulty system, yet one that is 
still better than any other. Consistently they refuted statements critical of 
democracy, for example, any describing it as inefficient or responsible 
for creating unruliness, disorder, and insecurity, or both. It is, howev- 
er, symbolically most striking that they voted in significant numbers in 
agreement that the fall of the Berlin Wall and the end of communism in 
Eastern Europe, as well as the end of apartheid, were the most remark- 
able historical events in the recent past. 

The fall of the Berlin Wall and the end of apartheid, as well as the 
end of the Latin American junta regimes, stand for paradigmatic transi- 
tions. They symbolize the bankruptcy of the two political regime types 
that competed most successfully with liberal democracy over the past 
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decades, namely discriminatory oligarchy (in Latin America and South 
Africa), on the one hand, and communism, on the other. Without nec- 
essarily sharing Francis Fukuyama’s triumphalism that the ideological 
quarrel about the best form of government has ended, peacebuilders do 
think that the political, social, and economic changes in Latin America 
in the 1980s, in Eastern Europe and Russia in the 1990s, and in South 
Africa since then were a move to the better. Personalities like Nelson 
Mandela are admired for the part they played in these transitions. 

The establishment of transitional justice as its own field of research 
and practice has allowed the integration of broader approaches than 
the hitherto narrow legalistic understanding. The field of religiously 
motivated conflict resolution, which promotes mainly Christian ideas of 
forgiveness, had been especially able to contribute successfully to the 
understanding of transitional justice.” Here, South Africa’s Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission is frequently regarded as an exemplary case 
of rendering justice in the aftermath of an unjust regime. This narra- 
tive is actively promoted by those who participated in the transitional 
regimes of the time, not least by Nelson Mandela himself, and the initia- 
tor of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission and its chair, Bishop 
Desmond Tutu, who is, as Mandela was, a Nobel Peace Prize laureate and 
a member of the Elders. Personalities like Alex Boraine, for instance, 
aforementioned cofounder of the International Institute for Transition- 
al Justice, also have actively propagated the South African experience as 
a paradigm to be followed by other countries. 


Conclusion 


The nomos of a field is, according to Bourdieu, “the vision of the world 
[that] is the division of the world”: the vision that creates a fundamental 
distinction between the inside of the field and its outside.” It presents 
itself as a consistent, inherently logical, and “natural” story because it 
pushes difference and dissent outside the field. The act of doing peace- 
building confers on peacebuilders the legitimacy and authority to speak 
about peacebuilding. Those who do not participate in the field can 
neither share its nomos nor practice peacebuilding in its authoring and 
authoritative form. To do is to know; and it is this distinguishing and 
excluding function of the nomos that Bunche was, for instance, invoking 
when in the early 1960s he consistently replied to any critique of the UN 
mission in Congo in the following manner: 
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The reports of the Secretary General to the Security Council which 
are public documents and which, I assure you, are truthful and objec- 
tive, would correct misconceptions that you have of what the United 
Nations is doing in the Congo and particularly in Katanga.” 


Whomever Bunche was addressing in this letter (and similar ones 
that he wrote), he was clearly rejecting the correspondent’s authority 
to speak to the matter at all. The ultimate argument that only the UN, 
and in a wider sense today the peacebuilders, can know what needs to 
be done in peacebuilding is based on the seemingly undisputable claim 
that whatever peacebuilding does, it primarily saves lives that otherwise 
would have been wasted in, by definition, gratuitous death. 

The nomos of the peacebuilding field posits that saving lives is the 
noblest ethical obligation, and that its pursuit allows for no critique or 
contradiction per se, as the report “The Responsibility to Protect” asserts: 


The controversy [over the legitimacy of intervention] has laid bare 
basic divisions within the international community. In the interest of 
all those victims who suffer and die when leadership and institutions 
fail, it is crucial that these divisions be resolved.*” 


The claim that intervention is a priori necessary to save lives and avoid 
suffering and death is repeated all over in every foundational document 
of the peacebuilding field. It is also a claim that is constantly reiterated 
by key actors in the field, whether the United Nations Secretary-General 
or the NGOs that work in the field. It is the fundamental and founda- 
tional norm of the field. 

This norm is approached and legitimized from various perspectives, 
depending on which adjacent fields actors come from. The stories told 
in justification of the nomos—the heroic figures of Mandela, Gandhi, and 
King, the Holocaust, the transition toward a better future—translate rep- 
utational capital from various neighboring fields such as law, business, or 
the NGO world into symbolic capital in the peacebuilding field. 

These stories form an entirely consistent and thick variation of what 
Didier Fassin calls “humanitarian reason.”*! Humanitarian reason, an 
expression of modern humanism as much as of the modern politics of 
egalitarianism, not only posits that “being alive” is the most precious 
human good and goal, but it also creates the figure of the humanitarian, 
an active agent who can fight suffering and abolish gratuitous death.” 
Humanitarian reason is motivated not only by compassion, but inspires 
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the world far beyond simple acts of Good Samaritan charity; it confronts 
deep, fundamental questions about inequality and suffering, and con- 
sequently about the very foundations of the Enlightenment assumption 
that all human beings can be and are agents of their lives: 


In the face of violence, disasters, and epidemics, and also poverty, 
insecurity, and misfortune, what is intolerable is not only the pres- 
ence of the tragic but the inequality in which it is embedded.** 


It is the embeddedness of the peacebuilding field’s nomos in a wider 
worldview of what human agency represents in our complex, differenti- 
ated, modern, and unjust societies, and of what human life is worth in 
such a world, that gives it its definite symbolic power. The stories told 
about Mandela, or nonviolence, or the Holocaust, and so on represent 
the nomos as a self-evident, natural, universal, and indubitable necessary 
logic. The fatalism of saving lives has no alternative and no antithesis. 
The only disputation of the fatalism of saving lives that would be possible 
is the acceptance of killing and death; yet such an argument disqualifies 
totally any such disposition and makes it effectively nondebatable. 

The nomothetic stories are, however, not only superficial justifica- 
tory discourses. At the same time as they provide a universalizing legiti- 
macy, the nomos eventually covers up its social conditions of existence 
and conceals its particularity and, in some cases, like those of warfare 
in Afghanistan or Iraq, its utterly violent distinction. The fact that the 
dispositions, sentiments, ideas, and normative aspirations expressed in 
the nomothetic stories are, in fact, the privilege of a few, and that they 
depend on the mastery of specific resources of power, is entirely con- 
cealed by the stories’ universalist claims and the fatalistic exclusion of 
any counterdiscourse. The nomos not only operates an exclusion of top- 
ics and debates from the field, much more importantly it operates an 
exclusion of people from the field. It does so on the grounds of a social 
selection that is taking place through various institutions of socialization 
from families to universities, and on the grounds of its distinguished and 
distinguishing habitus. 


Conclusion 


age 


In March 2004, riots broke out all over Kosovo. Kosovo Albanians 
attacked Kosovo Serbs in the enclaves and neighborhoods where they 
had remained after the first violent wave of expulsion in summer and 
autumn 1999.' In winter 2014 and spring 2015, young Kosovo Albanians 
emigrated massively from the region and illegally crossed the borders 
into European Union countries.” Ten years apart, both events exemplify 
the difficulties of peacebuilding: a precarious peace agreement, one that 
reflects international diplomatic haggling more than local conditions of 
violence, is administered by an international elite that pursues a strict 
liberalization program (including the forced privatization of state-owned 
companies) and legitimizes weak and corrupt governments, which, in 
turn, suffer from porous governance and are unable to provide any per- 
spective to their citizens in the face of rising levels of unemployment and 
poverty. As Anna Lowenhaupt Tsing writes, 


rubbing two sticks together produces heat and light; one stick alone 
is just a stick. As a metaphorical image, friction reminds us that het- 
erogeneous and unequal encounters can lead to new arrangements 
of culture and power.’ 


The friction created by international peacebuilding is, indeed, heat and 
light, yet rarely peace. Even if physical safety is (re)established after con- 


flict (and the riots of 2004 showed that this was not the case), peace- 
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building rarely founds peace—if peace is to be understood in any way as 
a measure of collective well-being, stability, and prosperity. 

This observation was the starting point into an inquiry as to the con- 
ditions of possibility by which peacebuilding is continued even though 
it rarely fulfills its promises. Far from being only an international poli- 
cy, peacebuilding is a versatile practice around which a social field has 
emerged over several decades. It is a global socio-professional field in 
which global power relations are enacted and reproduced in multiple 
ways: in professional practices and values, in political struggles and dis- 
courses, and in the everyday lives and professional careers of peacebuild- 
ers. Peacebuilding continues because it has become for a large range of 
people and organizations, at many different social levels, a way of earn- 
ing a life and leading a professional career. However, the field analy- 
sis revealed that the evolution of peacebuilding not only represents the 
making of a profession but also the creation of a specific culture and 
habitus with its own codes, references, discourses, norms, and rules. 
This culture resembles strongly the middle-class culture of the new lib- 
eral professions of the nineteenth century in Europe and America. This 
resemblance is not a coincidence given that the social structure of the 
field reflects largely the Western middle classes—in its social outlook as 
well as in its more institutionalized patterns, for example, in the empha- 
sis on education and the subsequent privilege of a small circle of educa- 
tional institutions. 

Subject to the pressures of neoliberalism, peacebuilders have rein- 
terpreted the spirit of capitalism into an ethics of continuous profes- 
sional reinvention and projectist entrepreneurship. The diffuseness and 
weak institutionalization of the field has stimulated the expansion of per- 
sonal networks as means of professional development. The cult of the 
entrepreneurial self—the man or woman of vision, initiative, creativity, 
and merit who constantly reinvents him- or herself—is sustained by the 
highly individualist and individualizing working and living environment 
of highly mobile cosmopolitans. Contrary to its universalizing discourse, 
such cosmopolitanism is highly particular and presupposes an education 
and socialization in a limited number of institutions and social contexts.* 
The field sustains its own dynamics through this particularism. 

Consequently, the field is self-referential and its reproduction is 
quite independent from the local (however defined). Its autoproducing 
dynamics make the field immune from fundamental criticism and also 
to a large extent against external shocks. Even though the field is under 
constant scrutiny and subject to a large variety of scholarly research, 
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changes to peacebuilding practices remain internal to the field, incre- 
mental, and do not question fundamentally its social structures or its 
doxa and nomos. Even violent attacks on peacebuilders such as the 2003 
car bomb attack on the UN headquarters in Baghdad, which killed 
twenty-two people, including the special envoy Sergio Vieira de Mello, 
do not shake the field in its foundations. They simply lead to reinforced 
security procedures that produce ever more material manifestations of 
the peacebuilders’ separateness from the local environment. Hence, the 
building of walled compounds secured with barbed wire and by road- 
blocks, and the increased use of armored vehicles that are not allowed to 
stop en route, are extremely visible forms of the field’s closure.” They are 
also material manifestations of the domination peacebuilders and the 
peacebuilding field seek over the local political fields. 

This is not to say that peacebuilding may not produce positive results 
for the populations that fall under its practice or that living conditions 
may not be significantly improved compared to the situation during or 
before the war. Yet the results on the ground are, indeed, of lesser impor- 
tance for the explanation of peacebuilding than its internal dynamics. 
The problem of peacebuilding is not so much that it does not produce 
the peace it claims but that it reproduces unequal global structures of 
domination through the way the field is internally constituted. When 
the question is asked of what global power structure is materialized and 
expressed in peacebuilding, the field analysis clearly shows that the 
dominance of the liberal and cosmopolitan culture of Western states is 
undisputed and, for the moment, fully resistant to any contestation. The 
peacebuilding field is exemplary for the way European middle-class sen- 
sibilities and cultures of the self have survived the onslaught of neoliber- 
alism, which has rendered the world of work ever more precarious, and 
marginalized large parts of society that do not have the cultural (espe- 
cially educational) and social capital to move with ease in global and 
social networks. 

The peacebuilding field is formed by capital configurations that 
translate easily into other globally dominant fields, namely those struc- 
tured in a similar way around cultures of professionalism and the entre- 
preneurial self, for example, the field of global management and busi- 
ness, parts of the NGO world, or the national civil services of globally 
important states. These fields are simultaneously globalized and local- 
ized so that the peacebuilding field stretches well into local politics, 
society, and culture, yet it does so only under the specific conditions 
of the field’s doxa, which, in turn, reflects much of the world’s domi- 
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nant discourses of individual and “minimal” human rights, cosmopoli- 
tan liberalism, individualism, and their associated discourses of merit, 
achievement, self-invention, creativity, autonomy, and so forth. Hence, 
peacebuilding is, indeed, intervening, and it is doing so much more 
fundamentally than the facade of “international administration” would 
lead us to believe. 

When Khrushchev argued that “there are no neutral men” he 
expressed this thought entirely in the language of the world-political 
conflict of the day. However, Hammarskj6ld’s response and the eulo- 
gy the journalist Walter Lippmann wrote on the UN Secretary-General 
quite astutely responded in terms of their social habitus: 


The Soviet government has now come to the conclusion that there 
can be no such thing as an impartial civil servant in this deeply divid- 
ed world, and that the kind of political celibacy which the British 
theory of the civil service calls for is in international affairs a fiction,® 


writes Lippmann in 1961. According to this view, there is a neutral 
habitus, that is, a social behavior, that is not only dissociated from politi- 
cal ideology but also from the discussion over power, authority, and 
domination in general. The field analysis in this book has shown that 
such a habitus does not exist, but that, on the contrary, political ideol- 
ogy is inextricably inscribed in peacebuilding’s practice and discourse. 
Far from being neutral, peacebuilding is entirely political in the way it is 
made possible socially, by the way it is done practically, and by the way it 
is understood and justified by its actors’ discourses. 

Actors in the field are also not disinterested but heavily involved in 
reproducing the field’s structure. They do so when trying to reproduce 
their own position and dispositions in the field (their material livelihood 
as well as their habitus). This is a conflictual and differentiated process. 
The class of peacebuilders is by no means monolithic. Dissent, resistance, 
and struggle exist inside the field. Yet these conflicts, competition, and 
the equally existing assimilation processes take place within certain lim- 
its. These limits are set by the nomos, doxa, habitus, and rules of the game 
of the field. The nomos and the doxa of the field do not encumber its 
internal dynamics of distinction and assimilation; rather, they set the out- 
er limits of the field’s competition. Within these limits actors will strive 
to distinguish themselves by contending with others’ dispositions and by 
advancing or defending their own. As the section on habitus has shown, 
the field’s competition is about far more than simply the distribution of 
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material benefits. In order for fundamental changes to happen, such 
internal struggles over power and authority need to come together with 
external pressure on the field, either through rivaling fields and actors, 
or through shock-like events that shake the foundations of the field.’ 

The book developed on the background of the question of which 
global power structure peacebuilding is the image of. Clearly, the pow- 
er structures of the peacebuilding field are conditioned by the domi- 
nance of Western, liberal, and neocapitalist forms of knowledge and 
practice. No principle of fair national distribution, as it is practiced 
at the UN, can by itself break this dominance, as the assumption of 
Western (and by consequence “white”) superiority is tacitly and, often, 
unconsciously institutionalized in the professionalization of the peace- 
building field. The terms of recruitment and career advancement, 
the daily practices of work, and also sociability, the requirements of 
self presentation and communication—all these practices and ways of 
doing seem mostly inauspicious at first sight. However, the preceding 
analysis of the field’s network structure, its enormous reliance on edu- 
cational capital, its closeness to the business and NGO fields, as well as 
its inherent habitus, all reproduce social structures and cultures that 
privilege the European and North American historical traditions of 
ordering society and politics. 

It is not only the power/knowledge of peacebuilding that is at stake, 
as any Foucauldian analysis could argue on the grounds of the last two 
chapters; beyond the epistemology of the world that privileges Europe- 
an (and by consequence, North American) traditions of thinking about 
politics and society, peacebuilding reproduces social relations and ways 
of living together in society that reproduce and normalize Western social 
history and experience in general, and the organizational experience of 
civil administrations under neoliberal, entrepreneurial pressure in par- 
ticular. It is this capacity of the field to exist without acknowledging its 
local environment that (re) produces its power. 

It is also this unidirectional force of absorption that makes it appear 
uncomfortably close to colonial practices of the past. If we are to accept 
Valentin Yves Mudimbe’s characterization of colonialism as a threefold 
process of 


the domination the physical space, the reformation of the natives’ 
minds, and the integration of local economic histories into the West- 
ern perspective, the latter by the manner of managing ancient orga- 


nizations and implementing new modes of production,’ 
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then peacebuilding does, indeed, stand in the tradition of colonialism. It 
does so not because it would explicitly carry imperial intentions. It does 
so because it imposes its forms of managing social organizations and 
because these forms of social organization crucially depend on essential 
institutions of the modern, bureaucratized, liberal/neoliberal, capitalist, 
and universalized process of globalization. 

Importantly, the peacebuilding field’s mode of reproduction seems 
to be autodynamic and not in need of othering; Orientalism is a by- 
product, not a necessary condition of the peacebuilding field. The pro- 
fessional ethos of the field crucially defines its “rules of the game” and 
hence creates the well-functioning auto-referential dynamics of the field. 
And because this ethos and its accompanying habitus are highly internal- 
ized and normalized, it does not appear to anyone in the field that the 
impetus to save lives can, in fact, lead to the destruction and negligence 
of lives and people. This is particularly obvious for the fatalism of saving 
lives and its discourse of nonviolence, which generously conceals the 
violence of military interventions, for example, in Iraq, Afghanistan, or 
Libya, and the violence of peacebuilding itself, for example, if peace- 
keepers are accused of human rights abuses and sexual exploitation. 

It is also observable for two other effects of international adminis- 
trations and peacebuilding, both of which come dangerously close to 
Mudimbe’s definition of colonialism, but which have not been intensely 
discussed in this book. Peacebuilding deeply affects property relations 
in the intervention society either directly, as UNMIK did when imposing 
the privatization of state-owned enterprises, or indirectly, through refu- 
gee resettlement or even more subtly when supporting the U.S. occupa- 
tion of Iraq and the restructuring of property rights there.’ Again, such 
policies and practices do not arise from planed colonization projects; 
rather, they arise from a field-specific habitus, doxa, and nomos that, all 
the while defending liberal ideas of autonomy and freedom, does not 
allow any alternative vision of politics, society, or economy. 

Similarly, the domestication of the native does not only take place in 
direct interventions that seek to reeducate spoilers, for example, in cases 
where the Office of the High Representative in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
dismissed elected politicians considered too extreme, but more subtly 
in the integration of locals (people) and the local (a real and imagined 
space) into the peacebuilding field. The right of passage remains the 
professional ethos of peacebuilding, and, in this, most important is the 
educational and cultural capital that confers the authority to speak in the 
field. As the field is fuzzy at its boundaries it retains an integrating force 
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by absorbing external influences; yet serious challenges are kept at bay 
through various forms of delegitimation—serious critiques or alternative 
habituses simply do not fit in, and they might not even find their way 
into the field as the actors who carry the critique will have abandoned 
integrating the field long before. Peacebuilding is a field of power that 
reflects unequal relations in the world by its exclusionary authority. 

Yet peacebuilding is not quite the same as nineteenth-century colo- 
nialism. After all, the declaratory object of peacebuilding and its raison 
d’être is not the exploitation of virgin territories. The countries and soci- 
eties in which peace is built are also not those “undiscovered” lands set 
apart from globalization and modernity that Africa or parts of Asia were 
in the seventeenth century. There is neither a colonizing country, nor 
an open, explicit competition over territories, as the scramble for Africa 
represented. The state-sovereignty framework does not seem to fit the 
practices of peacebuilding. The “local,” however defined, is an integral 
part of globalization, and peacebuilding remains only one field among 
a long row of other global and transnational fields—a relational web 
largely unexplored. The interlocking of societies, economies, politics, 
and spaces is much more complex and multifaceted, not least because 
many territories are formally and legally independent, with important 
consequences for the agency of the “local.” 

Indeed, something new is created in the encounter of the global— 
international peacebuilding—and the local—the postconflict environ- 
ment. Yet the newly created spaces and its culture and power relations 
stand in multiple and complex relations to each other, with the global 
quite clearly dominating the local. Peacebuilding does reproduce the 
structures of Western domination on all three levels mentioned by 
Mudimbe; it does so in a very different world setting and with a differ- 
ent outlook than nineteenth-century colonialism, most notably because 
forms of resistance and integration have substantially changed over the 
past hundred years, as Tsing’s notion of “friction” well indicates.!° All 
too often the “local” and “international” are represented as juxtaposed, 
opposed, and more or less clearly delimited spaces. Yet from this book’s 
analysis these gray zones might better be understood as spaces of distinc- 
tive professional practices and habituses, which, in turn, reflect distinc- 
tive patterns of capital configurations that transgress nation-state bound- 
aries; they are socially determined. 

Such an approach may capture more palpably the power relations 
among those who intend to build peace and those whose peace is built. 
The power of the peacebuilding field does not lie in its capacity to force 
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policies upon people. Its power lies in its paradigmatic capacity to repro- 
duce a dominant model of making a living and of living a life; a model 
that is, itself, suspended and reproduced in powerful global structures. 
The space in which this model is deployed is well guarded through a 
large set of formal and informal institutions, through expectations of 
behavior and discourses, through clear limits to authoritative and admis- 
sible ideas and debates, and through a deontological ethics that delegiti- 
mizes a wide range of dissenting and alternative voices and practices. It 
limits the peacebuilders’ capacity to reach out and engage with others 
more generally. Yet this is also the political space in which the globally 
recognizable peace is negotiated. This is not a definite process, exactly 
because multiple social logics are at work beyond the simple fulfillment 
of a given policy. Rather, it makes sense to see peacebuilding as one of 
those spaces that have popped up a little bit everywhere in the world 
with the globalization of the past two decades, and which in multiple and 
various ways have opened political spaces beyond nation-state borders. 

The exploration of this book has shown that field analysis is an 
extremely useful tool to draw out global power structures and the ways 
people, ideas, institutions, practices, and discourses are in- or excluded 
in global politics. Field theory allows a multilayered analysis and consid- 
ers a large range of expressions of such power structures; importantly, 
it allows constant contextualization. It is evident that nothing analyzed 
here happens simply like that and would be without alternatives. Field 
theory quite usefully allows retracing the conjunctural history of behav- 
iors, discourses, practices, and policies that are, all too often, taken for 
granted. It will certainly be useful for the further exploration of peace- 
building’s overlaps with other global policy areas, and of its effects on 
wider circles of people than those working in peacebuilding. 
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